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To 

JOHN MANSFIELD GROTON 

JUUAN ELLSWORTH GARNSEY 

ROBERT MIDDLEMASS MIDDLEMASS 



This is undoubtedly the fii^t book ever dedicated to any 
of you, but I hardly suppose you will like it any better 
on that accotmt. You have all grown so bright and 
manly since we left Holworthy 13 and 14 that I am 
afraid of your judgment You are looking for motives, 
and purposes, and ideals in things; and so you are 
likely to say that Pepper isn't typical of Harvard, and 
tiiat his escapades are n't typical of Harvard, and that the 
whole thing is unworthy of Harvard and of me. 

In the first place, this is a book with only one mission 
*-to show the undergraduate in his true field, which is 
about half way between. Plato and Pluto. It is n't seri- 
ous ; it never was intended to be serious ; and for Heav- 
en's sake don't take it to be serious — although I 'm all 
prepared for the reviewers who'll shake their heads 
and say it isn't literature. Of course it isn't — but 
what of it? I wrote it, not to turn the searchlight of 
publicity upon the university, but because an editor 
wanted some college stories, and paid me a good price 
to write these. Don't think for a minute that they are 
designed to revolutionize the social system ! 

But when you infer that Pepper is n't typical, and the 



various incidents of his life aren't typicsl, you forget 1 
Each one of us was partly Pm>er — 

John, especially, was even Tabasco — 

And the reason that the incidents sound so hopelessly 
impossible is because they are largely taken from life. 

Of course I apologize to all those classmates who 
think that they have been lampooned in this book, and I 
also apologize to those who are left out. Going and 
coming, the author of realistic fiction is in very Hohen- 
zollem. 

And please remember, and keep on remembering, as 
you read through the following pages, that these stories 
are for the general public ; and so there are some details 
and explanations which to you, as Harvard graduates, 
are unnecessary. All I want from you three is the as- 
surance that here and there I have recalled memories of 
men we once knew, and of places we once called our 
own. Now go ahead with the first story ! 
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PEPPER 

NINE o'clock in the evening, in Cambridge, is 
too early to stop doing nothing, and too late to 
undertake anything really important, so that James 
Pepper McHenry, having the lust for human com- 
panionship in his heart, and no money in his pocket, 
pulled a tweed cap over his eyes, and sallied forth in 
search of the unknown. His first impulse was to 
turn up the avenue to Leavitt's for a game of billiards, 
but it occurred to him that he already owed Leavitt 
thirty-nine dollars, wherefore he relinquished the proj- 
ect with a sigh of heartfelt economy. 

His sophomore club was only a block away, but it 
was a club notoriously cold in the wintertime, and, 
furthermore, he was posted, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, for the amount of forty-seven dollars 
and forty-seven cents, and the treasurer of the club 
was a man as tactless as he was sincere. 

To McHenry, standing on the comer of Mount Au- 
burn and Linden Streets, the thought of the Crimson 
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sanctum shone through the mist of his uncertainty like 
a beacon on a stormy night ; and, without waiting for 
further inspiration, he set his course for the Union, 
in the basement of which democratic edifice the college 
daily has its quarters. 

The bare, square outer office was, as usual, quiet and 
disordered. Under a green-shaded light, two nervous 
candidates were collaborating on a ten-line rehash of 
an I item concerning the landscape gardening at the 
Medical School, while a tall, dark young man, scribe 
for a metropolitan newspaper, sparred vigorously at 
the keys of a rheumatic typewriter. With innate curi- 
osity, McHenry peered over his shoulder, and read the 
sober but alarming statement that there were at present 
sixteen Chinese students at the tmiversity, and fifteen 
of them were sons of mandarins of the third rank. 

" Good Lord I " he exclaimed involimtarily. " Can't 
you bag any better news than thatf '' 

The two candidates started at the familiar indict- 
ment, but returned to their rehash with all the authentic 
symptoms of nervous prostration as soon as they dis- 
covered that McHenry was n't a senior editor looking 
for trouble. The young man engaged in tabulating 
statistics of the yellow peril looked up, and grinned very 
slowly. 

" No, I can't," he said. " It 's pretty feeble stuflF, 
isn't it?" 

" It 's fearful drivel," commented McHenry briefly. 
" Why don't you get some good, live news — have an 
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PEPPER 

interview with somebody really important, or dope out 
another all- American football team, or something vital 
along those lines ? Why don't you? '* 

The scribe grinned even more slowly, and pulled the 
copy paper out of the battered machine. 

Keep away from that wheelbarrow," he quoted. 

What do you know about machinery ? Why, the an- 
swer is that I don't dare to fake ansrthing. You see, 
I 'm unforttmately tied up with a sheet that wants real 
news." 

"I must have missed it," said McHenry, passing 
into the sanctum, where a solemn-faced junior lifted 
his head from a conscientious editorial bearing upon 
the behavior of freshmen in lecture rooms, and glow- 
ered at him. 

" Oh — hello. Pep ! " said the junior, allowing the 
comers of his mouth to relax. " I did n't recognize 
you. What 's on your mind ? " 

"Only my cap," admitted McHenry, removing it 
thoughtfully. "Look here, Wilcox; who's the ani- 
mated hatpin covering the Chinese situation out in 
your front parlor ? " 

" Chinese situation ? " repeated Wilcox, in grave 
doubt. 

" Yes. Good-looking chap with lots of legs under 
him." 

" Oh, that 's Phil Smith. He 's scribe for a couple 
of New York newspapers. What 's the matter with 
him?" 



PEPPER 

" You ought not to let those insects clutter up your 
factory," reproved McHenry, finding a chair, and tak- 
ing possession of it. " He gives me the willies. If 
I ever saw a man with a free-lunch expression on his 
face, he 's it ! " 

" To tell the truth," said Wilcox, lowering his voice, 
" I imagine he 's in a pretty bad way. Pep. He 's 
working his way through, and trying to take high 
rank at the same time. And he 's scribing, and tutor- 
ing, and working for second assistant business man- 
ager of this publication, too. You remember him, 
don't you ? You ought to — he 's in your class. He 's 
that Colorado lad who 's supposed to be such a wizard 
of a baseball man. Don't you recollect the row about 
him last year?" 

" Baseball ! " said McHenry, sitting upright 

" Yes. He 's the man who could n't afford to play 
baseball.'* 

" He — he could n't afford — why, dam him, he 's 
got to play! The idea of a man cutting out sports 
because he's too poor to spend the time — he's got 
to play ! " 

" Well, he can't." 

"Why can't he?" 

"Because it's all he can do to keep up with hi 
class now. He's doing some clerical work over ? 
Brooks House — I forgot to put that in. Of coun 
if he got this second assistant's job, he'd have 
easier time of it, but — " 
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For Pete's sake/' said McHenry, "where would 
he get time to work for this bloody sheet? " 
As a matter of fact, he does n't." 
Is he any good — I mean in baseball ? " 

" All I know is that he played one Saturday after- 
noon last spring in the scrub series, and made two two- 
baggers and two three-baggers, and about 'steen million 
coaches sat around his bedside until three g. m. trying 
to persuade him to starve to death for the sake of the 
team — that 's all I know. Pep." 

"Merciful St. Patrick I When did this manager- 
ship competition start ? " 

"First of the year, but it doesn't end until Feb- 
ruary." 

" Simply getting ads ? " 

" That 's practically all it is." 

"And the rake-off?" 

" Well, the second assistant gets two shares — about 
a hundred and eighty dollars the first year. Next year 
he 'd be first assistant, and have four shares, and senior 
year, when he 's manager, he 'd get away with eleven 
or twelve hundred dollars if the paper has good busi- 



ness." 



44 



It 's a very disgusting way you have of splitting 
up profits on the Crime/' complained McHenry. 
" Very too much professional. You ought to hoard 
it up, like the Lampoon, and build an idiotic building 
that nobody uses." 

" Well, if you knew how much work it takes to get 
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out this paragon of publicity," declared the junior, 
"youM think we're mighty well underpaid, Pep. 
It *s all very well for you to talk — you rich guys who 
sit back and wear out the cushions on the Institute 
chairs, and — " 

"Hold on, boy!" said McHenry. "Stop right 
there I Do you know whom you 're addressing in this 
flippant manner? Whatever else you do, cut out the 
childish prattle. I 'm the most absogoldamlutely 
busted man in the State of Massachusetts at this pres- 
ent moment." 

" It is n't a State — it 's a commonwealth." 

" Let it in — are you sure this long-legged virtuoso 's 
really a baseball player ? " 

" Pep, I 've told you all I know." 
It didn't take long at that," mused McHenry. 

And — and so the poor chap camps out there, edit- 
ing Chinese correspondence for the yellow journals 
when he might be playing ball. Oh, what a rotten 
farce!" 

" What are you going to do about it ? " asked Wil- 
cox sweetly. 

" A great deal ! " snapped McHenry, jumping to his 
feet, and seizing his cap. "The trouble with you 
literary fellows is that you can't ever see over the ink 
bottle ! You 're mildewed in this subterranean caverr 
you call a printing plant. Here I 'm spoiling for some 
thing to do, and a man who 's undoubtedly the bes 
pitcher east of the Mississippi — ^" 
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His regular position is shortstop," said Wilcox. 
What a disgustingly small nature you have, Wil- 
cox! That's a mere detail. You're a narrow- 
minded lot of esthetics, just as I was saying. Instead 
of making it possible for this crack shortstop — al- 
though I '11 bet he can pitch like a streak I — this man- 
eating, stone-wall infielder to come out and bat home 
runs for the glory of the imiversity, you just sit back 
and watch him perspire in this second-class chicken 
coop you call a newspaper office! And then, when 
the Elis beat us a few more times, you '11 write some 
more editorial drool about the good players not coming 
out for the team ! You give me a pain in the neck I 
Have a heart ! " 

" But, Pepper," said Wilcox weakly, " we can't elect 
this gink second assistant manager just because he 
needs the money — " 

" All right," said Pepper savagely. " If you can't, 
lean!" 

"Pepper!" 

" Good night! '' 

** Wait a second ! Look here — ^" 

He was gone! The most volatile man of a very 
cosmopolitan imiversity had shot through the door 
of the sanctum, and fallen upon the recalcitrant Phil 
Smith with all the ardor of a fiery nature. 

" Here! " said McHenry. " Does it make any dif- 
ference to you if you get first-class, fresh, snappy, ex- 
clusive ideas ? " 
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What — what ? ** said the scribe, gasping. 
You come right along with me to my room — that 
is, if you care to. I 'd Hke to have you. I 've got 
some ideas that '11 make 'em all sit up and take notice ! " 
The scribe bimdled his papers into a drawer, and 
slapped the cover on his machine. 
" Lead me to it," he said joyfully. 

To the room he had quitted in utter boredom half 
an hour ago, McHenry returned in great enthusiasm, 
and brought out his most vicious-looking cigars for 
the delectation of his guest. He offered matches, pro- 
vided two ash trays, outlined the advantages of all the 
chairs, and finally set about building an open fire, 
which was wholly tmnecessary, for the room was ade- 
quately heated by steam. 

His Fabian tactics were caused partly by his innate 
sense of dramatic generalship, and partly because he 
had allowed his imagination to run away with the 
facts. His heart had cried out in sympathy for an 
athlete who could n't afford to play baseball, and his 
heart had made certain representations of a very 
specific nature, but his intellect held no news of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the invitation he had so 
spontaneously extended. At the same time, he knew 
his own resources. Something would turn up — it 
always did — and in the meanwhile, the fire was ex- 
traordinarily hard to kindle. 

" Can't I help you? " asked Smith solicitously. 
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"No, thanks. Er — I take it the scribing isn't 
awfully good just now ? " 

" It 's perfectly punk. If you 've got any real stuflF, 
it '11 cheer me up a lot." 

" I don't want — that is, I 'm asking out of sheer 
curiosity — is there anything in it ? " 

" Only space rates — eight dollars a column." 

" Holy mackerel ! " said McHenry, squatting on the 
hearth. " Only I suppose," he added hopefully, " you 
clean up a good wad in football season." 

" Well, hardly. They send over an expert." 

McHenry fanned the kindling to a gentle blaze, and 
got awkwardly to his feet. 

"That's tough luck. You play football yourself, 
don't you?" 

" Oh, I knocked arotmd a bit at school. I played 
baseball more." 

" I see. Did you make the freshman last year? " 

The scribe reddened a little. 

"No. I did n't try." 

"You didn't try!'' McHenry's tone was as in- 
genuous as though he had n't already heard the narra- 
tive from Wilcox. 

" No use beating around the bush," said Smith man- 
fully. " I simply could n't afford it." 

"Oh! I beg your pardon." 

" It 's quite imnecessary. I 'm going through on my 
own, and that isn't all, either. I'm going to Law 
School later, so I 've really got to do more than earn 
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my own living. I Ve got to save something. A man 
in Law School does n't have much of an opportunity to 
do things on the side, you know." 

*' I know," said McHenry soberly. *' Now — now 
about this second assistant managership of the Crime/' 

"Don't speak of it I" said Smith. "There isn't 
a chance. Not a chance. I can't get out and hustle 
for ads the way the other candidates do. I suppose I 
really ought to have taken my name off the list." 

" Plenty of time; plenty of time. You 've got until 
February. Er — how's the cigar going? Care for 
it at all?" 

" It 's a regular he-cigar, thank you. You were say- 
ing something about news ? " 

"Oh, yes, certainly. I — I remember that very 
well. I don't know if an3rthing I can say will interest 
you, of course — Excuse me a minute, while I look 
after that fire, will you ? " 

The germ of an idea incubated in the warmth; 
McHenry expressed it over his shoulder. 

" It 's a funny thing," he said, " but in a good many 
colleges a man like you would n't have to hump so hard. 
You 'd be taken care of — so you could play baseball. 
They 'd get you an agency to sell cigarettes, or negligee 
shirts, or something." 

" That 's one of the reasons I came here," said Smith 
calmly. " I could have gone to other places and made 
a good deal of money, only I did n't care to do it that 
way." 
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** But you 'd come out for the team if the finances 
were right ? " 

" You could n't stop me ! " 

"Then look here/' said McHenry frankly. 
"We've simply got to get together. I don't know 
much about work, and you don't apparently know much 
about anything else, so we ought to make a whale of 
a good team. We '11 have to even up somehow. The 
team needs infielders like blue blazes — you know that ! 
— ^and it 's a blamed shame for a man like you to sit 
down at a typewriter and grind out press stuff, when 
a man like me has n't anything to do but wait aroimd 
until it 's time to eat again ! And I can guess how you 
feel. I can't even play bean bag myself — but it must 
be perfect Hades to want to play ball and not be able 



to." 






That's mighty decent of you," conceded Smith, 
but — I guess I '11 have to get along the best way I 
can. There 's no particular reason for you to worry 
about my troubles. Now you really can help out, 
if you want to, with that news item." 

" Smith," said his peppery host, " I 'm — to tell 
the truth, maybe I got you up here imder false pre- 
tenses. You see, Wilcox said something — and I *m 
interested in the team, of course, and I wanted to have 
a talk with you — so, speaking hurriedly — I didn't 
say news, you know, I said ideas! '^ 

He paused lamely, but the scribe had laid his 
cigar carefully on the ash tray, brushed his coat 
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free from a few stray shreds of tobacco, and stood up. 

" Wait ! You don't know yet ! " 

" I know my time 's worth something — not much, 
I admit, but still — " 

" But you 've got to get that business managership ! " 
gasped McHenry. "Don't you see, man? Look at 
it ! It 's the only way out ! Twelve hundred in senior 
year alone — and all sorts of graft in between ! And 
you can play baseball, and — " 

** I have n't one chance in a million for that job, 
McHenry, and you know it ! " 

I don't know it ! I 've got an idea ! " 
Spring it ! " said Smith. 

It 's — it 's a way to get ads without going out to 
solicit *«n ! It won't take any of your time, and you '11 
get that job sure! And — why, you ought to be with 
the squad as soon as it gets in the cage! I 'd bet a 
hundred thousand dollars on it — any time! '* 

** Spring it ! " said Smith. " And, by the way, if 
it 's as good as you say it is, why do you pick me out? 
Wliy don't you hand it to some of your friends? 
WTiat's the joke?*' 

" One thing at a time, please. By gosh, it 's — it 's 
staggering! It's like rolling oflF a log! Why, my 
dear fellow, aD my friends are positivdy embarrassed 
with money! Besides^ I like to dig out schemes. 
There's six or seven thousand dollars a year in it! 
But — win yoa swear not to bfeathe a word about my 
part in it?* 
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" I 'd swear not to breathe for a ytSLT for six thou- 
sand dollars," said Smith. 

McHenry, who had taken to pacing the room ex- 
citedly, halted long enough to grab a pipe from the 
mantel. 

"The Harvard Show Rooms — and Advertising 
Agency," he said, stuffing tobacco into the bowl. 
" Care for the name at all ? " 

The scribe stared at him, wrinkled his nose reflec- 
tively, sat down, and picked up the cigar from the ash 
tray. 

" My time is n't worth as much as I thought it was," 
he said cheerfully. " Let 's hear the rest of it." 



II 

Shortly after dusk. Pepper McHenry slipped out of 
his luxurious dormitory, and up Linden Street to the 
avenue, where two long strides and a short one brought 
him to a small, freshly decorated shop, whose windows 
were obscured by tightly drawn shades. At the sound 
of his key in the lock, some one inside stirred slightly. 
There was a noise as of an overturned chair, and 
Phil Smith, erstwhile scribe for New York news- 
papers, appeared in the doorway, flushed and palpita- 
ting. 

" Murder and sudden death ! " exclaimed McHenry, 
leaping into the shop, and instantly closing the door. 
"You must have thought the place was pinched! 
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What *s the matter with you, anyway, Smithy ? Can't 
you keep your feet on the floor once in a while ? " He 
became aware of the presence of a third party, and 
coughed apologetically. 

" Mr. Phelps, of Cook & Son," said Smith, in wild 
excitement; and Mr. Phelps and Mr. McHenry shook 
hands. Mr. Phelps was a middle-aged gentleman, 
dressed exactly like the advertisements of collars. 

" It 's rather a neat little hole, is n't it ? " queried 
McHenry. " Do you — care for it at all ? " 

Mr. Phelps laughed pleasantly. 

" It 's a mighty clever idea," he said. ** Why, yes. 
Considering the way we 've had to show our goods out 
here for the last ten years — in the dark comers of 
somebody else's store — I think it is rather a *neat 
little hole.' " 

"He wants it Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the first week in every month, in term time," said 
Smith ecstatically. 

" All to himself — exclusive? " 

" That 's what we were talking about," admitted Mr. 
Phelps. He resumed his seat, and produced a gold 
cigarette holder, in which he inserted a gold-tipped 
cigarette, and smoked in a very gentlemanly manner. 
"If you '11 let me offer you a little gratuitous advice, 
however, you'll lower your prices, Mr. — McHenry, 
wasn't it? I should say offhand you're trying to 
charge about twice too much." 

" It can't be done," said Pepper. " Why, look here. 
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You have n't the faintest idea what the rent of this 
miserable little dump is. You go out and try to get 
a better price somewhere, and see what they'll say! 
There 's the tariff, and the high cost of living, and the 
new income tax." He counted them off on his fingers. 

'* Of course," interposed Smith, " if Mr. Phelps in- 
sists—'' 

"If Mr. Phelps insists/' said McHenry grimly, 
" we '11 let Hamilton & White have those days. They 
asked for 'em anyway." 

"But it really does seem to me," maintained Mr. 
Phelps, " that you 're a Httle unreasonable, considering 
all the circumstances. Now if you boys — ^" 

"I beg your pardon," said McHenry, in a voice 
which had apparently been in cold storage for several 
months. 

The representative of Code & Son choked over his 
cigarette. 

" I said, if you gentlemen want to make money on 
this scheme, you'd probably be willing to do a little 
advertising for us." 

Have you told him yet ? " said McHenry to Smith. 
Not yet," faltered Smith to McHenry. 

The prime mover in the Show Rooms leaned against 
the mission desk, and smiled benignly. 

*' Here 's the whole story," he began. " You take 
this shop the first three days of every month. You 
get a show window right on the avenue. And right 
here I want to ask you if youVe noticed the gate 
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across the street? No? Well, that's where all the 
Lizzie-boys go into the Yard for lectures. When 
they come out again — ^nd you want to remember 
that they've got to come out some time — they see 
this joint staring them right in the face. They can't 
miss it. In the window you'll have your display, 
and over the door, you '11 have a sign something like 
this: *Cook & Son, of New York: Clothiers — 
Haberdashers — Hatters. Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday.' Do you think that 's any good? " 
Surely it 's good ! " 

It 's a lot better than having a salesman come out 
here once a month with a lot of samples about as big 
as a soda cracker, and camping in a drug store to show 
his stuff," said McHenry scathingly. " I wonder 
that you New York concerns ever sold a cent's worth 
that way." 

" Yes, we can show a good line here, and we ought 
to do some business, but — " 

"Let me do all the butting," pleaded McHenry. 
" Now, to back up your display, you take half a page 
in the Crimson each day you're here. You simply 
send your copy and cuts to Mr. Smith here, and he '11 
see to all the details. You advertise your line in the 
Crime, and show it here, and that 's all there is to it. 
You 've always done a pretty fair business in Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Phelps, but you ought to double it when 
you have a regular stand. And you '11 be in darned 
good company, too, because we 're booked solid — or, 
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rather, we think we 're going to be — and only first- 
class people can get in here." 

"Of course, he could send the order and copy di- 
rect to the Crime" said Smith weakly. 

" Not in a thousand years he could n't ! " 

" It does n't make any real difference. Pep I " 

" It makes all the difference in the world I " 

"Let it go," said Mr. Phelps pacifically. "The 
main point is the rent We 'd agree to the advertis- 
ing all right. We 've always used small space in the 
Crimson; but, as you say, it would be very advisable 
to tie our display up to some half pages." 

" I told you so ! " said McHenry to Smith. 

"You do forget, I think, that there isn't much 
profit for us in selling one suit of clothes, Mr. 
McHenry. I doubt if the big tobacconists, or the 
sporting-goods people, and the other out-of-town con- 
cerns, who send salesmen out here, can possibly use 
this place of yours, and fail to make money — but just 
take this one point; take the tariff — ^" 

"Whoal" said McHenry. "Once when I was 
dizzy with the heat I took Ec. One — that's Eco- 
nomics, Mr. Phelps — I know you save about four 
dollars a suit on that new tariff 1 I know you! " 

The representative blushed warmly. 

" Pepper 1 " said the agonized shortstop. 

"Keep your shirt on!" retorted McHenry. "If 
you don't, Phelps might try to sell you some new ones." 

" And you 'd expect settlement when ? " 
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" In advance," said McHenry promptiy. ** Wc *d 
expect your check at least two days before you show 
up." 

"Oh, that's ridiculous!" 

" Now wait a bit ! " said McHenry, motioning Smith 
to silence. "Look here, Mr. Phelps, we expect to 
have somebody from out of town, showing goods here 
every day of every week. We've had applications 
from sixteen firms already. They used to come out 
here, as you know perfectly well, and be mighty thank- 
ful to get desk room an)rwhere they could find it. 
Some of the little fellows will double up on this joint, 
but the big ones like you will have it exclusively for a 
few days at a time. We offer you a clean shop, with 
a front on the avenue, and there are plenty of people 
who want it if you don't. Only if you sign up now, 
you get it on the first of next month, and you '11 be 
the first concern in here. That ought to coimt for 
something." 

Pepper!" gasped the ex-scribe in desperation, 

give him a chance ! " 
Let her run, Phil — I 'm only getting warmed up. 
This is a unique institution, Mr. Smith — I mean, 
Mr. Phelps. You ought to be wise enough to see that 
a couple of undergraduates can't get such a frightful 
lot of credit in Cambridge. If we don't pay the rent 
by the fifth of the month, for instance, we '11 get shot 
out of here so fast that we '11 land in Somerville ahead 
of the dynamite. We've got to have the check in 
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advance. Also the check for advertising. Phil, give 
him a Crime rate card." 

" I Ve got one," said Mr. Phelps shortly. " Now 
about a lease — a contract." 

For the first time, McHenry looked nonplused. 

" You write it, Phil," he said. " We '11 have to get 
some printed for us later on." 

"You're so correct — so very correct, Mr. 
McHenry," grinned the man from Cook & Son, " that 
I hope you '11 make it perfectly legal." 

" ' We, Cook & Son,' " dictated McHenry steadfastly, 
" * agree to hire the Harvard Show Rooms, one room 
on the ground floor of 9876 Mass. Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A.' — is that legal enough for 
you, Mr. Phelps ? — * on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday on the first week of each month, from Septem- 
ber to June inclusive. And on each of those days, 
we '11 use a half page of space in the Crime — I mean 
the Harvard Crimson — sending the check to Phil 
Smith, care of the Harvard Show Rooms, on the 
previous Friday. And on that same Friday we'll 
also send a check for the use of the rooms, which will 
be twenty dollars a day. And whether we use the 
rooms or not, we '11 send the check — both checks, just 
the same. In other words, so that nobody will try to 
get funny with this contract, we intend the Show 
Rooms to draw down sixty dollars of our money 
every month, and the Crime is to get three half pages 
of space, even if by and by freezes over. We mean 
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business ! * — is that legal enough for you, Mr. 
Phelps?" 

The representative, convulsed with laughter, affixed 
his name to the remarkable document. 

" And now," he chuckled, ** suppose we do a little 
advertising in your coltege paper, anyway? Why 
would n't it be a good idea to use — say a half page 
every day from now until we open up? A sort of 
general announcement of the Show Rooms in general, 
and Cook & Son in particular? Would you agree to 
let us do that, instead of announcing it yourselves ? " 

" Why, I suppose we might," said McHenry slowly. 

"You bet we wiU!" shrilled Smith. 

"And — of course it's out of the ordinary — but 
I certainly do admire your originality in this thing, 
and I understand about the credit end of it, too — 
so I '11 have an order for the advertising made out as 
soon as I get back to New York, and send it, with 
both the checks, right along. If this idea works out 
as I think it will, it'll be an asset to us, too — and 
you're both very clever boys — I should say, young 
men." 

" Thank you," said McHenry soberly. " And don't 
forget to send the checks to Mr. Smith, will you? 
That 's really the biggest part of the scheme." 

When the clothing man had gone, McHenry smiled 
broadly, and held out his hand. Smith grasped it 
fervently. 

" Oh, Pepper ! " he said. " Oh — Pepper ! " 
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''Ahem!" coughed Pepper briskly. "Well, now, 
old top, you see how it's done, don't you? This 
joint ought to make money on the rent alone, and if 
the advertising these fellows will do does n't get you 
that assistant managership, I '11 — I '11 eat my hat ! 
Remember this, though — a lot of 'em like Phelps will 
think you 're an easy mark because you 're in college. 
Don't let 'em scare you. Take a tip from Pepper — 
go after 'em ! They can't afford not to use us ! Do 
you think any reputable house would dare to send a 
salesman out here to hang around a drug store and 
show samples on the prescription desk, when there 's 
a place like this in town ? The answer is, No. Well, 
do you think you can run it all right? " 

"Do I ? We ought to make a killing, Pepper ! " 

"Not we — you." 

"Me? What?" 

" You heard me." 

"But — I don't get it!" 

" My dear boy," said Pepper gently, " I can't stick 
any longer. It's quite impossible. Why, you don't 
know what my father would say if he thought I was 
interested in a money-making scheme. Although," 
he appended reflectively, "I don't quite know what 
he '11 say when he finds out I 've spent most of my 
year's allowance already, and the snow is n't here yet. 
Well — he gives me enough. I can't kick. You see, 
Phil, I just planned to get this thing going for you, 
and here 's where I get off." 
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''B-but — Pep— " 

" That 's my middle name," said McHcmy. " Good 
luck to you, old scout." 

"But I can't — why, you've no reason at all! 
You Ve simply — you Ve set me up in business. Pep- 
per McHenryl And youVe got to share it with 
me!" 

" Phil," said his friend, " if you can play ball as 
well as I think you can, some day I '11 be proud of hav- 
ing loaned you one idea. And I '11 be darned proud 
to have done it, too! And if you ever mention my 
name in connection with this joint, I'll wallop you 
over the eye ! " He laid his hand on the doorknob, 
and burst out laughing. " Don't look so tragic, Phil," 
he begged. " That 's just the kind of guy I am, you 
know. I never carried anything through in my life. 
I just sort of get things started. Besides, I would n't 
have the time to dub around here anyway. Just one 
thing more — don't offer anybody too much for his 
money. Did you see Phelps fall over himself for that 
set of announcements in the Crime f He 's really go- 
ing to advertise us from now until he opens up. And 
just before he sprang that, I 'd made up my mind to 
announce us in full pages in the Crime, and pay for the 
ads myself ! " 

"But, Pep I You guaranteed the rent — and — 
and all — " 

"Don't worry, old top! I paid one month's rent 
— • I borrowed the money from Wilcox, by the way — 
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and 3rou can pay me back as soon as you get some ad- 
vance checks. So long — you old calamity howler! 
Come in and see me some time!'* He went out, 
laughing, and ran headlong into an inoffensive sopho- 
more, who was knocked off the sidewalk into four 
inches of accumulated rainfall. 

" For Pat's sake, Pep McHenry ! " growled the in- 
dignant one. "You're the limit! I don't believe 
you ever thought of anybody else's comfort in all your 
Ufe ! " 

Over the deep green of Soldiers' Field the last 
shadows of the afternoon were slowly lengthening 
when a slim young man rose from the Harvard bench, 
and strolled unconcernedly to the plate. Near second 
base a frenzied senior danced impatiently; at third a 
stolid junior waited for the supreme effort, and guyed 
the Yale third baseman as he waited. The blue- 
stockinged infidders closed in for the last man. From 
grand stand and bleachers came alternate roars of 
hope, and inspiration, and pleading. 
"Paste it, Smithy — paste it!'' 
" Last man, everybody — play it safe! *' 
"Takes one to hit, old boy!" 
" Two nms to win, old top — one to tie I " 
" Wait for a good one. Smithy ! " 
" Lean against the trade-mark — ooh ! " 
The Yale pitcher shook his head at the catcher's sig- 
nal. Twice before had this slim yoimg Harvard 
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shortstop caught a fast one on the end of his bat, 
and sent it far out toward the marshes for extra-base 
hits. Now, with two on bases and two out, and two 
runs needed for Harvard to win, the Yale pitcher 
shook his head until the man behind the plate signaled 
a drop. Then the pitcher nodded, and put the last 
ounce of his strength into the delivery. And Phil 
Smith, who was now in a position to care little for the 
high cost of living, knocked a perfectly good doUar- 
and-a-quarter baseball half way to the Charles River. 

McHenry, Wilcox, and one Ted Sewall, fought 
their way arm in arm over the narrow bridge, and 
through the happy crowd, up to the equally crowded 
and happy Square. They talked little, but what they 
said was pregnant. 

" Four to three," said Sewall needlessly. The 
others had also stayed through the game. 

*' Didn't he lean against it?" pleaded Wilcox 
hoarsely. "Didn't he?" 

" I suppose you noticed that Smithy knocked in all 
four runs at one time or another, and saved the game 
about eleven times every inning," said McHenry. 
Some boy," said Sewall. 

Cleverest I ever saw," conceded Wilcox. " They 
say he 's cleaned up over a thousand dollars on those 
Show Rooms — somebody's there every day of the 
week." 

"And on the busy end of the Crvme" said Mc- 
Henry. 
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" Oh, well, we could n't keep him off. He brought 
in so darned much advertising from the people who 
used the Rooms that we had to elect him. He'll 
make good, too." 

"They also say he's some little feetball player," 
observed Sewall. " It 's a good thing he caught that 
idea, isn't it? If he'd kept on grinding the way he 
had been, we 'd have lost the Princeton series this year, 
too. Well — let's shoot a game of billiards until 
dinner time." 

" I 'm with you," said Wilcox. " Pepper? " 

"Not me," yawned McHenry. "I haven't the 
nerve. I owe 'em about seventy-nine dollars right 



now." 
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You make me tired. Pep," said Wilcox severely. 
You ought to be mighty well ashamed of yourself. 
There's a man like Phil Smith working his way 
through, and paying his debts like an honest man, 
and you 've got a couple of thousand allowance, and 
owe money like a railroad ! " 

" See you later, Pep," added Sewall. " But I ad- 
vise you to pay up pretty soon — these folks begin to 
get anxious about now, you know. And as a friendly 
tip — if you want to borrow any money, I guess Phil 's 
got all you want. I think it 's pretty disgusting for 
you to let a greasy grind beat you out on the question 
of paying your debts ! You 're a degrading influence ! 
See you later ! " 

McHenry watched his friends disappear imder the 
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brilliantly illuminated sign of the smoke shops, and 
turned away with a queer little sigh. The bulletin 
pasted on the front window attracted his attention, 
and he glanced at it reminiscently. There were two 
items: 

End of seventh: Yale, 3; Harvard, 2. 
Final score: Harvard, 4; Yale, 3. 
Smith Got Another Homer. 

"Oh, well," said McHenry to himself, yawning. 
" Oh, well — I saved their blamed old game for 'em, 
znywsy I " 
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II 

THE DEPTH OF PEPPER McHENRY 

DURING the first week of Freshman year, some- 
one said in the hearing of James Pepper Mc- 
Henry that notwithstanding the popular rumors to 
the contrary, a lot of good men come from Yale. 

'* Yes," said Pepper brightly, " and the better they 
are, the quicker they come ! " 

From this point forward it was generally under- 
stood by the class that McHenry was one of those 
deep thinkers — a man with whom it was unsafe to 
contend in repartee unless you had very recently read 
the current issu6 of the Lampoon, and had a compre- 
hensive outfit of quips and cranks ready to your hand. 

Then when Keith CoUamore fell asleep over his 
Government 2a textbook, and ignited himself with a 
half-burned cigarette, it was McHenry who thought 
to roll him in a Brussels rug, save the rest of the 
cigarettes, and then wait for the fire department which 
— in spite of the horrid slush — was on the scene in 
less than twenty minutes. Pepper, standing at the 
window, demanded the life net, and promised to leap 
into it at the short end of two to one in any amount. 
For this escapade he speedily had an opportunity of 
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explaining his private views to the Administrative 
Board, and of pleading to the charges of disorderly 
conduct in dormitory, inciting a riot, blasphemy, and 
sending in a false alarm. Pepper responded very truth- 
fully that he had n't done anything but yell. He ad- 
mitted that in his excitement he might have suggested 
that some other Freshman send in the alarm, but he 
declined to accept the responsibility, even as acces- 
sory before the fact. He escaped unharmed from the 
Board, and partly for that reason, and partly because 
he had preserved Keith CoUamore for the future use 
of the crew, McHenry was immediately invested with 
the glory of presence of mind, initiative, and ability 
to handle emergencies. 

First impressions are strong; if on your first meet- 
ing with a horse, you plant a hard blow between his 
eyes, he may refuse to make friends with you later, 
but he will always treat you with considerable respect. 
So the glorious class of which McHenry was a charter 
member, having been struck with amazement at the 
uncanny attributes of the man, set him down as a 
wonder, and thought of him as rather the most re- 
markable fellow of them all. And this sort of thing, 
in time, means the Institute. 

It might naturally be supposed that McHenry, dec- 
orated with the honorable appellation of Pep, crowned 
the chief wit and all-around tactitian of the Fresh- 
men, would have been satisfied with his lot. So he 
was — for a short time. Then gradually and in- 
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comprehensibly he began to show signs of melan- 
cholia. He refused many invitations to town, and 
spent much leisure in communing with himself in his 
own room. His friends became seriously concerned 
about him, but he lived on the second floor, and kept 
the key in the lock. The glee club recognized the 
quality of his tenor, and appropriated him for the 
Western trip, but he only smiled deprecatingly at the 
distinction. He wrote splitting parodies with such 
rapidity that the Lampoon editors were really con- 
siderate of his feelings, and printed enough of his 
stuff to qualify him for the paper in the early spring 
— which is almost unheard of in Cambridge — but 
he only sighed, looked angelic, and said the Lampoon 
seemed to be a nice little paper. He was on the Din- 
ner Committee and the Entertainment Committee, 
and he attended all the meetings, threw in a few words 
of pungent comment now and then, and retired early, 
leaving the other members wondering what he could 
have meant by the very transparent statements he 
had made. The depth of Pepper McHenry was a 
source of pride to his class, and when his depth took 
the form of gloominess, the class was all the prouder. 
It realized that the cause must be too deep for their 
feeble intellects to grasp. 

It was n't until March of Freshman year that John 
Phillips, who, as he would modestly admit, "hap- 
pened " to have been captain of the class eleven last 
fall, discovered why Pepper McHenry was so sorrow- 
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ful, even when people weren't looking at him. Mc- 
Henry, it appears, including his mesh underwear and 
his biggest pipe, weighed a hundred and thirty pounds. 
He presented the beefy aspect of the average unpicked 
squab, and he was morose and inconsolable because he 
was n't an athlete. 

The point came out when Phillips lay comfortably 
on McHenry's divan, blowing smoke rings at the 
chandelier. Out of one comer of his eye he could 
see Pepper at his desk, ostensibly composing a keen 
and biting satire for the forthcoming Lampoon, but 
in reality imagining himself an ordinary, stupid, bone- 
headed Freshman with no money, no particular fam- 
ily, a good pair of shoulders, and strength enough to 
step a hundred yards in ten seconds or better, or pull 
a rib out of the varsity boat as an every-day oc- 
currence. Phillips did n't know that when McHenry's 
eyes melted and softened he was fancying himself so 
powerful that he had to be careful when he put on 
his clothes, for fear of tearing them. He should have 
realized that Pepper was at tiiat very minute engaged 
in striking out three Yale batters with the bases full 
— and in the next minute he was throwing a sixteen- 
pound hammer so far that the Athletic Association 
had to send for a new one in order to finish the meet 
on schedule. Phillips did n't know these things ; and 
so he naturally leaped at the most obvious conclusion, 
and having achieved the ultimate end of the pipe- 
smoker by blowing a small ring through a larger one, 
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he said suddenly , and disconcertingly : " Well — 
who is she?" 

" What ! " said McHenry, returning to earth with 
a sickening bump to his pride — for he had been 
about to kick a field goal from the forty-yard line, 
and the interprepation had made him drop the ball. 

"I said, 'who is she?'" 

" She! What in thunder are you talking about ? " 

" That 's what they all say," Phillips assured him 
gravely. 

"Why . . . John! You don't honestly think — 
Good Lord ! Did I look as idiotic as that? " 

" You did." 

« But — " 

" Pep," said his friend, " you 're looking about as 
cheerful as a fish in a furnace. What 's the mat- 
ter?" 

McHenry turned to his satire with a vast show of 
importance. 

" Nothing. Nothing at all. I 'm writing." 

" You 're a liar — for seven minutes by your own 
clock. Seven minutes and twenty seconds, to be 
exact. I want to know what 's eating you ? " 

"I don't know . . . nothing. . . ." 

"You're not on prob, are you?" 

"Do you think I'd worry if I were?" 

" Well, no . . . indigestion ? " 

" Not a chance. As a matter of fact, I wish I did 
have indigestion — because then I wouldn't have to 
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make excuses to silly lunatics like you who want to 
know what the matter is with me." 

Phillips pondered that for some time, gave it up, 
and was about to resume his cross-examination when 
McHenry whirled on him, and poimded his desk vio- 
lently. 

" Good Lord, John f When I look at you or any- 
body like you, I get the jim-jams! Why couldn't 
/ have been bom with a pin-head and forty pounds 
more weight!" 

" Thanks for the compliment," said Phillips drily. 

"No . . . you know I didn't mean it that way! 
But all I can do is to pull chest-weights in the gym, 
and run up to Porter Station and back with a crowd 
of greasy grinds every night — and you can get out 
on Soldiers' Field and whale the stuffing out of peo- 
ple! It makes me sick! I might just as well have 
gone to Wellesley — " 

" Why, Pep ! " The football man sat upright, and 
forgot to blow smoke rings. "Why — you don't 
mean — with all you've done, and the bean you've 
got — you want anything else, do you ? What do you 
tfiink you are, anyhow ? " 

"John,** said Pepper soberly, "I'd swap every 
blamed thing I Ve got for your football numerals." 

Phillips replaced the pipe in his mouth and blew a 
ring, through which he squinted at his peppery young 
friend. 

"W-e-1-1," he observed, "you weren't on the 
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front steps when they gave out the beef, . . . were 
you?" 

" It was n't my fault," groaned Pepper. " Don't 
blame me for it, John. I feel worse about it than you 
do." 

You might try lacrosse — *' 
Say," said McHenry, " if I can't play football as 
it is, do you think I could do it any better with a club ? " 
Ever do any athletics at school ? " 
A little — but our team only averaged a hundred 
and forty. Besides, I haven't told you the worst of 
it. You know I have n't tried for anything yet, don't 
you ? Do you know why ? '* 
" Let 's have it." 

McHenry blushed vividly, and averted his face. 
" I could n't pass the strength test," he said almost 
inaudibly. 

Yes — the best I could do was 540." 
Zowie!" said Phillips under his breath. He 
thought long and earnestly, while Pepper examined the 
details of a paper cutter. "But it's ridiculous!" 
breathed Phillips. " You 're perfectly hard enough — 
I was telling somebody only a few days ago what a 
demon of a quarterback you 'd have been, with a noodle 
like yours — and quick, too ! Why, you could run a 
team like a steam engine ! And you 're simply great 
on grabbing chances, and getting away with 'em ! And 
— ^well, of course 540 won't let you in for the big 
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teams, but it 11 let you tackle the minor sports, won't 
it?" 

McHenry shook himself, and picked up his pen. 

" Sure it will ! " insisted the football man ; " 500 
for the minors, 600 for baseball and track, and 700 for 
crew and football. Still — I should think a man as 
clever as you are could have managed to get 700 some- 
how. How about soccer ? " 

" AH I want is my football numerals," said McHenry 
gloomily. " No use. Nobody would ever mistake me 
for a white hope." 

Phillips glanced at the clock, which showed that his 
lecture was perilously near. He wasted one more 
match on his trusty pipe, and picked up his cap from 
the study table. 

" I 'm sorry, Pep — only I should think a man as 
deep and crafty as you are could get away with it 
somehow. Let 's talk it over again — because if you 
could possibly get by your test next fall, you 'd surely 
have a chance for the class team." He grinned hope- 
fully, and went out, leaving McHenry still rehearsing 
the salient features of the paper cutter. 

Far over in the Yard the old bell on the chapel began 
to clang the summons to eleven o'clocks. Under Mc- 
Henry's window a babel of voices rose cheerily, and 
acting on a sudden impulse, he got up, and peered down 
at the men swarming out of Ridgely and Claverly and 
Randolph. Among them he saw men he knew — Pat 
Welch, who translated Freshman German like a truck- 
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driver, and made two touchdowns against Andover; 
Billy Rink, who was on probation half the time, and 
made a collection of numeral sweaters the other half; 
Abbot Wynkoop, the stupidest man in Randolph and 
the fastest man in Cambridge over the high hurdles; 
and Steve Findlay, who was up to his ears in condi- 
tions, and still weighed a hundred and sixty-one when 
he took his seat in the bow of the Freshman boat. 
Strong men, these, but shall brawn always have the 
call, and brain never get a hearing ? 

McHenry walked slowly back to his desk, and sat 
down. He was wondering, if he were really so as- 
tonishingly clever, why he could n't assume the leading 
part in the three celebrated cases. Hare vs. Tortoise, 
David vs. Goliath, or Pen vs. Sword. Carelessly he 
brushed aside the satire for the Lampoon — his soul 
was above such things. Out of a mass of similar 
papers he dug a bit of brownish pasteboard on which 
was his puerile record for the strength test — the test 
which every athlete must take before he may report 
as a candidate for any athletic team. And McHenry 
had accumulated 540 pounds out of the necessary 
700! 

"Deep!" said Pepper to himself. "Good Lord! 
What d'you mean — deep? What the mischief is 
deep? And clever?" He scrutinized the tell-tale 
figures closely, and pounded the desk again. " Con- 
found it ! " yelled McHenry to his shivering reputation, 
" I '11 show 'em whether I 'm deep or not 1 " He 
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dragged a tweed cap over his eyes, and started dog- 
gedly for the gymnasium. 

n 

At the beginning of sophomore year, three notable 
events were recorded in the annals of the great uni- 
versity. Steam heat and electric lights were intro- 
duced into the rooms in Holworthy; Massachusetts 
Avenue was dosed to the public and opened to its very 
vitals for the new subway; and Pepper McHenry 
passed the strength test. The first two of these occur- 
rences escaped more than the traditional seven days' 
comment; but the young assistant physical director 
who put McHenry through his evolutions in Dr. Sar- 
gent's sanctum could n't believe the evidence of his own 
eyes ; and wrote a paper for the Graduates^ Magazine, 
bragging about the Sargent system of training which 
had enabled a very slight young man to increase his 
rating from 540 to 702 in a single year. It was all 
but incredible, he said, even although the yoimg man 
had exercised on the testing machines all last spring. 
Those of Pepper's friends who had seen him in run- 
ning clothes wouldn't believe the rumor until they 
saw the certificate which gave him permission to play 
class football. Dr. Sargent did n't believe it anyway. 
The student Council got hold of the matter, and, scent- 
ing chicanery, suggested that to save further discus- 
sion. Pepper had better take his strength test over 
again; and Pepper said that he'd gladly do it if all 
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the members of the Council would resign, and compete 
for their places in another election. His plan was as 
fair for them, he said, as theirs was for him; or, in 
other words, everybody ought to stand by the returns. 
Or, still more intelligibly, you can't unscramble an egg. 
The upshot of the whole matter was that McHenry 
invested plenteously in shoe-leather, moleskin and 
crimson wool, and reported to his class captain as a 
candidate for the sophomore team. 

There is a strong probability that the captain, one 
Whittemore, would n't have given him an opportunity 
to show his powers if John Phillips, now on the var- 
sity squad, had n't turned an ankle, and was sent over 
to spend an afternoon coaching his classmates. 

'* Say, you Whittemore," said Phillips. " I 'd advise 
you not to make any mistake about Pep McHenry. He 
was a perfect devil at prep-school." 

" Mistake I " retorted the captain. " Why, I 'd just 
as soon have a crippled chicken on the team ! He is n't 
big enough to blow the whistle ! " 

Phillips tapped his forehead significantly. 

" He may not be as big as the Bimker Hill monu- 
ment," he conceded, " but he 's there with the head- 
work, and don't you forget it. And just because he 
did n't come out last year, there 's no reason for you 
to be prejudiced. You give him a try-out.'^ 

Obediently the class captain gave McHenry a try- 
out. It consisted in tackling the dummy, but when the 
spectacle was over, there was a difference of opinion as 
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to whether McHenry had tackled the dummy, or the 
dummy had tackled McHenry. At any rate, he flung 
himself against the weighted figure so viciously that 
two brawny guards carried him off the field ; and, curi- 
ously enough, the slight contusions on Pepper's knee- 
cap, coupled with the manner in which he had flown 
at the dummy, filled the squad with as much discon- 
solation as though they had lost the entire line. 

" Come on ! " begged the captain. " Come on, you 
fellows I This is a serious business, even if it 's only 
interclass. Won't you kindly hump yourselves?" 

" That little shrimp," said one end to the other, " is 
one of the darnedest best quarterbacks you ever saw 
in your life!" 

" Ever see him play ? " 

" I don't need to." 

"Gee!" said a halfback. "He had just the snap 
we needed." 

" For Pete's sake ! " howled the captain. " Are you 
all going to quit just because Pep McHenry got bumped 
in the shin ? Who 's trying for quarter ? Sewall ? " 

" I was," said Sewall, " but I 'm not." 

" What 's the reason you are n't ? " 

"Well, I don't think there's any use. Pep Mc- 
Henry — ^" 

" Are you scared out? Where 's Spinden? " 

" Oh, I 'm here all right," said a gentle bass voice, 
as Spinden emerged from the background and presented 
himself for inspection. " Only I don't want to try 
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quarter this year. I 'd only be a sub, if Pep 's playing. 
I want to try for half." 

The captain put his hands on his hips, and groaned. 

« Well — " 

"Well—?'' 

" Line up, anyway ! Line up 1 " 

"That boy McHenry," said Sewall to his room- 
mate, " is fast as the dickens." 

" Hey, Whit, when Pep comes back can I play end ? " 

** Shut up — shut up, everybody ! Sewall, have you 
got the signals ? " 

"Why, not exactly," said Sewall. "I knew I 
was n't going to try quarter, so I did n't learn 'em very 
well — just enough to play end." 

" Suffering Judas f Spinden, you play — " 

"Oh, I don't know 'em, anyway. I didn't have 
time. Don't you suppose a man has got to do dome 
work once in a while? I had a Phil conference this 
morning." 

Whittemore observed with great relief that John 
Phillips was stalking across the plain towards them. 
Oh, John," he demanded, " is he hurt much ? " 
No — he '11 be out in a couple of days. Slammed 
his knee, that 's all. Well — " he turned to the wran- 
gling sophomores — "what is this — a football prac- 
tice, or a the dansant? " 

The men, awed by the intonation of a varsity sub- 
stitute, shuffled into line. First impressions are strong, 
and every man there, knowing Pepper McHenry as 
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they all thought they knew him, was convinced that 
practice for the next few days would be a farce with- 
out him. 

" You play quarter, Sewall," ordered Whittemore. 
"And say — try to get some Ufe into it, will you? 
We don't need to hand Pep this job without at least 
giving him a little competition. Well ... let 's hope 
he 's back soon. Signal! '* 

ni 

Two weeks' practice is quite sufficient for class foot- 
ball. Often it is too much. The sophomore team, 
which was admittedly certain to win the interclass 
series, and their numerals, went from bad to worse 
during those two weeks, so that if the work had lasted 
a few days longer, it would have gone from worse to 
impossible. 

Contrary to the original opinion, McHenry didn't 
report again until the day before the first game, which 
was with the juniors. On the strength of his tre- 
mendous reputation he had eaten at training table at 
Memorial ; and he had improved the interval by learn- 
ing the rules by heart, and committing the signals so 
thoroughly to memory that he could recite them back- 
wards or forwards, and, as he was willing to prove on 
sufficient provocation, in French or German, As an 
instance of his adaptability: he attended on Monday 
night one of the Cambridge dances at Brattle Hall, 
and noted, during the progress of the Virginia Reel 
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(danced solely for the benefit of the older chaperones) 
that Kendall, one of the halfbacks, was hopelessly 
stranded some distance from his grandmotherly part- 
ner. Claflin, a tackle, was in the foreground. 

''22 — 6 — 1 8 — 3 ! " hissed McHenry to the be- 
wildered Kendall, who, with a heartfelt sigh of grati- 
tude, followed the signal, dashed about five yards out- 
side of tackle, and found his partner waiting for him 
just where the play was generally spilled by the op- 
ponents. 

" Holy Mackerel ! " said Kendall after the Reel was 
over, " he did n't have time to explain, and it is n't po- 
lite to point. And I 'd forgotten what the dear old 
creature looked like ! By gosh, Qaflin, you 'U have to 
admit he 's clever ! " 

" I 'm with you," said Claflin briefly. " What a 
pity he has n't got more weight ! I '11 bet he 'd make 
his H." 

The sophomores met the juniors on Tuesday, and 
aided by a prodigious amount of cheering, and some 
outrageous decisions by an incapable referee, ran the 
score up to 26-0 in the first half. McHenry, as an 
invaluable man, but one who was subject to injury, 
was kept on the sidelines, as befits a delicate organism. 
The intermission, however, was punctuated by such 
vociferous demands for Pepper that he was sent into 
the game to begin the second half. He went on the 
field in the manner of a small cyclone. 

The sophomores kicked off, and McHenry, being un- 
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opposed, got down under the kick with the speed of a 
bullet. He was never nearer than ten yards to the man 
with the ball, but the class cheered him just the same. 

" Suffering cats ! What speed ! " they said. 

The juniors attempted a play or two in the line, and 
McHenry howled vivid instructions to his forwards. 
He was so far in the backfield that he was n't of the 
least assistance, but his dynamic energy impressed the 
spectators, and added fire and dash to the other men 
on the eleven, 

" Murder ! What pep ! '* they said delightedly. 

Then suddenly the two lines widened; and Kendall 
came trotting back towards him. 

" Look out for a kick. Pep ! " he cried. 

Out of the sky came a dirty yellow spheroid, whirling 
with devilish persistence as it fell. Numbly McHenry 
caught it, and numb with his success he stood in his 
tracks, while a too-anxious junior end, diving headlong 
at him, fell on his face, and left him a clear field. 
McHenry naturally ran the ball in a matter of twenty 
yards, and the sidelines rocked with enthusiasm. 

'* Did you see him dodge that end — did you? " 

"Gee! What an eye!" 

" Put him clean out of the play ! *' 

"What! My God! He's hurt!" 

McHenry was helped to his feet by Whittemore and 
Kendall, and although he grinned pluckily, and tried 
to stand alone, he collapsed as soon as the supporting 
hands were removed. 
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" I 'm all right ! " he pleaded agonizedly. " I 'm all 
right, Whit — let me stay in ! I *11 be all right in a 
minute ! " 

" We can't take chances on you — this is sewed up 
tight 1 We 'U need you next week I Get out, Pep — 
get off the field 1 Oh, Spinden ! " 

McHenry limped to the sidelines, where some one 
enveloped him in a blanket. Sympathy poured into his 
ears — he was a great quarterback, they said, and it 
was an adjectived shame that he had to have such tough 
luck. At any rate — the juniors had already beaten 
the seniors, so the sophomores could n't lose the series 
unless the seniors beat them next week — and so ad 
infinitum. And McHenry, when he had emerged from 
his daze, and was more acutely conscious of the pain in 
his knee, suddenly realized that he had been actually 
wounded on the field of battle — that he had been 
knocked out, and hurt in a game of football, and in 
spite of the pain, he gloated at the recollection. He 
had come out for football solely to win his numerals ; 
It suddenly came to him that what he had really wanted 
was to play football! He wished that big junior had 
hit him harder — much ^:^rder! He wasn't simply 
McHenry, the wit; Mcheui}, the shrimp funny-man; 
he was McHenry, the class quarterback. He had won 
his reputation on subterfuge; he had thought that it 
would surely crumble when put to trial; but he had 
run that ball back twenty yards, and he was proud of 
it! 
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McHenry gritted his teeth to keep the tears out of 
his eyes, and watched his classmates collect another 
dozen points against the disorganized junior team be- 
fore he was forced to ask a substitute center to help 
him in to the locker building. The substitutes did n't 
bother to ask his advice in the matter, but deposited 
him imceremoniously on a bench, and went for the 
trainer. The verdict was a sprain; the prescription 
was complete rest for a week. The final game was 
due in six days. 

A . . . week ! " said McHenry faintly. 
An week ! " said Donovan, departing. 

So for five torturing days Pepper took a taxicab to 
Soldiers' Field to watch his fellows perfecting end 
rtms, and skin tackle plays, and forward passes, and 
all the other intricacies by which they hoped to win 
renown for the class, and numerals for themselves. A 
dozen times he was on the point of confessing to 
Whittemore that he really was n't half as much of a 
football player as they thought he was, but each time 
that he conceived the idea, he saw himself in fancy 
kicking that field-goal from the forty-yard line, and 
his resolution wavered. There was one chance in a 
thousand, he thought, that he might make good — and 
so he never told Whittemore. And besides, he was 
under orders not to play for a week anyway. In the 
meantime, the class talked in undertones, and said that 
McHenry 's injury lowered their chances by fifty per 
cent. ! 
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The fatal day came — as fatal days have had a 
habit of doing for many years; and McHenry, still 
technically disabled, dressed disconsolately with his 
classmates. He might as well, he said, go in proper 
attire to his own funeral. It was considered quite the 
thing in the best society, and he 'd better get used to 
it; even if his week of probation was not over, and he 
was n't supposed to dream of playing. 

Now and then history repeats itself, and the tortoise 
wins a second leg on the cross-country competition. 
That team of despised seniors — half of whom wore 
spectacles off the field — went into it with the firm reso- 
lution to keep the score below twenty, and their plan 
succeeded so admirably that the first quarter, and the 
the second ended in a scoreless tie. Moreover, the 
confident sophomores had saved themselves by the 
barest luck from being scored on. 

McHenry trailed after his mates to the haven of 
the locker building, and listened with admiration to 
the vocabulary of his friend Whittemore. The sopho- 
mores, said Whittemore, were a disgrace to the Grand 
Army. They played like a Class B team in the Ep- 
worth League on an off day. They ran with the speed 
of frightened rhinoceri, and they tried to tackle op- 
ponents by casting piercing glances at the enemy's re- 
treating feet. They deserved to be beaten, and to be 
beaten would mean a triple tie for the series, and no 
numerals for anybody; while if neither side scored, 
the sophomores, as undefeated, would take the award. 
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It was therefore necessary to score, or at least to pre- 
vent the other team scoring, and Whittemore called 
upon the ancestry of his men, upon their loyalty to any- 
thing they cared to think about, upon their manhood 
and their class spirit and their hope of numerals to 
get out there and fight like wildcats. After which the 
sophomores talked nervously to each other in under- 
tones, forced the will into the eye, went back to the 
conflict, and proceeded to muff punts with the regu- 
larity of clockwork. That is the result of most perora- 
tions. 

The third quarter ended with the score still a tie, 
but again the sophomores had only good fortune to 
thank. Sewall was hurt, and retired in favor of 
Spinden, who promptly fell in front of a cross-buck, 
and had to give way to an inferior third-string man. 
The seniors, diagnosing the situation, punted as soon 
as they got the ball, and as the third-string man always 
dropped the ball, the rooters on the sidelines began to 
show the premonitory symptoms of heart-failure. 
Steadily the seniors advanced, gaining a few yards on 
every exchange of kicks . . . they crossed the center 
line, and punted again . . . and the quarterback 
dropped the ball! Kendall got it just in the nick of 
time. The sophomores kicked . . . the seniors pre- 
pared to punt back. This time Whittemore held up 
his hand. 

"Mr. Referee!'' he barked. "Oh, Mr. Referee! 
Fatty! Time out!" He lifted two fingers towards 
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the blanketed substitutes. " Pep ! " he barked. " Mc- 
Henry ! " 

McHenry's sweater was hauled over his head ; some 
one banged him encouragingly on the back; and he 
stumbled out on the field. All the field was turning 
black ... his knee was stiff ... he knew he had n't 
any right to play! There must be a mistake some- 
where ! He had n't intended . . . why, these silly idiots 
must think he could really play football ! He tried to 
say something about it, but the words stuck in his 
throat. He remembered the presence of mind of 
Brown of Harvard, but — for himself — he felt pale 
green. 

" There 's only about four minutes, Pep ! " whispered 
Whittemore hoarsely. "All you've got to do is to 
catch that ball, and run like blue blazes! Even with 
a bum knee, you 're the best we 've got ! It 's up to 
you ! Six times this half we ought to have been scored 
on — this time they'll kick right down to the goal- 
line, and if you drop that ball, and they get it, they '11 
score a touchdown ! " 

McHenry the Deep, McHenry the Gever, McHenry 
who had got himself on the class team by sheer nerve 
and strategy, stumbled back until he stood between the 
goal-posts. Only a few yards ahead of him he saw 
the lines forming. Out of the sky he saw that dirty 
yellow bird soaring, soaring ... he was perfectly con- 
scious that Billy Whittemore was running towards him, 
screaming as he ran. Also a few thousand seniors, 
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yelling fiendishly as they ran ! And countless millions 
of lunatics ranged alongside the field — all yelling 
fiendishly ! 

McHenry caught the ball, and went down under a 
whirlwind tackle on the one yard line. He was 
dragged to his feet, and cast aside. 

" Get out of the way ! " said McHenry impotently. 
" Let me through here ! " 

He was behind the line; mechanically he gave the 
signal for Kendall to take the ball. 

"Nol Nol'^ roared Whittemore, but he was too 
late. The ball was already in play; and McHenry, 
pivoting, saw his captain scrambling on the ground. 
The rest of the backfield, excited and unnerved, had 
over-run. McHenry felt hands grasping at his 
shoulder . . . and he knew that if he went down, he 
would be over the line, and score a safety — and two 
points — for the other side. 

McHenry fired the ball aimlessly in the air. 

" Forward pass ! '' he gasped. " Forward pass ! " 

There was a wild melee for the ball, and a wild 
shriek from the seniors when the other twenty-one men 
were pried off their fullback, and the ball was found 
under his abdomen — less than six inches from the 
last white line, and victory ! 

" Touchdown ! Touchdown ! " 

" One play to put it over — one play ! " 

" Seniors' ball,'* said the referee, rising. 

"Hold on!" said McHenry with some difficulty. 
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Hold on a second, Fatty — that was an uncompleted 
forward pass 1 It 's our ball ! " 

"What?" 

" Oh, never, never ! " 

" The nerve of the peanut ! " 

" Why, our man 's got it ! " 

" Never in the world ! " 

" Show me the rules ! " 

" Wait a minute! " pleaded the harassed referee. 

" Rule 19, section c," piped McHenry. " You look 
it up!" 

"Who's got a rule-book?" 

" You have — in your hip-pocket ! What rule did 
you say, Pep?" 

" Nineteen — it 's an uncompleted forward pass ! 
It hit the ground before anybody touched it. It's 
our ball!" 

"Yes, by gosh I But—" 

" But he did n't try to make a pass ! That 's evad- 

* if 

mg— " 

"YouVe darned right he did! Didn't you hear 
him yell it out?" 

" It 's an outrage ! " 

"It's — it's in the rules," said the referee. 
" Only — I never thought of it that way before. It 
seems perfectly clear. It certainly did hit the ground 
before anybody touched it ! It 's still the sophomores' 
ball ! " 

" Time ! " shouted the head-linesman. " You 're a 
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fine fat bunch of officials, you are ! You did n't blow 
your whistle for time out when this row started. 
Game 's over ! Sophomores win the series ! " 

The two teams disintegrated into a riot as the referee 
hurriedly sneaked away. 

" Nothing to nothing! " 

" Highway robbery ! " 

" What a rotten, rotten fake ! " 
They hired the timekeeper ! " 
How absolutely disgusting ! Fatty — you 're 
crazy ! '* 

" You 're a gang of pickpockets! " 

" Robbers, robbers ! " 

From left and right the rival classes swept to the 
fray. Nothing but black eyes and torn coat-tails could 
wipe out this deadly rivalry. Not since the Bloody 
Monday rush was abolished had a thing like this 
come to pass — it was too good to miss ! Instead of 
fighting for supremacy with class football teams, the 
classes themselves swooped to the attack, with the 
teams in the center, and it was a good, even contest 
until the sun set over the Stadium, and darkness spelled 
a truce. Then they all went back to the Square, tell- 
ing each other how good they were. Somewhere 
about the middle of the crowd was Pepper McHenry, 
and it is difficult to say whether he was prouder of the 
athletic glory now open to him in the form of numerals, 
or of his left eye, which had already closed, or of the 
reiterated statements of his friends that he was a crafty, 
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clever lad — for of all the warring clansmen in the 
class series, he was the only man who had so much as 
opened a rule-book. 

" Nobody but you would have thought of it, Pep! " 
they chorused. " Gee ! You 've got a head like a 
tack I If you only had about thirty pounds more 
weight !'' 

McHenry said nothing, but thought much. 

" Holy Smoke ! " he said to himself, patting his eye 
tenderly. ''Am I deep? Am I? I'm hanged if I 
don't believe they 're right ! " 

IV 

McHenry's cousin, who was at Dartmouth, came 
down for a week-end, and happened upon McHenry's 
report of his strength-test. 

" Christmas ! " he exclaimed. " Does 700 let you in 
for football? It does us. You just squeaked 
through, didn't you? But — Christmas I I didn't 
know you 're as strong as that ! " 

"Yeah!" said McHenry. "As a matter of fact, 
I 'm not. Just a little deep stuff, Roger." 

"Deep stuff?" 

" Correct. I just got acquainted with the machines 
last spring. They're almost human. They've all 
got their faults. And I just had to play football! 
Well, over in the gym there 's a loose board right be- 
hind the thing they use for the back test. It 's a couple 
of handles, you know, and you take 'em between your 
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knees and tug. Well, if you stand on that loose board, 
it works like a charm. You get a little bounce, and 
pull the daylights out of the thing." 

Zowie ! " gasped the cousin from Dartmouth. 
Yes. Then there's the lung test. Instead of 
blowing gradually the way most men do, you just give 
one good snort, and you 've got her. The doctor said 
I had enough lung capacity to blow up a balloon. And 
on the grip — well, you work that the other way. If 
you give it a good squeeze, you get about 25, but if you 
give a long, steady one you run it up to 40 or 45." 

"But — is it fair?" 

" Fair ! It 's on their own equipment ! It is n't my 
fault if I learned how to work the things, is it? It 's 
what I call taking darned good advantage of your op- 
portunities, that 's all ! " 

The cousin caught sight of a numeral sweater on the 
floor, and pounced upon it. 

" Gee ! You 're a deep guy ! " he said with great 
conviction. " What 's this for ? " 

" Oh, not much . . . just class football. It really 
does n't amount to much. I 'm not going to try for 
the team another year — it takes too much time, and 
I'm on the Lampoon, you know, and then — " he 
yawned diffidently — " if I need exercise, I think I '11 
take a shot at the crew." 

The cousin regarded McHenry soberly, estimating 
each one of his hundred and thirty pounds at full 
value ; but because he was a Dartmouth man, and 
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although of generous size and adequate physique, he 
had never been able to win so much as a class football 
insignia, he merely fingered the numeral sweater appre- 
ciatively, and said never a word to McHenry. He was 
wondering how it would feel to be clever I 
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McHENRY AND THE BLUE RIBBON 

AFTER he had once learned to play the banjo, 
McHenry played it regularly every morning 
and evening, and at all other times when he felt the 
joy of living, until dissuaded by physical violence, or 
moral suasion. When he remembered to lock the 
door, as in the present instance, the only solution to 
the problem of universal peace was for the man whose 
room was directly over his to draw a baseball bat 
quickly but firmly across the radiator coils, thus 
creating an accompaniment so immeasurably superior 
in tonal quality to the banjo that McHenry generally 
gave up in disgust, with the loud remark that the world 
was going to the dogs, and nobody appreciated good 
music. 

The man upstairs had just laid down his bat in grim 
triumph, and McHenry had once more imbarred his 
portal, when Monk Spinden came in with the morning 
papers, and helped himself to Pepper's cigarettes. 

" I can't tell you, old fellow," said Spinden, inhaling 
luxuriously, " how glad I am to see you still keep these 
things in your room. I Ve heard that tobacco injures 
the health." 
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"Monk," said his host, "I'd brain you — if you 
had anything to brain! " 

The civilities having been accomplished, Spinden dis- 
posed himself on McHenry's divan, and blew smoke 
rings at the ceiling. 

" I heard a whale of a row last night when I went 
past the Lampoon Building/* he remarked. " What 
was it, another initiation ? " 

It was all of that," said McHenry reminiscently. 

There was a large, corpulent neophyte built on the 
classic lines of a hack — and the candidates gave a 
play, a sort of allegorical farce, in which there had to 
be a typhoon. Well, this two-hundred-and-sixty- 
pound lad was the typhoon, and, after he had about 
six steins of punch in him, I want to tell you that he 
was a pretty good imitation of two typhoons. He 
broke three chairs and one window, and we Ve made 
a rule that hereafter no candidates' play can have any- 
thing more allegorical than a gentle breeze." 

" It seems to me," said Spinden severely, " that you 
funny men on the Lampoon are much too convivial. 
It ought to be stopped — unless you send me an in- 
vitation to your next punch. Here — want to see the 
papers?" 

"Thanks," said McHenry, accepting them. He 
turned to the sporting page of the Herald, and read it 
carefully. Spinden smoked, and watched him. Mc- 
Henry pawed over the financial columns, utterly dis- 
regarded the editorials, and came to rest at the local 
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news. Suddenly his jaw droi^d startlingly — and 
Spinden lighted his second cigarette, and looked out 
of the window. 

" Holy mackerel ! " breathed McHenry, tightening 
his grip on the Herald, and devouring the first column 
with all the symptoms of mental indigestion. 

" Anything interesting, Pepper? " 

"Why — why— '' 

" Go on — read it, if it *s any good ! " 

McHenry wet his lips, and breathed stertorously. 
Then, with eyes opened very wide, and a mouth which 
twitched in spite of his wrath and indignation, he 
slowly read the following item of political and social 
importance : 

PROHIBITION CLUB AT HARVARD. 

Students Revolt Against Excesses of the Gold Coast. 
Insurgents Led by J. P. McHenry. 

Cambridge, October 20. — It was reported to-day that a 
niunber of prominent undergraduates, led by James Pepper 
McHenry, son of one of Chicago's noted financiers, have re- 
volted against the unbridled license of the Gold Coast. 
During national political campaigns, Harvard students have 
usually formed clubs in support of the various parties, and 
Mr. McHenry purposes to enlist a majority of the representa- 
tive men in the university in a Prohibition Club, which will 
advocate total abstinence from alcohol or tobacco in any 
form. 

At the State Prohibition headquarters it was admitted that 
Mr. McHenry's organization has asked to be affiliated with 
the State and national bodies. 
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Mr. McHenry is secretary of the sophomore class, a mem- 
ber of several exclusive clubs, and well known in Cambridge, 
Boston, and Chicago. His father is a leading broker of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange, and his uncle, F. G. Prince^ is an 
officer of the New York Anti-Cigarette League. 

" Holy — mackerel ! " said McHenry, dropping the 
paper to the floor. 

" Ha — rather good, you know ! " volunteered Spin- 
den, in the accent popularly supposed to be English. 
" The idea — Pepper McHenry on the water wagon 1 
WooshI " 

He placed his cigarette much too carefully on the 
window ledge, and rolled on the divan in paroxysms of 
mirth. In an instant McHenry was upon him, strug- 
gling for the hold which the handbooks say is un- 
breakable. The handbooks never assumed that one 
of a himdred and thirty pounds would attempt to prac- 
tise manhandling on one of a hundred and sixty, so 
that the results were not in the least according to the 
illustrations. McHenry was deposited, panting, on 
the floor. 

" You did that, Spinden ! " he croaked. " I know 
you did ! You — you — " 

"If you call me any more names," promised his 
guest, resuming the cigarette, " I '11 throw you in the 
ash barrel. Pep. Anyway, now we 're square." 

*' Square! You play a trick like that on a man 
you can lick, and call it sqtmreT" 

" Pause, dear friend," said Spinden amicably. 
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" Let 's walk hand in hand through the dim vista of 
the past. Perhaps you don't recall a little episode of 
freshman year^ One Spinden, a trustful youth with 
no acquaintances in Cambridge, met one McHenry on 
the avenue on the first day of college, and took him for 
an upperclassman — that was because you were so 
darned cocky. Pep. Said Spinden asked for a little 
advice, after which he dashed over to Mem to apply 
for membership in the Dining Association. The au- 
ditor was very decent until I said that my application 
was backed by a prominent sophomore. Then he 
grinned, and said that since there was room for only 
sixteen hundred men in the joint, I need n't worry.'* 

"That was merely a passing jest," said McHenry 
feebly, scrambling to his feet, and reaching for the 
Herald. 

" Once again, dear friend. I did n't go over to 
Brine's to ask for a Freshman Bible, because that really 
did sound too fishy, but I did n't see anything out of 
the way in reporting to the president. You see, I 'd 
been in England that summer, and I knew how the 
freshmen at Oxford have to report to the vice chan- 
cellor, so I just naturally waltzed up to prexy's office, 
got by the Ethiopian, and introduced myself." 

" A little idea of my own," said McHenry, trying 
to smile. 

" Quite so. Then, since you 'd told me your name 
— or I thought it was your name — and where you 
lived, I slammed into somebody's room in Thayer ready 
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to slay you. The name you 'd given me was A. B. 
See. The senior in that room suggested that I'd 
better go look at a dictionary. So I started out, mad 
as a hornet, and just as I got down on the walk, a fat 
little man bumped into me, and knocked me off my 
feet. I was busy explaining his pedigree to him when 
I saw it was the dean." 

" Oh, Lord ! " groaned Pepper, slumping dismally 
into his chair. " They Ve got an editorial on me — 
it 's headed : ' Good for McHenryl * Oh, Monk — 
you — you're a human error I Look at it — it con- 
gratulates me — they'll copy this in the New York 
papers, and when that uncle of mine sees itl Monk, 
you 've ruined me ! " 

" It was a pretty clever hunch," admitted Spinden 
joyously. " It 's in the New York papers, too — 
they 're all there if you care to look at them. You see, 
it was like this: I was in town chasing ads for the 
Monthly, and when I was having lunch at the Parker 
House it occurred to me that we 've had Republican, 
and Democratic, and Progressive Clubs out here during 
the campaigns, but never a Prohibition Club. So I 
had another high ball, and went up to the State head- 
quarters, and told them what a pure, high-minded lob- 
ster you are, and how you were out to down the high 
cost of living, and all those things — and — ^" 

" But my uncle! " said McHenry, in utter wretched- 
ness, " my uncle 's coming over here in a few days, 
and — of course, it doesn't make any partictdar dif- 
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ference for a rhinoceros like yourself — but my birth- 
day comes along about then, and I half expected to 
— say, how did you know he 's one of that Anti-Ciga- 
rette gang ? " 

"You told me yourself," crowed Spinden, appro- 
priating a third cork-tipped specimen. " And, Pepper, 
dear, don't you suppose your uncle will be happy 
to know his little Pepper's growing so manly at 
college ? " 

" Manly f " roared McHenry. " How do you sup- 
pose I 'm going to get out of this mess, you young 
hyena ? This is the roughest deal I ' ve ever had in my 
life! What in thunder do you mean by it? " 

" Oh, a lad as clever as you are ought to handle it all 
right," said Spinden carelessly. '* If I could get away 
with reporting to the president, and asking for A. B. 
See, and talking dialect to the dean, I guess you ought 
to manage one innocent uncle easily enough. You 're 
stu:h a clever boy ! " 

It was the first time in his brief college career that 
McHenry had ever been on the defensive, and he did n't 
relish the part. At the same time, he saw very clearly 
that his reputation with the class, with Spinden, and 
with his family was at stake. It was still another 
opportunity to display that wealth of strategy which, 
according to the general rumor, was the characteristic 
feature of his genius. He smiled — feebly. 

" It '11 mean that I '11 have to give up smoking for a 
few days," he murmured. 
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" Smoking 's poison, anyway — where are the 
matches ? " 

" On the table — was that somebody knocking ? " 

*' Come in ! " said Spinden lazily. 

An infinitesimal messenger poked his head around 
the comer of the door, and came in leisurely. In one 
hand he held a telegram, and in the other the signature 
book. McHenry scrawled his initials in the proper 
space, and tore open the yellow envelope. He read the 
message once, twice — and then he rose, and chased 
the messenger into the corridor. 

The telegram was from the reformer-uncle, and it 
read, in substance: 

Congratulations. Shall arrive Thursday morning and 
spend several days with you. Anti-Cigarette League heartily 
indorses your project. Stand ready to furnish money for 
propaganda among the students. Will be pleased to address 
your club at your next meeting. 

"And this," said McHenry bitterly, forgetting all 
about the Dining Association, and the president, and 
A. B. See, and the dean, "this is your long-legged, 
slab-sided, red-headed, pigeon-toed idea of a joke! 
Spinden, I '11 remember this ! " 

" You bet you will," agreed his friend, in great 
glee. 

As soon as he had finished the cigarette, he took his 
departure, and during the interval he had exchanged 
no further words with the great tactician, who sat 
moodily at his desk, drawing meaningless squares and 
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circles on a theme tablet. McHenry thus employed 
was dangerous, and Spinden knew it. 

'* By gosh ! " said the jester to himself, as he hurried 
down the long hallway to his own room, " I wonder if 
he will remember it ? Does n't the poor prune know 
when we 're square? '' 

That contingency, if the truth be told, had n't even 
occurred to McHenry. 

II 

Mr. Frederic G. Prince, reformer and idealist, sat 
in his nephew's comfortable room, and examined the 
minutiae thereof with lively interest. It was the first 
time he had ever bearded a student in his den, and he 
liked the scenery. 

" But I had an impression, James," he said, " that 
the boys went ground — er — visiting — that is, more 
than they seem to do. No one called this afternoon, 
and no one has been in this evening. Is n't that rather 
unusual ? " 

*' Oh, no,*' said Pepper promptly. " The fact is 
that my friends are — well — " 

''Naturally," opined Mr. Prince, "if they're the 
sort of boys who believe in moderation and dignity, 
they 're diligent students. I had n't thought of that. 
They 're probably studying." 

" Undoubtedly," said Pepper, with great relief, but 
his respite was of unmercifully short duration, for a 
tremendous rap on the door was followed by the en- 
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trance of John Phillips in an old master's gown and 
hood, Spinden with a luxuriant pair of false whiskers, 
and Ted Sewall in a cutaway coat and silk hat. 

" I beg your pardon/* stammered Sewall, " we 
did n't — we only wanted to interview you about the 
Prohibition Club!" 

" Come in, gentlemen, come in ! " invited the uncle 
warmly. " I 'm delighted to see you ! " 

McHenry, taken completely off his guard, stood 
petrified while his three friends introduced themselves 
under charmingly romantic aliases, as a proctor, a 
tutor, and a class president, and seated themselves 
about the room. By the time he came to his senses, 
he realized that he could n't expose them without ex- 
posing himself. He was trapped. He tried des- 
perately to grin. 

"As an officer of the university," began Phillips, 
rolling up his sleeves, and fanning himself with his 
cap, " I called to congratulate your nephew, sir, on the 
stand he has taken for purity in morals. He's — 
well, sir, he 's a perfect demon on morality. He 's 
one of the best little moral students we 've got here." 

" Ah — indeed 1 " said the reformer, watching 
Phillips' sleeves as though fascinated. 

" You bet he is ! " confirmed Sewall, producing his 
silver case. He extracted a cigarette, and continued : 
" Your nephew, Mr. Prince, has the unqualified sup- 
port of the — er — the right crowd. We 're with him 
tooth and nail!" He pinched the cigarette, and 
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doubled with agony at the reminder which Spinden 
conveyed to his shin through the medium of his num- 
ber tens. " This/' said Sewall, with marvelous pres- 
ence of mind, although his eyes were swimming with 
involuntary tears, "this, sir, is the curse of modem 
youth ! " He held up the cigarette for inspection, and 
laid it on the table. 

"Right!" exclaimed the reformer. "That and 
cocktails." 

" Speaking of cocktails," said Phillips quite uncon- 
sciously, " there *s a new bar — " 

" Some one at the door ! " thundered Spinden. 

McHenry, who was by this time on the verge of 
nervous prostration, beheld Roger Ward, dapper, ener- 
getic, deferential, on the threshold with a notebook in 
his hand. 

" Beg pardon," apologized Ward, bowing to each of 
the five in turn. "Which is Mr. James McHenry? 
I represent the press of Boston." 

" Did n't I tell you, James ? " beamed his uncle. " A 
man who undertakes some uplifting mission like yours 
is infinitely more important to the community than a 
lazy, purposeless student ! Come in, sir — ^my nephew has 
a message for all the youth of all the world to hear." 

" What I really wanted," explained Ward, holding 
his hand to his face, as he caught sight of Spinden's 
whiskers, "was a statement of — of the — the de- 
tails — " 

" Exactly ! " cried Mr. Prince. " The more pub- 
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licity the better! James, here's the chance of a life- 
time!" 

Under the window there was the sudden roar of 
many voices. Phillips, who was fast losing control of 
himself, rose, and looked down into Mount Auburn 
Street. 

" Hurray for our side! " he choked. " It 's — it 's 
a demonstration I " 

The multitude, which was largely composed of the 
gamins of Cambridge, who can be hired for any tem- 
porary emergency at the current rate of five cents, 
cheered obligingly. 

" Speech ! Speech ! " 

" Hurrah for Mac — t'ree cheers for McHenry ! " 
Speech ! Put out your bean, Mac ! " 
Yea! Speech!" 

Speech! Put our your bean, Mac!" 
We want McHenry ! We want McHenry ! " 

The reformer fairly bubbled with pride and excite- 
ment. 

" They want you, James 1 Say something to them ! 
I tell you, gentlemen, this is a wonderful triumph for 
the clean-minded young men of this university! Go 
on, James — make them a speech." 

Pepper, who was hardly able to stand on his feet, 
staggered to the window and peered out. The crowd 
cheered wildly. 

" Speech ! Speech ! " 

" Hey, mister, scramble a cent ! " 
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"Fellows," said McHenry hoarsely, *'the saloons 
must go ! " 

"Yea, bo!" 

" So — so — so let 's all help to keep 'em going ! " 

" I told you he 's clever ! " yelled Sewall, pounding 
Spinden on the back — to make up for the pimishment 
accorded to his own shin. 

" I thank you ! " said Pepper, closing the window 
with a bang. The crowd outside yelled vociferously, 
and added catcalls to its repertoire. 

" It seems to me you missed an exceptional oppor- 
tunity," complained the reformer, wishing that the 
populace had inquired for him instead. "Why, 
James, where are you going?" 

" Just outside a minute — I '11 be back in ten 
seconds," promised the strategic one, escaping to the 
hallway. 

Upon his return, he found his uncle rehearsing the 
creed of the Anti-Cigarette League to the four men 
who tried to look interested as they listened. He took 
his seat in the darkest comer, and waited. He knew 
his uncle very well, and two or three times he almost 
smiled as their visitors attempted to turn their atten- 
tion to himself, and were as promptly brought back to 
the subject by the indefatigable idealist. Ten minutes 
passed, and twenty — Mr. Prince dilated upon the un- 
sullied boyhood of his nephew, and related countless 
anecdotes touching upon his veneration of truth, his 
love of modesty, and his yearning for a higher life. 
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Pepper writhed, but waited confidently. He ob- 
served with joy that Spinden's whiskers were drooping 
pitiably, and that Phillips was growing very warm in 
his padded gown. He suffered exquisite pain when 
Sewall, stretching himself, threatened to put his foot 
in his silk hat, and missed it by the merest fraction of 
an inch ; but he rejoiced a thousandfold when Ward, in 
pushing back his chair, scraped the nap from the four- 
teen-dollar tile, and ruined it hopelessly. His content 
was all the greater because Sewall, having assumed 
the role of a moralist, could n't be profane about it. 

And then, just when Pepper was beginning to de- 
spair, when his jocular friends had worn out their im- 
agination in his behalf, and his uncle was on the point 
of demanding personal revelations, there came a rever- 
berating tattoo on the study door, and for the first time 
that night Pepper felt no uneasiness. 

" Come in ! " he shouted. 

** James ! " reproved his uncle. 

There entered a young man in a brilliantly checked 
suit. The vamps of his shoes were patent leather, 
while the uppers were of a particularly insinuating 
shade of tan. His hat was of green velours, with a 
bow behind, and his vividly striped tie rested on a 
pleated shirt which was several months ahead of the 
fashions. He was smoking a fragrant cigar. 
McHenry ? " he asked of the company. 
Right here ! " said Pepper. " Have a seat. What 
can I do for you ? " 
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" I 'm from the Herald, '' vouchsafed the newcomer. 

"If you'll allow me the suggestion," interrupted 
Mr. Prince, bridling, " none of these gentlemen believe 
in the use of tobacco — from moral, economic, or 
hygienic grounds — '' 

*' Well, 1 do — are you the McHenry who runs the 
Prohibition Club out here? '' 

** Certainly I am," admitted Pepper engagingly. 
" Can I give you a story ? " 

" That 's what I came for," said the reporter, staring 
unabashed at the remarkable assortment of costumes 
which confronted him. 

*' Well, we 're all organized — officers elected — all 
ready for business." 

" Fine ! " The man who claimed to be from the 
Herald produced sheets of copy paper, and a stubby 
fountain pen. "Let her slide. Any big athletes in 
the crowd ? " 

" Oh, yes — I '11 give you the list. I 'm president, 
of course. The vice president is John Phillips — " 

" On the football team? " 

" Oh, hold on there! " said Phillips, suddenly waking 
to the sound of his own name. 

" Yes, he 's the one. I '11 give you a list of his clubs 
later. The secretary is Robert A. Spinden — " 

" Sure — crew man, is n't he ? " 

" Wait a minute," begged Spinden, not noticing that 
part of his whiskers had loosened. " He is n't — oh, 
I know him well ! " 
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"Crew," insisted McHenry, "class baseball team 
last spring, and in the musical clubs. His father is 
Spinden, of the Flour TrustJ 

" Go ahead — anybody else ? 

Pepper glanced at the four men, who were looking 
very serious and uneasy ; and at his uncle, who nodded 
proudly at each name. Pepper knew exactly what he 
was thinking — how delightful it was that men socially 
and athletically prominent in such a great university 
should be so deeply concerned with moral issues. 

" The treasurer," said Pepper very distinctly, " is 
Theodore P. Sewall— " 

" That the Sewall who was mixed up in the theater 
riot last year ? " 

" Oh, don't ! " said Sewall miserably. 

" He 's the one. And the chairman of the executive 
committee is Roger Ward. That ought to be a good 
bit, because Ward's family are in the distilling business 
in Louisville.'' 

" Peach of a story," agreed the reporter, scribbling 
rapidly. "Next?" 

" That 's all the officers. Now I '11 go ahead with 
the constitution — " 

"Just a moment, please," the reformer broke in. 
" If it would add weight to your report, sir, you might 
add that Frederic G. Prince — this young man's uncle 
— of the New York Anti-Cigarette League, has 
donated the club the sum of five hundred dollars with 
which to promote the admirable work — ^" 
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" What ! " exclaimed Phillips, sitting bolt upright. 

" Five hundred — " 

" To be used/* said Mr. Prince graciously, " pre- 
cisely and unequivocally as my nephew shall determine. 
I trust his judgment absolutely." 

" Just one more thing," added Pepper, " would you 
mind holding the story up for a day or two? There 's 
a lot I 'd like to get into it — plans that are n't quite 
settled, and it occurred to me that it might run better 
as a Sunday feature — photographs, you know — I '11 
get pictures of the officers, if you like — ' and a lot of 
drip about how Harvard has changed since the disgust- 
ing days when men smoked horrid cigarettes, and drank 
rum in their tea." 

The reporter looked at him, and allowed his eyes to 
twinkle slightly. He was an acute young man, and he 
was already fairly well acquainted with the situation. 

" Yes," said Pepper, " and to clear up any uncer- 
tainty, I '11 present you to the gentlemen now. Mr. 
Reporter, this is Mr. Ward on your right — '' 
Glad to meet you, Mr. Ward." 



oner, tnis is ivir. vv aru on your Ti^ni, — " 

" Mr. Sewall — " 

" Sewall, Sewall ? " repeated the reformer. " I 



thought you said Hamilton." 

" Excuse me," said Spinden, leaping to his feet. " I 
— I have an appointment. I '11 see you again, Mr. 
Prince, I hope — " 

" I Ve got to go, too — " 

" I 'm late now — " 
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'* If you '11 wait one second," pleaded the reporter, 
" I forgot all about him — I Ve got a photographer 
out in the hall with a flash-light camera. It won't 
take half a second — ^" 

" I 'm fearfully late," stammered Spinden. 

McHenry stood in the doorway, and folded his arms. 

"The vestry meeting isn't for half an hour," he 
declared solemnly. " I know, because I was invited 
myself. There 's plenty of time. Bring on your flash 
light!" 

ni 

The clock struck two. John Phillips, who had 
argued loudest and said least, yawned whole-heartedly, 
and reverted to the original and vital query : " Well, 
what are we going to do about it? " 

" Don't ask me I' retorted Spinden aggrievedly. 

" Why not ? You got us into the mess, did n't 
you?" 

" I can see my dad reading that dope in the papers," 
said Ward, whose face was pathetic. "It's a fine 
advertisement for him, isn't it?" 

" Yes," said Sewall, " and maybe you 'd like to know 
that after our yoimg theater party last year — although 
I '11 swear I did n't throw a single lemon — my own 
paternal ancestor on my father's side said that if I 
got my name in print like that again, I could quit this 
gilded life, and begin to draw six dollars a week in his 
office. That 's a pretty picture, is n't it ? What are 
you going to do about it. Monk ? " 
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" You fellows make me sick ! " blurted Spinden ag- 
gressively. " Were n't you there, too ? Don't blame 
it on me I How in thunder did / know that Pep was 
telephoning a real reporter to come out and make hash 
of our reputations? I told you he 's clever! *' 

" What gets me," added Ward, " is how he 's going 
to keep it up?" 

" Don't worry about that part of it," advised Sewall. 
" You just keep busy thinking how we 're going to live 
it down ! " 

" As a last resort — I 've heard that you can bribe 
newspaper men — " 

" Yes — when they 've got a chance at a comic fea- 
ture like this 1 Where were you when you heard it ? " 

" Well — we could try —'' 

" All right," said Phillips briskly. " How much has 
anybody got on tap? " 

The conspirators shook their heads in unison. 

" I 'm overdrawn four dollars now — " 

" I 've got thirty to last for six weeks." 

" And I," said Ward, " had to write home last week 
for enough to get my shoes shined. I stand a fat 
chance to draw another wad before Christmas." 

" I suppose two or three hundred would look pretty 
big to that newspaper chap," mused Phillips. " And 
there 's a little leeway, too — we must n't forget that 
— Pep told him to hold it for Sunday." 

Spinden relighted his pipe, and essayed to smile 
C3mically at the same time. 
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'*Two or three hundred — chicken feed!" he 
scoffed. " He would n't smell of anything less than 
five!'' 

"I suppose we might go to Pepper," said Sewall 
timidly. 

** To borrow his five — the five his uncle gave 
him?" 

They all showed faint signs of appreciation, but 
even a good joke was powerless to remove their pall 
of apprehension. 

" No — to explain it to him — and tell him to call it 
off, like a good fellow." 

" Fine ! The same way we called it off — like good 
fellows!" 

"The only trouble with the whole business," in- 
sisted Spinden, " is that the fat-headed brute could n't 
see when we were square! I was perfectly willing to 
to let bygones be bygones — " 

" Dear man," said Phillips, " I know Pep McHenry 
like a book ! He 'd have called it off fast enough if 
we hadn't butted in on his uncle that way! What 
bothers me is that Pep has a disgusting habit of turn- 
ing a little joke like this to his own advantage, at the 
same time that he 's rubbing it in on the other fellow. 
I tell you. Pep 's about as safe as a buzz saw to monkey 
with!" 

" There 's one thing we can do," said Spinden sud- 
denly. " By gosh, we 're a lot of silly idiots not to 
think of it before ! Why, we can simply sit down and 
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write to the Herald and deny the whole business — 
before they print it." 

" Then how about Pep's uncle ? You Ve got to re- 
member that both he and the reporter got our real 
names — and heard us shooting off all that rot about 
the cause, and that sort of thing." 

" Pep's uncle won't stay here forever, thank 
Heaven ! " said Phillips piously. " We don't need to 
consider him at all. No — I think this affair is right 
up to Monk, because in the first place he went to the 
State headquarters, and in the second place he got us 
into Pep's room to-night. All I did was to raise that 
noble mob of Romans, and, if I do say it myself, that 
was the only part of the show that got anywhere. Did 
you hear those boys yell for a speech ? " 

" I absolutely refuse to accept the responsibility ! " 
flashed Spinden. " Apparently you 've forgotten how 
you howled, and said what a fine scheme it was when 
I first told you ! We 're all in it together 1 " 

" Well, it 's too late to do any more to-night, any- 
way — I move we all go to bed. We'll see Pep in 
the morning. Gee! I feel like a licked postage 
stamp ! " 

" Somebody in the house feels happy, anyway," said 
Sewall, as they went quietly out into the dark hall. 
Seemingly from a great distance, the strains of familiar 
music came to them, the music of a stringed instru- 
ment, and the sound of a joyful voice, singing hesi- 
tantly but firmly: "You Can't Keep a Good Man 
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Down." The conspirators halted, and glared at each 
other through the darkness. 

" For the love of Mike ! " whispered Phillips, who 
knew what he was talking about. " We Ve got to look 
out for ourselves 1 It 's Pepper ! " 

IV 

On the f ' zing morning Roger Ward dropped 
casually into i epper McHenry's room, and invited him 
home for a week-end. Twenty minutes later Monk 
Spinden lounged into the McHenry study, and sug- 
gested a theater party that night — at Spinden's ex- 
pense. Shortly before noontime, John Phillips, who 
scorned subterfuge, came stalking along with the an- 
nouncement that much as he hated to do it, he would 
be compelled to chastise his little friend unless he kept 
the story out of the Herald; and, immediately after 
his one-o'clock lecture, Ted Sewall breezed in with the 
information that his sisters were planning a wonderful 
house party for Christmas, and claimed that it would 
be a hopeless failure and a sepulchral frost without Mc- 
Henry. 

To all of these overtures Pepper grinned modestly, 
but only to Sewall did he volunteer any consolation. 

"Ted," he commented, "your little playmate is a 
very great man." 

" You bet he is," said Sewall feelingly. 

" I Ve got some bully flash lights here — maybe 
you 'd care to see them." 
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"You bet I would," said Sewall, even more feel- 
ingly. 

** But — on second thought — let 's wait until this 
evening. You get the crowd around here — don't be 
scared, Ted, my uncle was called back to New York 
very unexpectedly — and we '11 have it out." 

" You bet I will," said Sewall, and this time he spoke 
most feelingly of all. 

It was hardly long enough after dinner to conform 
to the books of etiquette when the four jesters came 
upon McHenry, and found him playing his banjo. 
They did n't reprove him — not one of them ventured 
to request that he cease — they merely sat down, and 
asked where he had put his cigarettes. 

" There aren't any," said Pepper, missing a bar of 
" Silverheels " by the response. 

" What ? Nothing to smoke ? " 

" Your little playmate is a moral man," he told them. 
"Anybody have some chewing gum?" 

"No, thanks— " 

"You'd better," maintained McHenry solemnly. 
" It 's good for the nerves." 

The four all took chewing gum, and chewed. 

"Now, then — I suppose what you really want is 
for me to use my influence with the press ? " 

" Hang it all. Pep," said Spinden aggrievedly, " we 
did n't know you 'd take it so hard, or — " 

" Or you would n't have done it ? Exactly. Well, 
here 's the answer — I 've sworn off! " 
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" No I " they chorused, aghast. 

" Wrong. I have. I 've cut ever3rthing out abso- 
lutely. I never cared much for the stuff, anyway. 
You gave me a darned good excuse, and so I 've quit 
until the first of June." He whistled a bar from an 
opera, and tried to play it — with woeful results. 
" First off. Monk, I want you to go in to the State 
headquarters, and tell 'em it was a mistake about the 
Prohibition Club. Crawl like a worm! Like two 
worms if you have to. Do you care to do that?" 

" I 'm crazy about it ! Sure I will ! Honestly — 
have you sworn off ? " 

" I certainly have — why not ? And you people 
agree — of course — to let the whole business drop, 
don't you ? " 

" Good Lord, Pep ! Could n't you trust us that 
much ? '* 

** Indubitably — indubitably ! I don't imagine any- 
body cares to buy any of these flash lights — '* 

" What 's the price ? " demanded Ward eagerly, and 
Pepper burst out laughing. 

"My innocent young friends," he said, "you've 
done a lot more than you realize for me. If you'll 
absolutely swear not to try to get funny any more, I '11 
let you into some good news." 

" I '11 swear anything! " 

" You 've got us. Pep — have a heart ! " 

"Anything on earth — if you can call off the 
Heraidl '' 
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" I '11 go in there myself," promised Phillips, " and 
make 'em print a retraction — if they will." 

" Where are the flash lights ? " 

Pepper laid his banjo tenderly on his desk, and dug 
into a drawer. Instead of the proofs they expected, 
he brought forth two or three letters, and two tele- 
grams. 

" By * flash lights,' " he explained kindly, " I meant 
flash lights on a great career — min^, if you have to 
be personal. I didn't mean pictures. Let me say 
right now that as soon as I saw that stuff in the Herald 
the other morning I — er — took steps to make it 
count. I could n't explain to everybody very well, and, 
as I say, I never cared a lot for high life, so — here 's 
the first flash light. I won't tell you who it 's from, 
but I '11 admit in strict confidence that it 's from a — 
young lady. Omitting the first few words : 

" I can't begin to tell you, d , to tell you how happy 

you 've made me by giving up smoking for my sake. I never 
said much about it, because it was n't my privilege, but when 
you come home, perhaps I can show you — 

"Omitting the rest of it," repeated McHenry, 
" that '11 give you an idea of what it 's about. That 's 
from the one and only — for the present. Then we 
have the following message from my father : 

" Your club has first-page story in Chicago papers. Am 
writing you this morning. Will double your allowance if 
you keep to it for the balance of the year. 
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"And again," continued Pepper, ignoring the re- 
markable expressions on the faces of his friends, " and 
again we have a letter somewhat as follows : 

"Dear James: According to my promise, I am inclosing 
herewith a check for five hundred dollars payable to your 
order. You are to use this as you think best for the promul- 
gation of the doctrine of Prohibition. 

" Then, finally," said McHenry, turning to the last 
telegram, " we get this cheerful little word from my 
mother : 

" Delighted to learn of your decision. Father says to tell 
you that you may have your runabout this summer. 

"There's only one more piece of news," said the 
young politician, regarding his stricken friends with 
deep commiseration. " My doctor says that one rea- 
son I never got any fatter was because I used to kill 
my appetite by smoking too much. He swears I '11 get 
up to a hundred and fifty if I cut it out for the rest 
of the year." 

"Allowance — runabout — " gasped Spinden. 

" And we 're square ? " hesitated Ward. 

McHenry grinned. 

"If you want to call it that, Roger." 

"But — how about that reporter? How can we 
keep that story out of the Sunday papers? " 

"Children," stated McHenry, breathing hard, 
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" when you rambled in here disguised like a side show, 
I couldn't let you have it all to yourselves — I just 
could n't I So I telephoned to a cheap photographer 
I know — '' 

" You mean — that man — " 

** Surely I do. I simply told him what to do when 
he got here — what to say, and how to act. He's 
an honest-to-goodness photographer, all right, but he *s 
no more a reporter than you are." 

** And — there won't be anything printed ? " 

" We 're square. Pep — you '11 let it drop ? " 

"Holy mackerel, boys! There isn't anything to 
drop!" 

The conspirators, actuated by a timely impulse, 
crowded around McHenry, and wrung his hand. Each 
one of them had the same prevailing thought in his 
mind — let McHenry alone ! It was Phillips, the ever 
practical, who first recalled Mr. Prince, and his uncon- 
ditional bequest. 

But, Pep — about your uncle — " 
Simplest thing in the world — I '11 write him that 
the club disbanded from lack of support, but I 'm still 
true to the cause — for a consideration. It '11 be per- 
fectly all right." 

"No — I meant the five hundred." 

" Why," said McHenry, the clever, as fie picked up 
his beloved banjo and set about tuning it, "he said 
to use it for the propagation of virtue. I thought 
Monk had better take it in town with him when he 
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goes — I Ve indorsed it over to the State Prohibition 
committee ! '* 

He swept his hands across the strings. Overhead 
there was the echo of angry footsteps. The man above 
had seized his baseball bat, and scraped it quickly 
but decisively over the radiator coils, 

** Shut up ! " roared Phillips. 
Cut it out ! '* yelled Sewall. 
Quit that, or we '11 come up and slay you ! " bel- 
lowed Spinden. 

The noise ceased abruptly. Ward addressed the 
complacent McHenry with uncommon deference. 

" Go ahead. Pep," he said, voicing the sentiment of 
the assembled company. "You're improving a lot. 
What 's that you 're playing —' Dill Pickles ' ? " 

" No," said McHenry pityingly. " It 's * Annie 
Laurie.' " At the same time, he was a very forgiving 
man. He played his entire repertoire through for 
them twice. 

And when, somewhere about the middle of the per- 
formance, a dozen Cambridge gamins, remembering 
their instructions of the night before, came under 
McHenry' s window and cried for a speech on Prohi- 
bition, Phillips and Spinden and Sewall and Ward 
arose en masse, and deliberately and accurately threw 
cold water on them. 
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REVERSE ENGLISH 

WHILE the varsity diamond was still undried by 
the March winds, and as long as the squad held 
practice in the cage, Monk Spinden wielded his pet 
bat with the ease and precision of a billiardist. No 
pitched ball was too swift for his eye to follow, no 
curve too deceptive for him to analyze, no fadeaway 
too elusive for him to misjudge. He simply took 
them as they came, and kept the palms of the infielders 
well supplied with fresh blisters. It was common 
knowledge that if he could only improve his fielding 
a trifle, he was certain to give John Phillips the battle 
of his life for the shortstop's position on the Harvard 
team. 

When the squad got out of doors, however, the 
situation seemed to change overnight. Percy Young, 
who was sometimes accused of being a poet simply be- 
cause he wrote rimes for the Monthly, said that 
Monk was like a hothouse flower, which bloomed 
charmingly under a roof, but withered an^d faded in 
the open air. Ted Sewall, who was nothing if not 
practical, alleged that Monk had contracted astig- 
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matism from looking at his own ties, which were fash- 
ionably and hideously polka-dotted, and of many 
colors. McHenry suggested that Monk had been 
weeping to think how badly the Elis would feel after 
the spring series, and the coach said that there were no 
two ways about it: Spinden had lost his batting eye, 
and it was a shame, because he had showed signs of 
developing — with hard and conscientious work — • 
into a fair third-string substitute for John Phillips. 

As a matter of fact, Spinden had lost more than 
keen eyesight. He had lost heavily in class stand- 
ing, appreciably in weight, astonishingly in appetite, 
and regularly in temper. He was about as congenial 
a table companion as a bulldog with an injured foot. 
He never went to his club. He never went in town. 
Now and then he disappeared for an evening, but 
when he returned to Mount Auburn Street he was 
more melancholy and more choleric than ever. By 
the time the baseball team had played its first two 
games, Spinden was on the ragged edge of probation, 
hovering pitiably on the verge of the second nine, in 
grave disrepute with his fellows, and of practically 
no use to himself or anybody else. And because 
Spinden was really a valuable member of society, the 
class wanted to know what was the matter with him; 
and because there was only one emissary who could 
handle a' situation as delicate as that of assaulting a 
man's disposition, McHenry was naturally selected to 
do the talking. 
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The urbane Pepper found Spinden's door ajar, and 
went in. Spinden, who was seated at his desk with 
his head in his hands, looked up, forced a grotesque 
smile to his lips, and motioned toward a chair — a dis- 
tant one. 

" Hello, Pep*! Sit down." 
What 's eating you. Monk ? " 
Oh, nothing." 
Sure there is ! Are you on prob yet ? " 
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" Lord, no ! " 
"Busted?" 
Of course — but that's nothing." 



« 

"Sick?" 

" Not exactly." 

" Oh ! " said Pepper, fumbling for a pipe. " Now 
I get yoa Who is she? " 

Spinden's face flamed. 

"None of your darned business, McHenry!" 

" I knew that before I asked you," admitted the un- 
abashed diplomat. " Say, where do you go when 
you want to borrow matches ? " 

"Right under the table. Where were you to- 
night?" 

" Dining with the highbrows on the water side of 
Beacon Street," said Pepper, who, having failed in 
the direct method of the catechism, veered suddenly to 
the indirect. " It was a bum bunch. Large amount 
of furniture, and poor food. I sat next to the worst 
imitation of a college widow I ever hope to see." 
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" Always the way/' said Spinden, striving to seem 
nonchalant and cheerful. 

" Yes. You know I 'm getting to believe in all this 
stuff about the amount of good it does a man to as- 
sociate with high-minded women. Why, after I 'd 
spent a couple of hours with that hilarious dame to- 
night, I just love the poor workingman I I could make 
friends with a cab driver I Yes, sir, those college 
widows make me appreciate men more than anything 
else I know 1 " 

College widow ? " queried Spinden. 
I said it. One of these thirty-year-old girls, you 
know — been to all the Cambridge dances for sixteen 
seasons, and pretty soon she'll be dancing with the 
sons of her first gang. Always has a couple of under- 
graduates on the string — I don't suppose she'd 
marry the Czar of Russia, but she certainly does enjoy 
playing around with the willie-boys. Funny, too, 
she 's got a face like an icicle. I don't see how she 
gets away with it. Perfectly harmless, I suppose, but 
never happy imless a few athletes are in love with 
her. Piffle!" 

" I never ran across one like that," said Spinden. 

McHenry looked at him soberly. 

" What is the matter with you. Monk ? " he de- 
manded. 

Now there was a curious bipartite personality in 
James Pepper McHenry. A ruthless joker, a keen 
and biting satirist, a man of perpetual humor, he was 
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at the same time a very sympathetic listener when 
sympathy was needed ; and his power of getting right 
to the heart of the trouble was almost uncanny. 
Spinden knew of old that he could confide in McHenry. 

" I 've known for a long time that you v/ere n't 
right," said Pepper gently. " You 're all but fired 
from the baseball squad, and you 're only about half 
a D from a row with the office, and you 're acting like 
a perfect idiot ! You won't talk, you won't sing, you 
won't play poker, you won't smoke, you're losing 
weight, and — and I think you '11 feel a lot better if 
you hear the sound of your own voice telling Pep 
McHenry all about it." 

« Well — I 'm in dutch." 

"Where?" 

" Up the street a bit." 

"Lady?" 

" Uh-huh," said Spinden, examining his shoe laces 
carefully. 

" Oh, I begin to see a light ! Serious ? " 

" That 's the funny part of it — I don't know." 

" You don't know! '' 

" Not — altogether." 

" Holy mackerel ! " said Pepper, wasting another 
match on his damp tobacco. " Why don't you 
know ? " 

" Oh, Pep — have n't you ever been there ? " 

"Never, thank Heaven!'* said McHenry piously. 
"Who is she?" 
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"Oh, she's a wonder! Very brilliant color, you 
know, regular Billie Burke — " 

" Cut it out ! " ordered Pepper sharply. " I can 
read the magazines myself. What 's her name ? " 

"You'll keep it dark?" inquired Spinden, most 
suspiciously. 

" Absolutely." 

" Miss Walters — Helen Walters." 

" What! '* said McHenry, starting violently. 
" Why, she 's the girl I was talking — why, when did 
all this happen ? " 

"If you really want to know about it, Pepper — " 

"Let her run, old top — it's a long time before 
breakfast!" He settled himself comfortably, and 
gave ear, but even before Spinden had finished his 
elaborate description, and commenced the actual nar- 
rative, he had already mapped out his plan of cam- 
paign. Was a mere girl — a college widow at that 
— to keep his beloved Monk from the varsity base- 
ball squad? Why, you must have failed to catch the 
name — it was James Pepper McHenry who thought 
otherwise I 

II 

"You see," said Pepper to John Phillips, "I 
would n't butt into a man's private love affairs for any 
amount of money, but this is n't serious at all ! It 's 
a regular thing with some of the girls around Cam- 
bridge — they're crazy to meet athletes, and have 
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'em to tea, and dance with 'em, and blow about 'em to 
their friends; and poor old Monk thinks he's found 
an affinity ! Well, by football season she '11 have met 
a sub tackle, and won't remember Monk's name — 
she could n't forget his face ! So, as long as he 's in 
trouble with his work, and the squad, and the crowd, 
I don't mind mixing up in it a little. The point is 
right here ; in order to get Monk civilized again, this 
lady has got to throw him over good and plenty. 
Then he ^11 throw a fit, want to jump off the dock, 
find he is ^'t dead yet, wake up, and play ball. The 
sooner we get it over, the better, so I 've framed up 
a scheme to work on Monk himself, and you're to 
cut him out with the fair one." 
How?" said Phillips. 

Exactly. I '11 take you up and introduce you, 
and as soon as she finds out that you 're an H man, 
and Monk's only a sub, she'll drop him like a hot 
cake. One week of tragedy, and Monk's human 
again." 

'*But where do I come in?" demanded Phillips. 
" Suppose I don't happen to care for your little party ? 
Is there any particular reason why I should go and 
make a martyr of myself — " 

"Oh, you might hke her — you never can tell. 
And I did n't say you 've got to do anything rash, you 
know. You simply go up to call, and that puts the 
kibosh on Monk. See ? " 

" Well — it 's a pretty desperate remedy. Pep — *" 
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" Another half D will put Monk out of college ! " 
flashed McHenry. "And besides, look what rotten 
ball he 's playing ! " 

" Of course," mused Phillips, " a man has n't any 
business to fritter away time with Cambridge girls. 
It gives me a pain in the neck. It *s perfectly disgust- 
ing! I wonder how long I 'd hold down the job of 
shortstop if I got to going around to sloppy tea parties ! 
By gosh, a man has some duty to the university! 
Pep, I hate to do it ; but, after all, it 's for poor old 
Monk — I'll go you!" 

Good luck to you," McHenry cheered him. 

We'll start in Thursday evening — because that's 
when my other little committees begin to ^york. 
You 're sure you 're with me ? " 

"Absolutely!" declared Phillips. "By gosh, to 
think of a man letting himself get worried off the 
baseball squad on account of a — " 

" Hush ! " said McHenry piously. " We ought to 
show some respect for old age, John. Why, I '11 bet 
she 's twenty-eight if she 's a day ! " 

III 

Monk Spinden, who had acted much more civilized 
since his confession to McHenry, suddenly found him- 
self assailed from all directions by his closest friends. 
Francis Wilcox, whose prominence in university life 
entitled him to vast consideration, came first, and ad- 
vised Spinden that he was a disgrace to his club — 
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an argument infinitely more powerful than if he had 
rested his hopes on the class, or the university. Wil- 
cox said that Monk had it in him to play a rattling 
game, and that there were mighty few athletes in the 
club anyway, and that it was a distinct reflection on 
the constitution for a man who 'd done so well in the 
cage to play like such a novice on the field. Monk, he 
said, could n't bat .023 in the Epworth League these 
days, and it was all tommyrot. The club wanted to 
know why he didn't brace up? When Wilcox re- 
tired, he left Spinden abject and apologetic, filled with 
remorse, and resolved to come out and knock four 
home runs out of five times at bat — and a three- 
bagger the other time. He didn't know that Mc- 
Henry had told Wilcox when to see him, and what to 
say. 

Then Roger Ward, the best student of the crowd, 
dropped in, and observed that it was as much of a 
disgrace for an athlete to be lax in his studies as for 
him to break training. He managed to convey the 
impression that the dean had asked him to reason with 
Monk, so that Monk was horribly frightened, swore 
to keep off probation and not lower the reputation 
of his club with the faculty, for six of their men were 
on probation already — and never once suspected that 
McHenry had not only dictated Ward's course of 
rhetoric, but had also rehearsed him in it. 

Finally, Ted Sewall appeared for a little disserta- 
tion on the highest advantage of college life, which 
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IS communion with one's fellows. Why didn't he 
act like a live one? Had he grown so blamed exclu- 
sive that it hurt him to be seen with his old friends? 
Sewall volunteered to provide a book of etiquette if 
Monk would promise to read it. That was what 
McHenry had told him to volunteer. 

During the same evening on which a full dozen of 
Spinden's friends were successively badgering him, 
Pepper McHenry engineered the second part of his 
conspiracy. He took John Phillips up to call on the 
" widow," and saw that he wore his little gold foot- 
ball watch charm which denoted a championship. On 
his return to college, he stopped at John's from 
sheer force of habit, ate two bacon sandwiches, and 
went up to see Spinden. 

Well, Monk, old squirrel ! " he said cheerfully, 

how 's baseball these days ? " 

Oh, well enough. I haven't a chance in a mil- 
lion, and I know it." 

" Cheer up — something might happen. Phillips 
might break a leg, you know, or both legs. You never 
can tell ! " 

"Well, that's the worst of it. This new man 
Smith is very much of a demon. If he beats out 
John for shortstop, that '11 put me just one peg far- 
ther in the hole." 

It occurred to McHenry that in founding the Har- 
vard show rooms, which had made it possible for this 
same Smith to come out for the team, he might have 
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compromised his plans for Spinden, but he smiled 
hopefully. 

"I noticed that you played three innings of the 
practice game to-day," he remarked. 

" Nothing in that," deprecated Spinden. " That 's 
just to jolly me along. I don't fool myself. Oh — 
wait just a second, will you? I Ve got to telephone." 

He was gone an unusually long time, and when he 
returned his expression was glum and downcast 

" Any news, Monk ? " 

"Oh, no — nothing." 

McHenry grinned. He had introduced so many 
athletic heroes to the college widow that her calling 
list was complete for the next ten days — Phillips had 
been the last — and Pepper, had he chosen to speak 
aloud what he knew of Spinden's thoughts, would 
have received credit for wizardry beside which his 
earlier achievements were as nothing. 

IV 

On the following day Spinden reported for prac- 
tice at a very early hour, and worked harder and with 
better results than for many, many days. After 
dinner he went to his club for an exact forty minutes 
of sociability, and returned to his own room, where 
he learned, to his horror and amazement, that he was 
very nearly three weeks in arrears with his college re- 
quirements. Mindful of the vast amount of good 
advice he had so recently received, he tackled his 
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books as whole-heartedly as he had baseball; and his 
spirits improved as he advanced in both mental and 
physical science. For ten days, during which he had 
no opportunity to call at the big house on Brattle 
Street, he perfected his knowledge of the principles of 
logic, of the three-card draw in the national indoor 
sport, and in fielding grounders on his left-hand side. 
On the eleventh day he dressed nervously, and paid a 
visit to the shrine of his divinity. 

No one, not even McHenry, ever knew what hap- 
pened. It was enough that Spinden locked his door, 
closed the transom, and declined to answer knocks, 
fusillades, threats, insults, or proffers of helpful sug- 
gestion. At breakfast he was silent, and could n't be 
moved by humor, sarcasm, or invitations to incor- 
porate himself as a pickle factory, and make a fortune 
simply by looking at the new little cucumbers as they 
came in. He went to Soldiers' Field, and practised 
faithfully, doggedly, and rather creditably; but he 
didn't appear at his club after dinner. Instead he 
went to the library, and, when he emerged, he had 
quite unconsciously read enough of the Comp. Lit. 5 
prescribed books to put him about a month ahead of 
his section. 

McHenry borrowed ten dollars from Wilcox, and 
dragged the disconsolate Monk to a musical comedy 
in town; Sewall, who was class treasurer, appointed 
him to the finance committee, and compelled him to 
spend every spare moment dunning the delinquents 
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for dues ; and Ward demanded of him a " Varied Out- 
look " for the Advocate. Having no time to him- 
self, he gradually thawed, and showed signs of revert- 
ing to his old nature. McHenry redoubled his efforts ; 
he insisted on coming to Spinden's room each evening 
to discuss abstruse baseball problems; he talked base- 
ball morning, noon, and night; and as Monk slept 
better, ate better, and began to regain his weight, he 
also picked up in his batting. Only once did he say 
anything referring to the college widow ; and that was 
when Pepper casually remarked that John Phillips 
had gone up Brattle Street to call. 

"Cut it out," said Spinden aggrievedly. "I tell 
you. Pep, I 'm disappointed in you ! You took John 
up there, and now — well, I 'm disappointed in you ! 
I always thought you were a diplomat ! " 



It was batting practice at the nets on Soldiers' Field. 
A lanky pitcher was serving languid curves to the 
varsity men, who each took three whistling drives 
toward the marshes, three bunts, and made way for 
the next man. Smith, the prodigy unearthed by 
McHenry, had taken his three stinging drives, and 
his three accurately placed sacrifices, and Monk Spin- 
den, who followed him, had done even better, when 
John Phillips came to the plate. The lanky pitcher 
offered a sweeping out-curve, which Phillips missed by 
a foot 
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" What 's the matter, John ? " queried the graduate 
coach surprisedly. "Want 'em on a platter?" 

Phillips said nothing, but waited for the second ball, 
which was a dainty drop squarely over the plate. He 
struck too soon, and lifted a childish foul fly. 

"Try a few more wallops," said the coach. 
" Watch out for your shoulders, John. You 're 'way 
ahead of your swing. Run your hands up an inch 
or two. That 's better ! Send her along, Atkins ! " 

The ball came perfectly straight, waist high, and 
Phillips, making a mighty lunge, succeeded in getting 
off a grounder which was not too difficult for Atkins 
to gather in with his bare hand. 

" Stay there — you 're cramping your wrists ! 
Loosen up — let her come ! " 

Phillips, his teeth set, sent up a lazy fly which 
would n't have carried out of the infield. 

" What is the matter with you to-day, John ? Eyes 
bad?" 

"Why, no," said Phillips queerly, "they feel all 
right." 

"Well — you'd better take extra batting practice 
after the game. Line-up same as yesterday — no — 
Spinden, you cover second on the first for a while. 
John, see if you can't bolster up the scrubs for once. 
Ginger 'em up a little ! " 

The regular practice game began, with the scrubs at 
bat. The first man singled sharply to center, and his 
successor fouled out. Phillips came next, bit at a 
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teasing slow ball, and eventually slapped a lethargic 
grounder over second base. Spinden was after it like 
a frightened hare, took it with his gloved hand, 
stepped on the bag, and lined the ball to Morton for 
an easy double play. 

His own batting order on the varsity was fifth, and 
when he stepped to the plate, there were two men on 
base, and two out. The pitcher was the best man 
in college, and his best ball was an outdrop which few 
collegians had been able to solve with any regularity. 
Spinden caught it on the trade-mark — and the coach 
ran out and stopped him as he roimded third, and gave 
him a lecture on the idiocy of sprinting when he had 
an absolutely unquestionable home run ! 

According to the opinion of the players and spec- 
tators alike, the rest of that afternoon was a complete 
vindication and triumph for Monk Spinden. He 
didn't exactly make four home runs and a three- 
bagger, but he did amass two singles in addition to his 
first mighty drive, and he covered second base like a 
professional. He smothered apparent safe hits with 
consummate ease; played pivot in two more double 
plays ; and finally cemented his towering glory by run- 
ning clear to the end of the bleachers and pulling 
down a foul out of the sun with his back to the plate. 

Phillips, on the contrary, was experiencing an off 
day. He made two inexcusable errors, struck out 
three times, and so far from gingering the scrubs, 
hampered them considerably. Toward the end of the 
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game a certain young lady, who was sitting with two 
or three admirers in the grand stand, seemed to turn 
her attention from Phillips, on whom it had originally 
been riveted, to Spinden. The strange part of it was 
that Phillips looked up at that grand stand as often 
as he dared ; and each of his misplays occurred imme- 
diately after he had looked up. Monk Spinden, how- 
ever, never took his eyes from the game. As a matter 
of fact, he was so much interested in playing baseball 
that he did n't know she was there ! 

VI 

If you had asked any one in Cambridge who was the 
surest man for Phi Beta Kappa, the answer would 
invariably have been John Phillips — that is, until 
the last week in April, or the first in May. A mys- 
terious atmosphere enveloped him ; he certainly was n't 
the man he used to be, and he was unequivocally a 
much worse baseball player. Then, too, he had taken 
to spending too much time with himself ; and, although 
he came to the club frequently, it was not often that 
he joined in the revelry which Pepper McHenry and 
Monk Spinden started as soon as they came in. 

Spinden, by the way, was doing wonderfully. His 
popularity, which had suffered somewhat in March, 
was more than restored in May. His classroom work 
was so brilliant that he was jestingly accused of being 
a grind, and only his equal brilliance on the varsity 
diamond saved him from that scoi]|<^^lipnmp 
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"Do you know," he said to Pepper one evening, 
" I think John Phillips has had something happen to 
him ! I can't make it out at all ! I wonder if he 's 
gone stale ? " 

" Search me ! " said Pepper promptly. " He was 
always quiet." 

" Well — there are a lot of difSFerent kinds of quiet, 
Pep. And John 's all kinds." 

" Well, I 'm the best little detective around these 
parts," declared Pepper modestly, ** and I suppose it 's 
up to me to find out what the trouble is. Gee ! We 
certainly can't have John acting this way ! " 

" I suppose it 's probably hurt him a lot to be taken 
out of the regular line-up," hesitated Spinden. "Of 
course, I 'm darned glad to be in there, but I sort 
of hate to have to take it away from John. Only 
when Smith showed up so well, they tried us both out 
for second — and, of course, I played the best I 
could — " 

" Rot ! " said McHenry. " John is n't that kind of 
grouch. I '11 bet he 's stale ! " 

He made a point of happening into Phillips' room 
that evening, and found him lounging in a leather 
chair, looking moodily at the ceiling. 

" Greetings, Johannes," burbled Pepper. " I came 
in to ask you which you 'd rather have — a blanket of 
roses, or a wreath of immortelles." 

"What!" 

" Oh, I know, you 're not dead yet," conceded Pep- 
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per airily. "Only unburied. What's eating you 
these days ? " 

"Me? Nothing at all." 

"This is McHenry speaking," explained Pepper. 
"Hello — hello — I said, this is McHenry speak- 
ing!" 

" Talk sense ! ** snapped Phillips, who generally saw 
great humor in whatever Pepper said. 

" I will, if you will. Something *s wrong with you, 
John — I know there is. You have n't acted natural 
for I don't know how long. What 's back of it? " 

" I don't know. Oh, nothing, nothing at all ! " 

" Your work 's slipped back, and you 're playing a 
sad game of ball. Aren't overtrained, are you?" 
Maybe. / don't know." 

Well," said Pepper reminiscently, "we sure did 
do a great thing for poor old Monk, did n't we ? " 

"Did we?" 

" Why, you poor prime, of course we did ! Look 
at the way he 's going now ! Why, dam him, if he 
doesn't look out they'll elect him captain of that 
team next year, and two months ago he was n't good 
enough to carry the water pail ! " 

" I 'm glad he 's made good," said Phillips sincerely. 
"Monk's a hard worker — he deserved to make 
good." 

"But I can't understand what's happened to you, 
old top. You don't feel sick? " 

" No — not exactly." 
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" You 're not on prob — oh, that 's ridiculous ! Of 
course, you 're not! " 

Phillips grew suddenly crimson, and looked at his 
feet. 

" Only I am," he admitted, under his breath. 
" That is — I 'm afraid I am. I fell down on my 
thesis for Phil. 4 b. I have n't heard yet, but I 've 
had pretty rotten grades this last half year, and you 
know the office is darned strict with men in athletics." 

''Why — John!'' 

"Y — say. Pep, I like you a lot, and all that, but 
I wish you wouldn't come butting in like this on a 
man ! I 've got the deuce of a lot of work to do — " 

" All right, all right ! Don't rub it in ! I 'm going 
this minute. But — " He halted ; and an expression 
of wonder and bewilderment and chagrin spread over 
his face. He tried to speak, but the words refused to 
come. He stood there staring dumbly at Phillips, and 
at last Phillips met his eyes — 

" By gosh ! " whispered Pepper. '^ Now I know 
where you've been spending your time! So that's 
what 's the matter with your work, and your ball play- 
ing! Why—" 

" Cut it out ! " roared Phillips, advancing threaten- 
ingly. "What business is it of yours, McHenry?" 

"But, John," wailed the diplomat, "didn't you 
know you can't go fussing every night — and prob- 
ably to theaters, and dances, and all that sort of silly 
rot — " 
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Shut up! '' said Phillips, blushing to his ears. 
Your duty to the university — " 

"I couldn't help it!" 

" And you said it was disgusting for a man on a 
team to — ^' 

"Keep still, Pep! And besides — I hadn't met 
her then 1 I did n't know what a wonder she is ! " 

" And you 've lost your job on the team — " 

" Monk 's a better man, an)nvay, and besides — " 

" And your scholarship 's punk — " 
That is n't the only thing in the world ! " 
And it isn't even serious! And I only had you 
go up there for Monk's sake — I did n't suppose you 'd 
make an ass of yourself — " 

" Pepper," declared Phillips, " if you say one more 
word on that subject, I '11 slay you ! " 

McHenry ducked, side-stepped, and dodged through 
the door. On the sidewalk he loitered, thinking hard. 
Then suddenly he appeared to come to a decision ; for 
he turned abruptly to the right, and fared on to Brattle 
Street. 

" By gosh," he said to himself, " she is a mighty 
nice girl — and her dad keeps darned fine cigars — " 

VII 

It was the first game of the Princeton series. The 
Harvard team, which, at the beginning of the season, 
had been far from promising, had played wonderfully 
well since the Southern trip, and had an eye out for 
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the championship. It was a very good all-round team, 
but its major strength, so the papers said, lay in the 
heavy hitting of Smith, the shortstop, and Spinden, 
the second baseman. 

By a fortunate combination of a base on balls, an 
error, and a hit, Princeton scored two runs in the first 
inning, and held the score at two to nothing for the 
next six rounds. At that juncture, the regular Har- 
vard third baseman was taken out, and a stocky young 
man raced from the players' bench to the accompani- 
ment of a wild burst of cheers from the home rooters. 
Certainly," said McHenry to his companion. 

That's Phillips. He had a fierce slump in mid- 
season, but he came out of it all right. Only he 
could n't pry Monk Spinden or that guy Smith out of 
their places, so they coached him for third. He 's 
good at it, too — not as good as he was at short — 
but he hits better than the lad who went out, and he 
fields well enough." 

In the last half of the lucky seventh. Monk Spinden 
opened the inning with a screaming liner to deep left 
field, and rested safely on second. Morton struck out, 
but Smith singled, and Spinden took third. John 
Phillips came to the plate — and Spinden talked to 
him. 

" Bring me in, old boy ! " 

"Get ready to beat it," warned Phillips, rubbing 
dirt on his hands. 

Paste it all the way to Brattle Street, old top ! " 
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" Which window do you want me to hit ? " grinned 
Phillips. 

" Play ball ! " snapped the umpire 

Yes, that Harvard team was one of heavy hitters. 

When John Phillips timed his swing correctly, and 
got his shoulders into it, and that pretty snap of the 
wrists just as horsehide met the wood, there was work 
for the Tiger outfielders to do; but by the time they 
finished their share of the proceeding, the score was 
three to two. 

Arm in arm, the stocky Phillips and the lithe Spin- 
den walked to the bench, but neither of them had a 
thought for the cheers or the glory, or for anything 
other than the fact that they had done their best for 
the team — and that their best was very, very good. 
Indeed, they were so conscious of victory, and nothing 
more, that neither of them saw McHenry sitting in the 
first row of the grand stand with a very pretty girl. 

" Oh, Pepper ! " she breathed, as the next batter 
went to the plate to continue the hallowed labor of 
beating Princeton, "how dreadful! Do you really 
mean that you Ve been coming to see us so much that 
you've let your college work suffer? Father's very 
fond of you — he says you 're the cleverest boy he 's 
seen for ten years, and we Ve always lived right here 
in Cambridge — he ought to know — but do you think 
it 's right to neglect your work ? " 

« Oh — I don't know — " 

" Before I forget it, we 're going to open the New 
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Hampshire cottage next Friday. We're having a 
house party. Lots of people you know are coming. 
Can't you cut one day, and come up, too? " 

" Why, I 'd like to, but I can't," said Pepper, emit- 
ting a wild shriek as Greening doubled cleanly to left 
center. He resumed his seat with an air of apology. 
" The fact is," he conceded unwillingly, " you see — 
I 'm on probation ! " 
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THE TERRIBLE FRESHMAN 

INSTINCTIVELY they called him " The Terrible 
Freshman," but in the same spirit of paradox with 
which they might have bestowed the name of " Fido " 
upon a pet elephant. He was an undersized, anemic 
youth, with a penchant for clothes and haberdashery 
a few months ahead of the Broadway fashions, and 
he thought it denoted a maturity and worldly expe- 
rience to profess that he never felt capable of under- 
taking breakfast until after the fifth cigarette. 

He possessed about as much moral fiber as a mud 
turtle, but he had an allowance which was sinfully 
large; for his father, having led a most secluded and 
repressed boyhood, was rather pleased at the notion 
of entertaining a sport in the family. He sent Tommy 
Foster to Cambridge in the confident expectation of 
making a gentleman of him ; and Tommy, discovering 
that no one was particularly interested in what he did 
or how he did it, took advantage of the opportunity 
to go to the devil as fast as he conveniently could. 

Tommy engaged a room which happened to be on 
the same floor with Pepper McHenry and Monk 
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Spinden, and after he had chastely decorated it with a 
class banner, a dozen assorted steins, and a set of art 
prints which would have astonished his fond parents, 
he put on a new suit of the musical-comedy variety, a 
vivid silk shirt, and an equally uproarious tie, and 
started out to make some friends who could show him 
a touch of high life in greater Boston. He found Mc- 
Henry's door on the latch, delivered a sounding thump 
on one of the upper panels, and went in. 

Now, there were certain times at which McHenry 
was essentially serious, and one of them was when he 
chanced to be occupied in concocting a humorous edi- 
torial for the Lampoon. When, therefore, he looked 
up from his inky labors to behold the Terrible Fresh- 
man standing nonchalantly by his center table, grinning 
cheerfully around the cigarette which he had carefully 
pasted to his upper lip, McHenry didn't display the 
enthusiasm of a commoner in the presence of royalty. 
He did n't — as Tommy had anticipated — leap to his 
feet, grasp the newcomer by the hand, and ask him as 
a special favor please to reveal the secret of who built 
his clothes. He didn't swing wide the doors of a 
cellaret and offer Scotch hospitality with seltzer on the 
side. He did n't even seem impressed by the silk shirt. 

'* Hello," said Tommy. " My name 's Foster — 
I 'm a freshman. Say, this is a nice room, is n't it ? 
What are all those medals strung around your pictures, 
anyway? Can't we go out and get a high ball some- 
where ? " 
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McHenry wheeled in his desk chair and regarded the 
freshman with unconcealed amazement. Before he 
could phrase a suitable response, Monk Spinden burst 
in, and halted at sight of the simple pattern of black- 
and-white checks which adorned the person of young 
Mr. Foster. 

"Oh — hello!" Tommy greeted him. "Put her 
there, old top ! " He offered a flabby hand, and Spin- 
den was so dazed that he accepted it. " I Ve seen you 
in the hall. My name 's Foster ; I 'm a freshman." 

"I wouldn't have known it," Spinden told him, 
gradually regaining his senses. 

" Now, don't kid mel' laughed Tommy, sinking into 
the cushions of McHenry's window seat. " Look here. 
I don't know anybody in this dump. Why don't you 
two be good fellows, and come in town with me to- 
night ? It 's on me. I 've got a wad big enough to 
choke a horse. I want to speed it up, and make some 
friends." 

" Don't worry," said McHenry. dryly. " A man 
with manners like yours — " 

" Well, are you on ? " 

Together they shook their heads decisively. 
Out of the question, Mr. Foster." 
Can't be done," asserted Spinden. 

" Well — then I '11 have to scout around and find 
somebody else. Say, is there a bartender in Boston 
who knows how to mix a silver fizz? I had one yes- 
terday that ruined me. You fellows will have to give 
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me pointers until I learn the ropes." He rose and in- 
spected McHenry's choicest shingle. " Is that a good 
club? " he inquired. " I '11 have to let you put me up 
for it, if it is. Well — don't forget to drop in and 
see me. I 'm in forty-one. You 're McHenry, I 
know. But what 's your name? " 

" Spinden," said Monk shortly. 

"Oh, sure! I've heard about you! Well, don't 
forget to look me up. You play poker, of course? 
We'll get up a good game any night you say. So 
long!" 

He departed ; and Spinden, leaning against the man- 
tel, began to smile. McHenry snorted and turned 
back to his editorial. 

Nice little fellow," observed Monk mildly. 

How 'd you like to have him in your Sunday-school 
class? Gad! I don't see what people are thinking 
about to send a half-baked potato like that to a place 
like this! You're a fearful snob. Pepper. Why 
would n't you go on his party ? " 

McHenry laid down his pen and contemplated his 
friend soberly. 

" Monk," he said, " there 's a lad who 's going to 
raise particular Cain around this place — as long as 
he stays here, and the indications are that it won't be 
so long at that! What bothers me is that there are 
plenty of men who '11 let him spend his money. Did 
you get the noble brow of him? Regular dent, was n't 
it? And then he'll go whooping around town, and 
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people who are always looking for a chance to take a 
crack at this place will sneer and say he 's a Harvard 
tnan! I 'm darned near ready to go out and yell for 
eugenics this minute ! '* 

'' IV e don't have to look out for him — " 

" No/' agreed Pepper gravely, " but I can tell you 
this much: if some of those sanctimonious guys who 
hang around Brooks House would quit rooting quite 
so hard for their own precious little hobbies and go 
after a mutt like our friend Foster — and try to bang 
some sense into his silly head — I think it would be a 
lot better for the university in the long run." 

"Sort of moral-upHft bureau for fool freshmen?" 
queried Spinden humorously. 

"That's it exactly!" He got up and set about 
filling a calabash. "I tell you, Monk, when I see 
an animal like that let loose in Cambridge, it gives me 
the creeps! I wonder what we ought to do about it. 
Here 's a freshman who 's absolutely sure to make a 
horrible mess of the whole thing. It 's a safe bet he '11 
be fired inside of six months unless somebody gets 
after him with a club. Goodness knows I 'm no re- 
former, and you know perfectly well I don't yearn 
to associate with any fresh little tailor's dummy like 
this one. But do we want to let him go out and ad- 
vertise this place? Because when you come right 
down to it, after he 's passed his exams and paid the 
bursar's fee, he 's as much a Harvard man as the rest 
of us." 

Ill 
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What are you going to do about it ? " demanded 
the practical Spinden. 

''Dor' He lighted the pipe. ''/ don't know." 

"You weren't thinking of playing nurse, were 
you?" 

" Might," said McHenry. " You never can tell." 

Spinden smiled appreciatively. 

" The idea of you guiding a freshman into the paths 
of rectitude is a new one — ^" 

" Get it straight," warned Pepper. " Don't mis- 
understand me, Monk ! I 'm not going to take up 
any valuable time preaching to this young genius. It 
would n't work. Besides, we don't know yet that he 's 
what you 'd call wild. I 'm only assuming that he is 
because of the way he talked. But simply for the 
sake of common decency, when I see a lad so hopelessly 
out of his element as Foster is in Cambridge, if I can 
do anything practical for him, by gosh ! I 'm going to 
do it, whether I like it or not, or whether he likes it 
or not ! " 

" Now you 've got that out of your system,*' said 
Spinden, " I came in to see if you 'd care to take in 
a little theater party to-night, with much refreshment 
afterward. Only, if you're so blamed virtuous all 
of a sudden — " 

McHenry reached for his hat. 

''That's all right," he explained easily. "The 
point is that you 've got to make a fool of yourself in 
a dignified and proper manner, that 's all ! " 
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Yet the practical application of McHenry's princi- 
ples came sooner than either of them had expected. 
On their return from town that night they found the 
Terrible Freshman, accompanied by three men who 
had apparently been willing to cement friendship with 
him at his expense, wandering down the middle of Mt. 
Auburn Street, singing in execrable close harmony the 
pathetic ditty entitled, " We 're Here Because We 're 
Here." 

" It 's up to us," said McHenry excitedly. " Those 
crazy idiots ! Why, they 'd be canned in a second — 
come on!" 

Accordingly, they cut the Terrible Freshman neatly 
out of the procession, and, after explaining to the other 
men just what they thought of them, they half led, 
half carried Tommy Foster to No. 41, where they put 
him to bed in the room with the big crimson banner 
and the many art prints. 

And that was the beginning of their guardianship. 

II 

It was, to say the least, a novel experience for Mc- 
Henry, and he didn't pretend to explain it, even to 
himself. If Tommy Foster had been a friend of any 
of his own friends, or if the office had suggested that 
he keep an eye on the freshman, or even if the proctor 
had asked for advice in the management of a difficult 
situation, the thing would have been normal and logical. 

As a matter of fact. Pepper detested the loose-lipped 
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youth. He could n't endure to converse with him for 
ten minutes at a stretch. Yet night after night, when 
he heard the voice of the Terrible Freshman on the 
stairs, and sensed the quality of his incoherence, he 
dropped his work and hurried out to cry " Shut up! '* 
in a peremptory whisper, and to escort his charge past 
the proctor's study to the comparative security of 
forty-one. Once or twice he tried to reason with the 
man, but Tommy laughed in his face and wanted to 
know when he planned to matriculate at the divinity 
school. 

With Spinden it was different, for the Terrible 
Freshman was rather in awe of the man who already 
had two H's to his credit, and got his photographs 
in the daily papers. 

Spinden developed the disconcerting habit of drop- 
ping into Foster's room just when the clans were 
gathering, and, after narrating the convivial exploits 
of an entirely mythical crowd from the year before, 
remarked complacently that they had all been fired 
out of college and disowned by their families. His 
recitations proved such a wet blanket upon the fire of 
youth that Tommy and his friends took to playing 
poker somewhere else, but Spinden was optimistic 
enough to believe that they did n't play as often. 

"Of course, the miserable little pup is n't studying at 
all," complained McHenry one evening in November. 
" I don't understand how in thunder he ever slid 
through the hour exams — he 's on prob without any 
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question — and the next thing is to see what he does 
at mid-years." 

" Pepper/' said Spinden, " how much longer are we 
going to keep up this giddy farce? What good does 
it do? Why should we bother our heads about it any 
longer ? I 'm through ! You know what he 's up to 
now ? " 

McHenry nodded. 

" Stage-door effect/' he admitted. " Yes — but — 
well, I '11 tell you, Monk. You 've heard me speak of 
my brother, have n't you ? He 's seven or eight years 
older than I am. Well, he came here, too, and he 
was n't as rough as Tommy is, but he was a pretty live 
wire while he lasted. I don't mean he drank a lot, or 
anything like that, but he made a lot of noise around 
college, and flubbed along in his courses, and got 
dropped in sophomore year. And I can remember 
pretty clearly just how the family felt about it. It 's 
just here : I don't give a rap for Tommy Foster one 
way or the other, but I 've got a pretty good hunch that 
his family think he 's a little tin god on wheels, and 
does n't know the way he 's acting. And I can imagine 
how they 'd feel if he got thrown out — not for flunk- 
ing, you know, but for conduct. That 's about all." 

" He told me himself," said Spinden, " his family 
lets him have ansrthing he wants. They think he's 
a wonder. They haven't the least idea that he even 
smokes — and he said his dad would murder him if 
he knew how he sops up high balls. They think he 's 
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sporty about clothes and society and all that sort of rot, 
but they don't know the rest of it." 

" And that 's just the reason/' said McHenry, " that 
I want him to be fired at mid-years — for poor scholar- 
ship! '' 

"What's that?" 

" Yes — he 's sure to be fired sooner or later, any- 
way, but what I 'm afraid of is that the dean or some- 
body will get hold of his stunts in town, and fire him 
for some of the other things. Do you see the point? " 

" In a way," conceded Spinden. " But — you know 
a lot of people are watching him. Pepper. The proc- 
tor 's getting mighty suspicious, these days. I don't 
think he can hang around stage doors much longer 
without getting caught. That's a fact ! " 

" Then," announced McHenry firmly, " we '11 have 
to take action, Monk. The Terrible Freshman will 
have to flunk out at mid-years and save his reputa- 
tion ! " 

" Pepper," said Spinden, " I wish that sometimes 
— not always, but just once in a while — I could make 
you out ! " 

"Good Lord!" flashed McHenry. 'Good Lord, 
Monk ! You don't suppose the mere fact that I 'm 
on the Lampoon prevents me from being human, do 
you?" 

Ill 

The Terrible Freshman had already gone from bad 
to worse, and it was evident that he was approaching 
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the superlative. Now and then his self-appointed 
guardians saw him in town, where he apparently had 
not the common sense to refrain from dining at 
popular hotels and restaurants with " beauties " from 
the first row of the chorus. He came back to the dor- 
mitory so late now that McHenry was generally asleep ; 
on one occasion the proctor wasn't, so that on the 
following morning Tommy was summoned to the 
dread office and given the final warning. 

For a day or two his repentance was voluble; he 
wept on McHenry's rug, and alleged that if his father 
knew what was going on, he 'd put him to work in 
the underwear factory at four dollars a week, and re- 
write his will. He swore that he intended to» cut out 
everything, even to cigarettes; on the strength of his 
statements, he borrowed twenty dollars from Mc- 
Henry, and gave a farewell celebration at the Bova 
which became a classic and a marvel to succeeding 
generations that so much hilarity could be induced at 
so slight an expenditure. 

There followed rumors of a prodigious session at 
cards which endured from late Saturday night to early 
Monday morning; and of an escapade in town which 
caused even the freshman's associates to shake their 
heads in horror at his daring. The climax came when 
Tommy Foster disappeared entirely from Cambridge 
for two days. 

Pepper McHenry was laboring diligently at the bi- 
ography of the immortal Samuel Johnson, when far 
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down the corridor he heard Monk Spinden's voice 
shouting: "Pep! Oh — Pep!'' It took McHenry 
one jump to disintegrate himself from the mass of col- 
lateral reading, and he went down the long hallway at 
a speed which would have done credit to a member of 
the track squad. 

Foster's door was ajar, and from within came the 
sound of a mighty scuffle, mingled with slow exhala- 
tions from Spinden and a great deal of profanity on 
the part of Tommy Foster. Pepper stepped inside 
and slammed the door, just as his friend succeeded in 
pinning the Terrible Freshman to the divan and sitting 
on him. 

" Look at that ! " gasped Monk, indicating a slip of 
paper on the freshman's desk. " I caught him — when 
he was packing a suit case! Stop that, Tommy, or 
I '11 swat you ! " 

" You — you coward ! " wailed the boy. " You big 
stifJF! Let me up! Let me up! Don't you read that, 
McHenry!" 

Pepper, completely at a loss to comprehend the un- 
equal combat, picked up the slip of paper and glanced 
curiously at it. Then he sat down very suddenly, 
and whistled. 

"Why — ^" he said imcertainly. " Why — it 's a — 
a license ! " 

"You let vat go!'' 

"Monk — is he sober?" 

"Partly," said Spinden, with immense contempt. 
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" That IS, I don't think he 's had anything to drink, but 
he *s plain crazy ! " 

The freshman abruptly covered his face, and began 
to sob brokenly. McHenry looked at him, while a 
dozen conflicting expressions chased themselves over 
his unlovely features. 

" Well, this is a mess ! What 's it about, Monk? '' 

" Search me.'^ 

" It 's none of our business, of course — it *s none 
of our business — but, Monk, we can't let him go 
ahead." 

" You try to stop me ! " 

" But what can we do? " 

" For the love of Mike," retorted Spinden, " why do 
you think I yelled for you to come in here ? You 've 
got to think what we can do ! " 

McHenry, more shaken than Spinden had ever seen 
him, folded the paper carefully, and put it in an inside 
pocket. He went over and touched Tommy Foster 
on the shoulder. 

"Look here, Tom," he said. "This — this won't 
do, you know. We 're going to stop it. Not for you, 
you understand — we 're all through with you — but 
for the people back home. It does n't make any dif- 
ference what you think about it. You can call us 
anything you like; only if you do, somebody in this 
room is going to get spanked ! You 're going to camp 
right here with Monk whilej go in and try to straighten 
things out for you, and then you 're going to write a 
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letter to your father sa)dng the work 's too hard for 
you, and you 're going to quit and come home. We 're 
going to save you the trouble of being expelled from 
college : and after you 've written the letter and / 've 
mailed it, and after we 've put you on a train, then 
you can go and get another license if you have the 
nerve. We won't see you expelled — we won't sub- 
ject the university to the disgrace of having to admit 
that you 've ever been registered here. But you 've 
got to quit ! Do you get that ? " 

He made no answer. 

" You can keep him here tmtil I get back, can't you, 
Monk?" 

"You bet I can," said Spinden grimly. "Where 
are you going ? " 

" In town. Do you know what this girl's real name 
— I mean her stage name is ? " 

" No — and he won't tell us. Only, it 's a safe bet 
she's at the Metropolitan. That's where he's been 
hanging around for the last couple of months." 

" All right. I '11 fix it up somehow." 

" Pepper! What in thunder can you dof 

McHenry paused on the threshold — and you never 
would have believed that his was the fame of a funny 
man. 

" I don't know," he admitted. " But I 'm going to 
do something!" 
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IV 

As McHenry, dripping from the cold December rain, 
waited in the vestibule of the dingy boarding house, 
he realized that his quest had been much less difficult 
than he had assumed. A taxicab had taken him to the 
theater, where a vitriolic doorkeeper had insulted him, 
accepted a dollar bill, fawned upon him, and hunted up 
the address he demanded. In less than an hour from 
the time he left Harvard Square, McHenry was bidden 
to ascend the stairs of the boarding house, and obe- 
diently knocked at a cracked portal on the top floor. 
A feminine voice said: "Let her come!" and he 
entered. 

It was a depressingly bare little room, furnished 
only with a small iron bed, a rickety chest of drawers, 
and a battered wardrobe. A trunk rested against the 
wall — a trunk locked and strapped. On the bed sat 
a very tall and astonishingly blond young woman, en- 
gaged in the polite occupation of manicuring her nails. 

"Miss Taylor?" hazarded McHenry, and, noting 
that his muddy shoes made tracks on the carpet, he con- 
siderately stayed where he stood. 

" That 's me. I don't know you, do I ? " 

" Not yet." 

" Sit down," she invited him, pointing to the trunk. 

" No, thanks. I '11 be here just a minute. I came 
in to see you on account of a-^a friend — Tommy 
Foster." 
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The girl started, and put down her cuticle scissors. 
Her manner was distinctly unfavorable. She also 
snorted. 

"Well?" she said shortly. 

McHenry produced his handkerchief and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. Now that he was 
actually here he found fliat his usual presence of mind 
had deserted him. 

Well ? " she repeated insistently. 
Well, the fact is — Tommy couldn't very well 
come in, so I came instead — to tell you — ^" 

Her eyes were large and electric. He faltered. 

"Is he sick?" 
N-no. Not exactly. But he couldn't come." 
Why could n't he come ? Go ahead. Don't be so 
slow ! " 

"I thought — perhaps you've been mistaken — 
about Tommy. I thought perhaps — you didn't 
understand — " 

" Now, see here," said the girl, widening her eyes 
alarmingly, "you didn't come in here for nothing! 
What 's the matter with Tommy Foster? Why am I 
mistaken? What don't I understand? Don't act so 
bloomin' upstage about it ! " 

McHenry used his handkerchief again. He felt 
very much embarrassed, not only at his errand, but 
also at the surroundings. 

" I think perhaps — things have been misrepresented 
to you," he stammered. "I don't know what you 
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think about Tommy — but you ought to know the 
truth — " 

What truth — go ahead with it ! " 
He isn't coming in at all," he blurted. 

For a moment he thought that she would take it 
calmly and philosophically; but that was only because 
she examined her nails for a moment without speaking. 
Then she raised her eyes; and never in his life had he 
looked into such unmercifully vengeful eyes. In- 
stinctively he recoiled before their rancor. 

" Indeed! Well, this is a nice little surprise party, 
isn't it?" Her voice lifted a tone or two. "And 
who are you — who are you, you namby-pamby little 
dude — coming in here to hand me any such line of 
conversation as that?" Her voice lifted again. 
" What business is it of yours? What are you butting 
in for? Why don't you keep your mouth shut?" 
Her last sentence was a positive bellow. " What do 
you know about it ? " 

" I know all about it. He 's not coming ! " 

During the subsequent five minutes McHenry 
wondered how even such a man as Tommy Foster 
could ever have been fascinated by such a person as 
this Miss Taylor. Her language made far less impres- 
sion on him than her complexion; and vdiile she was 
uttering the worst of her adequate invectives he was 
merely wondering what would happen to her hair when 
the peroxide wore off. He waited patiently until her 
tirade dwindled to a few final adjectives, and she paused 
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from sheer weariness, with the ultimate mention of a 
breach-of-promise suit. McHenry laughed. 

" Don't be silly," he urged her. " I suppose you 
think Tommy has a lot of money ^— ^" 

"I know it!" 

" Well, that 's where you 're wrong. Tommy 's one 
of the best little liars in this county. He hasn't a 
red cent except what his father gives him, and there 
would n't be much coming to you — afterward ! " 

" Oh, there would n't? A lot you know about it! " 

" And as far as a breach-of-promise suit goes — I 
suppose you know how old he is ? No doubt, you 've 
had experience enough to know that you would n't get 
very far in court with a suit against an eighteen-year- 
old boy!" 

" Eighteen ! That 's a lie. He 's twenty-one ! " 

" He was seventeen when he came to Cambridge — 
he had a birthday last month." 

The girl faced him threateningly. 

" Where is he ? " she cried. " I want to see him ! 
He did n't send a mutt like you in to talk to me. I 
know Tom! This is some dirty trick of your own. 
Where is he?" She stamped her foot violently. 
'' Where is he? '' 

McHenry played his last card. 

" He 's left college and gone back to Chicago," he 
told her quietly. " That 's why I 'm here — because 
I 'm a friend of his, and he — he asked me to come 
and tell you he 'd changed his mind ! " 
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" Chicago ! But his home is St. Louis ! " 

" Did he tell you that ? " McHenry laughed again. 
" I told you Tommy 's a keen little liar," he said. 

The girl pondered for a dozen seconds. 

" You see," added Pepper, " Tom likes to have peo- 
ple think he 's a whale of a sport. I don't doubt he 's 
told you all sorts of yams about his money — and all 
that. Well, he was borrowing money from me all 
the time. I did n't know what it was for, but now I 
do. I don't doubt he asked you to marry him — but 
you can't nail him for it, and you know it as well as 
I do. The only reason I came in to see you was so as 
not to leave you absolutely in the dark when he did n't 
show up." 

" And I went and bought a suit for thirty dollars — 
to take the train in — " 

"Well," said McHenry dubiously, "I can't help 
that—" 

" But the sneaking little liar left me broke — ^* 

" Well," said McHenry again, " if that 's the case 
— on your word of honor — I suppose I could fix it 
up with Tommy later — " 

Only that morning he had cashed one of his ample 
allowance checks, so that the roll of bills he produced 
made the girl's eyes bulge. Quietly she stepped to 
the door, turned the key, held it up for McHenry's 
horrified inspection, and tossed it through the open 
window. 

" Now ! " she breathed, parting her lips in a venom- 
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ous smile. " Now — you can just hand me that wad 
— or / 7/ scream! " 

Pepper felt a queer, choking sensation at the back 
of his throat He stood paralyzed, utterly incapable 
of thought or movement. To be discovered here — 
his muscles suddenly relaxed, and he grinned broadly, 
to the complete consternation and chagrin of the 
woman. 

" All right," he said. " Scream and be hanged ! " 
and he sat down comfortably on the trunk. 



Toward dusk, Spinden, who was thoroughly weary 
of his part in the proceeding, heard McHenry's step 
in the corridor, and beamed upon his captive. 

"Now we'll hear the news," he promised, but 
Tommy Foster failed to display due enthusiasm. 

McHenry came in, and sighed heavily. 

« Well — it 's all right," he reported. 

"Pepper!" 

** Absolutely all right. She won't start anything." 

The Terrible Freshman stared lugubriously at him, 
but said nothing. 

** I '11 tell you about it later. The principal thing 
now is for Thomas here to write a note to his family." 

"I '11 never do it I" 

" Well," pacified McHenry, " you '11 be spanked if 
you don't. You can take your choice." 

The freshman sniveled abjectly. 
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What do you — want me to write ? '* 
Two letters — I forgot one to the dean. You can 
write home first. My motto is always: Do it now. 
Gro over to that desk. Tommy, and write just exactly 
what I tell you. Get up. Monk, and give him the 
chair." 

Tommy dragged himself to the desk, and picked up 
a pen. 

" My dad — my dad will murder me ! " he quavered. 

" No, he won't," disputed McHenry. " He '11 only 
talk a lot, and start you to work — which '11 be good 
for you ! And you can paste this in your hat : you 're 
going to write him that youVe quitting because the 
work is too hard. Tommy, but if I hadn't gone in 
town for you this afternoon, and taken a few young 
chances myself, you 'd have been expelled — and then 
I hope he would have murdered you I Are you all 
ready?" 

The Terrible Freshman dropped his head on the 
blotter and wept. 

" Come on," advised Spinden. " Buck up, Tommy 
— be a man I " 

" I won't write it ! " 

" Oh, yes, you will," McHenry assured him. " Be- 
cause, you know, I 've got that license in my pocket — 
and I '11 send it out there as sure as shooting." 

" But — but my dad — " 

" Tom," said Pepper, as kindly as he could, " I don't 
trust you as far as I can see you. Only you can trust 
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me, and you know it ! As soon as you hear from your 
dad, and as soon as you 're on a train headed for home, 
I '11 burn this thing in my own fireplace — and that 's 
all anybody will ever know about it, imless you tell. 
But if you don't write just what I tell you, and write 
it without any more dramatics around here, I tell you 
I '11 send it to your father to-night by special delivery ! 
Just get this straight : you 're quitting because the work 
is too hard ! Now begin. * Dear father.' " 

With the tears running down his cheeks, the Terrible 
Freshman wrote, " Dear father." 

VI 

In the first place, McHenry had to go over to the 
office and harangue the dean for two solid hours, for 
Tommy Foster, who was on probation anyway, would 
ordinarily have been expelled for having cut two suc- 
cessive days with no excuse. In fact, the decree was 
already promulgated, but McHenry had a flow of elo- 
quence which he had often used in his own behalf, 
and found supplemented to a satisfactory richness 
when he was defending another culprit. The upshot 
of the interview was that the administrative board re- 
lented, and allowed Tommy Foster to resign, which 
also meant that no communication regarding his de- 
fects would be held with his parents. 

For the next three days, McHenry and Spinden took 
turns watching over the Terrible Freshman, and on 
the fourth came a seventeen-page missive from his 
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father. It opened with rage, developed into accusa- 
tion, mellowed into pure reason, and ended with the 
consoling statement that it might be better, imder all 
the circumstances, for Tommy to leave college before 
his intellect broke down under the severe strain of lec- 
tures and night study. He could live at home, the 
letter said, go into the factory, and probably advance 
much farther in the commercial world than if he had 
to begin under the handicap of four years spent in 
academic training which doesn't concern itself espe- 
cially with the problem of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing mesh imderwear. 

Then McHenry and Spinden sold Tommy's furni- 
ture for him, bought him a ticket home, and put him 
on the train. There were still salty rivulets on his 
cheeks when they shook hands with him at Back Bay, 
but it did n't occur to him to thank them. 

" I wonder," mused Spinden, when the two friends 
were smoking companionably in McHenry's room that 
evening, "if the little runt would have amounted to 
anything if we 'd let him stay? It would be an awful 
wallop for us to think that maybe this episode would 
have straightened him out, and made a man out of 
him." 

" No — It could n*t be done, Monk. I 'm satisfied 
to get him out of here without his family knowing. 
They '11 still think he 's a tin god on wheels. But it 's 
up to them now ! I 'm satisfied." 
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" The one thing that peeves me," said Spinden ag- 
grievedly, " is that you won't tell me what happened 
when you went in town that afternoon." 

" Well — I did n't intend to — it was n't necessary 
— but if you really want to know — ^" 

" I do that," insisted Spinden. He listened to the 
narrative with great attention, and drew in his breath 
heavily at the crisis. " But — but. Pepper ! " he 
gasped. " How in thunder — how could you get away 
from thatl " 

McHenry grinned. 

" Like rolling off a log," he explained. " I simply 
called her attention to the facts. You see, it was 
muddy outdoors, and there was a carpet on the floor. 
I stood right in one place, and then sat down on the 
trunk. My footprints were all right there by the door. 
And the window was wide open — and there was a 
Are escape! " 
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*TS there any particular reason why I shouldn't 
X slaughter you?" inquired John Phillips, peering 
out of the tiny-paned window at the bleak Maine 
landscape. 

McHenry withdrew a dozen hard-looking text- 
books from the heaviest suit-case and grinned. 

" I did n't know any more about it than you did," 
he parried. "We all agreed that we'd like to see 
what a Maine winter is like, so I wrote to the post- 
master, and he recommended this Captain Jenks. 
Don't blame me if you don't like it. And you took 
seventeen dollars out of me on the train — what's 
your kick? I wonder why they call this guy 'Cap- 
tain'?" 

" I asked him," said Phillips. " Once about forty 
years ago he commanded a lumber scow down the river 
to Wiscasset, and they've called him Captain ever 
since. He's a great sketch. He's justice of the 
peace, and road commissioner, and selectman, and 
school board, and overseer of the poor, and has an 
insurance agency — but that doesn't alter the fact* 
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that this is one unholy little dump, and the sooner we 
get out of it the better." 

Before McHenry could frame an adequate re- 
sponse, Ted Sewall came through the doorway, stoop- 
ing so as not to fracture his skull. 

"Look here. Pepper," he protested. "When we 
said it would be a bully idea to spend part of this 
Christmas vacation on a farm, I don't remember that 
anybody mentioned a mausoleum! Do you realize 
that we're four miles from the village, and seven 
from the narrow-gage, and twenty-six from a town 
big enough to support a barber and a pool table? 
Why, the best cigars they 've got at the local store — 
they call it Slater's Emporium — are Yankee Stars, 
two for five ! And we 're marooned here in a shack 
where there is n't even running water ! " 

" That 's so," agreed McHenry, folding his paja- 
mas neatly. " I suppose the river does freeze over 
in the winter time." 

Monk Spinden burst upon them, waving his rifle- 
case wildly. 

You miserable imitation of a piker!" he wailed. 

You let me carry this thing all the way from Cam- 
bridge — and that horny-handed son of toil down- 
stairs says there hasn't been an3rthing bigger than a 
rabbit in this region since the Civil War ! " 

" Gk)od Lord ! " flashed McHenry, pausing in the 
occupation of opening a box of cigars, " I 'm no au- 
thority on live-stock! When I wrote to the Captain 
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and asked if it made any difference if we brought 
guns, he said it did n't to him — and that 's all I know 
about it. You fellows make me sick. All I said was 
that according to his letter this sounded like a nice, 
quiet hole where we could watch the thermometer 
drop, and get some good skating and snowshoeing, 
and home cooking, and have time to do a little study- 
ing on the side. Well — I still say so. What are 
you going to do about it?" 

Four miles from the village,'* mourned Phillips, 

and a hundred and sixty population when you get 
there! Not even respectable smoking tobacco — or 
a moving-picture show I" 

" Six solid hours to get there I " said Sewall. 
" Broad-gage, narrow-gage, and Juno the fiery and 
untamed steed — say, why didn't we stay in Cam- 
bridge, and go to see * The Old Homestead' ? '* 

" This looks to me like a perfectly regular farm," 
stated McHenry, producing a fur cap with large ear- 
tabs. " You did n't expect the comforts of the Wal- 
dorf for six dollars a week, did you? What do you 
want?" 

The three other Harvard men looked at him with 
intent to paralyze. 

" And after all your blowing about this part of the 
country," accused Spinden, "there isn't even any 
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I '11 order some at once," sniffed McHenry. 
" No fires in our rooms, and the Captain says it 
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gets down to ten or fifteen below zero every night," 
shivered Sewall. 

" I '11 have it changed/' retorted Pepper. 

**I vote we make Pepper buy the return tickets, 
and go home/* said Phillips. 

I'm with you," snapped Sewall. 
Oh, let's try it for a day or two," temporized 
Spinden, who hated to go home without at least a rab- 
bit when he had so confidently predicted at least a 
deer to his admiring friends. 

"Look!" cried McHenry, pointing to the open 
window. "There's quick action for you! Isn't it 
exciting, girls?" 

The three rushed to look. 

"Where? Where?" they chorused. 

" Everywhere," said McHenry complacently. 
" It 's snowing ! " 



II 

On the following morning Phillips awoke to find 
that through his injudiciously opened window the 
snow had drifted to a depth of several inches, and 
that both his shoes and his camera were ruined. Al- 
though it was hardly six o'clock, he went in and 
punched McHenry in the ribs, with the announcement 
that he expected Pepper to make good, and that he 
would brain him if he didn't. 

Half an hour later Spinden appeared, speechless 
with anger because his watch, which he had carelessly 
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left exposed to the elements, was frozen and probably 
couldn't be repaired. He opined that McHenry 
should purchase him a new watch, a rather expensive 
one, with modem improvements. 

Just before breakfast Sewall came in to narrate 
how he had risen in the night to save the contents of 
his Gladstone bag from utter destruction, and had 
caught a violent cold which must straightway be 
treated by the local physician at McHenry's expense. 
Sewall coughed violently several times to show that 
the expense would probably be considerable. 

At least there was an opportunity for the men to 
contemplate the beauties of nature, for there was 
nothing but nature to be seen as far as the eye could 
reach, and it was still snowing consistently. 

The Captain, who was a weather-beaten old gentle- 
man with tearful blue eyes, declared that it was a 
genuine blizzard, and that there wasn't the faintest 
possibility of getting out of Sheepscot for several 
days. The narrow-gage, he said, wouldn't nm in 
such weather — never did, never had, never would. 
No, there was nothing smacking of revelry in town. 
The boys might go over to the Emporium and hear 
the old-timers talk Jacksonian democracy, or they 
could play with the kittens. There had been a set 
of dominoes in the house three or four years ago, but 
it did n't seem to be around anywhere — 

Spinden, Sewall, and Phillips faced McHenry 
threateningly. 
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"Well," he defended, "you all got into me play- 
ing poker on the way down here — " 

At that the storm broke loose, and for five minutes 
McHenry was outvoiced, outgeneraled, and out- 
classed. When the triumvirate had finished with 
him, it dissolved, and sought what amusement it could 
find in a secluded Maine farmhouse in December. 
Chiefly, it found seclusion. 

Sewall sat down at the old organ and compelled it 
to run through the repertoire of popular music of the 
vintage of 1885 which he found in a soap-box in the 
attic. 

Phillips pawed over the family album, now and then 
rising from one horse-hair specimen of furniture to 
try the next, and relinquishing that also when its 
structural properties became too apparent. 

Spinden attached himself to the artistic and literary 
curiosities which abounded in the front parlor, and 
stored away in his memory the minutiae of the carpet- 
covered brick which held open the door, the gilded 
milking-stool which flanked the Franklin stove, the 
air-castle which hovered over the marble-topped wal- 
nut center-table, the ancient easel bearing a picture 
of some one's ancestor, the whatnot with its wax 
flowers, and its hunk of putty into which buttons, 
bullets, seashells, horse-chestnuts, and other post- 
Renaissance objets d'art had been thrust. 

McHenry, the outcast, sulked in a corner, and read 
Godey's Lady's Book for 1862. 
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" Well/' said Phillips, sighing deeply, " let 's play 
poker." 

Accordingly they gathered around a lap-board usu- 
ally consecrated to the mending of the Captain's 
socks, and whipsawed McHenry for twenty-two dol- 
lars by dinner-time. The silent, uncommtmicative 
Captain came to lean on the lambrequin-hung mantel 
and watch them ; and steadily the snow banked against 
the old farmhouse. 

" Up a dollar," remarked Sewall suddenly. " Your 
dad's a broker. Pep — you can stand a raise of a 
dollar, can't you ? " 

That was what gave McHenry the idea. 

Ill 

When the four men returned to the parlor, specifi- 
cally excluding the family cat from the session, the 
Captain strolled in and took up his old position at the 
mantel. 

" They *re waxin' you, ain't they ? " he inquired of 
McHenry, and McHenry nodded soberly. 

At the end of an hour Phillips, who was the heavy 
winner, tossed the remnant of his cigar in the stove, 
and mentioned the fact that it was his last. 
I didn't bring any," regretted Spinden. 
Mine are gone," said Sewall. 

" I '11 whoop it for ten," declared McHenry, push- 
ing forward ten of the sulphur-matches which served 
as chips. The hand proceeded, and Pepper was re- 
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lieved of legal securities amounting to seven dollars, 
the reason being three aces against a flush on a two- 
card draw, than which few contingencies tend more 
to soften and conciliate one's fellow men. 

" Come on. Pep," urged Phillips. " Where 's that 
box you brought ? " 

" Upstairs," said Pepper. " I '11 crack her for two 
of these hell-sticks ! " 

The Captain snorted, but when they glanced up at 
him, his face was impassive. 

" I '11 stay with it. Bring 'em down. Pep." 
Can't," said McHenry. 
Why not?" 

Exchange has n't opened yet." 
Exchange? What exchange?" 
The Sheepscot Consolidated Stock Exchange," 
explained McHenry, laying down a king-high straight 
against Sewall's four sevens. 

Sewall gathered in the matches, and pondered. 

"What idiotic nonsense is this?" he demanded. 
" Don't be a prune. Pepper. We 're all out of cigars." 

" I know it," agreed McHenry. " There 's lots of 
time. The exchange is open from five to six." 

"Do you honestly mean to say you won't let us 
have a smoke ? " 

" You fellows," said Pepper, " want me to pay your 
fares, and your doctor's bills and your — your per- 
sonal liabilities, and support you for the next few 
months on the proceeds of this national game — and 
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I simply can't afford to provide you with cigars, at 
the present state of the market. I '11 up that a half 1 " 

Again they whipsawed him. 

"What did they cost you?" frowned Spinden. 

"By the box — oh, about fourteen cents apiece." 

" I '11 buy the box for five dollars." 

"Not a chance," he refused. 

Phillips looked at the clock. 

" Well," he averred grimly, " we can take enough 
out of you by five o'clock so that a few cigars won't 
make much difference. Pep. I '11 lift you a couple I " 

Precisely at five minutes of five, McHenry went 
to his room, and reappeared shortly with a placard 
bearing the inscription, " Sheepscot Consolidated 
Stock Exchange," and a large number of ruled sheets. 
He also brought a box of attractive perfectos, which 
he placed on the table. He lighted one for himself, 
and the others beamed at the smoke. 

"The exchange is open for fifteen minutes," an- 
nounced McHenry placidly. "The only commodity 
to-day is perfectos preferred — but I don't mind tell- 
ing you that I 've got a box of panetelas common 
upstairs. However — we 're open." 

Spinden and Sewall and Phillips heard a smothered 
gulp from the Captain, but they ignored him. 
What's the price?" asked Sewall curiously. 
Market opens strong, with pronounced upward 
tendency," droned McHenry, as though reading from 
the ticker. " Perfectos three-eighths — *' 
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" What ! Three-eighths ! Thirty seven and a half 
cents ! " 

" Perfectos three-eighths, up an eighth — perf ectos 
a half — a half. Wednesday panetelas a quarter, 
Thursday panetelas three-eighths — three-eighths — " 

" He 's selling futures in those cigars ! " gasped 
Spinden. ** I '11 be darned if I '11 stand for it! Let *s 
boycott him! Where's the Captain?" 

"Closing prices — " 

"Dam you!" growled PhiUips. "I'll stumble! 
I want a smoke ! " 

"Exchange has closed," droned Pepper. "Clos- 
ing prices, perfectos a half, panetelas three-eighths ! " 

He picked up the box of cigars and carried it up- 
stairs. 

"I won't stand for it!" cried Sewall. "We can 
go up to the Emporium and get something to smoke I 
We '11 hire the Captain to go for us ! " 

The Captain was not in the least enthusiastic. He 
alleged that there was three feet of snow on the 
ground, and a head wind would make progress all 
but impossible. Furthermore he was able to recite 
the various brands of tobacco carried by the Em- 
porium. The three malefactors of McHenry's wealth 
groaned in tmison. They dined in great ill-humor, and 
did not recover their spirits even when afterwards 
they continued to whipsaw McHenry for large sec- 
tions of his ample allowance. 

But Pep can't stick it out," said Sewall to Spin- 
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den as they went to bed. " He can't last — he 's too 
good-natured. At the present time — what a mean 
trick 1" 

" I '11 bet anything you name he '11 stick it out," 
contradicted Spinden mournfully. 

" Well, I '11 take a chance. I '11 tell you — suppose 
we go into this on a professional basis. All transac- 
tions to be completed before we leave Sheepscot. I 'm 
so sure of Pep that I '11 sell you short all the cigars 
you want — at his closing price to-night." 

" Half a dollar for a smoke? Nix! " 

" But, my dear man, don't you understand the stock 
market? If I sell short, and can't deliver the cigars, 
I '11 have to pay any price Pep puts on 'em, and take 
a loss. I 'm so sure of him that I 'd risk all I 've got 
on it. He'll never hold out." 

"Just for that I'll take you," accepted Spinden. 
" I '11 agree to buy ten perfectos from you at fifty 
cents apiece before — before — when do you suppose 
we can get out of this hole?" 

Well — say Monday. Will that do ? " 
Monday it is," consented Spinden, and then he 
was so delighted with the workings of the stock ex- 
change that he intruded upon Phillips' privacy, told 
him about it, and persuaded John also to sell him ten 
cigars short — for Monday delivery. 

In the meantime Pepper McHenry, having lost 
something over a hundred dollars at poker, and mak- 
ing sure that he and his friends were absolutely snowed 
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in at Sheepscot, contracted with the Captain for the 
morrow. The Captain was overjoyed at modern 
politics, and liked the color of Pepper's money — why 
should he worry ? 

IV 

After assuring themselves that it would be fool- 
hardy to try to reach the village while it was still 
snowing, the three men who represented the lambs 
of Wall Street strolled into the parlor, where they dis- 
covered a quotation board manufactured from an old 
slate. The market, it seemed, was open — with a 
pronounced bull movement. Pepper was smoking a 
fragrant Havana, and seemed cheerful. 

Phillips was unable to hold out longer. 

** I '11 take twenty of those perfectos at the market," 
he said, although the price was now five-eighths — 
showing a rather substantial profit for McHenry. 
Pepper shook his head. 

"When were you elected to this exchange?" he 
queried. "When did you buy a seat?" 

'*A — what?" 

" Seat," repeated Pepper, blowing a beautiful 
smoke-ring. "You have to have a seat, you know, 
before you can trade. Perhaps I ought to say that 
there 's only one left." 

" So — so the man who buys it has to do all the 
business for the others?" 

" That *s it exactly." 
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" You coward ! " 

" You 'd rob a cradle, McHenry ! " 

" Sure I would/' admitted Pepper, " if I thought I 
could get away with it." 

Well, what 's the price of a seat? '* 
I guess — we '11 settle it by auction." 

The men who had whipsawed him were not as 
happy as they had been. They exchanged glances of 
analysis. 

" I '11 bid a dollar," said Sewall promptly. 

" Two," said Spinden. 

There were no other bids, so that the non-smokers 
brightened. 

" I 'U bid ten," decided McHenry solemnly. 

" Ten — I '11 go twelve ! " 

"Fifteen!" said McHenry. 

" Oh, Pep — be a sport ! " 

" Were you sports when you got me between you on 
that ace full?" 

" Twenty," gulped Spinden, who also had an idea. 

"It's yours," granted^ McHenry. "You're 
broker for the other fellows. Want to buy any- 
thing?" 

"Yes. I'll take ten — here! What are you do- 
ing?" 

" Indications are that the market 's going to be ac- 
tive," judged Pepper. " Everything goes up! " 

" Here — give me ten ! " 

" Buy ten for me. Monk ! " said Phillips. 
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Spinden grinned. He had won least of the three 
at poker, and he had n't a great deal of money. 

" Twenty percent commission is what we usually 
get in Sheepscot." 

" Well, I '11 be darned ! " said SewaU, falling into 
one of the hair-cloth chairs. 

Yet within the minute all four men were smoking 
prodigiously, and Pepper had carefully put away 
several I O U's for amounts that are not usually as- 
sociated with such every-day luxuries as cigars. 
Spinden was the first to realize his precarious position 
as a short on a rising market. Deeming discretion 
the better part of finance, he bought ten more perfec- 
tos, and delivered them to Sewall at a net loss of a 
dollar and sixty cents. That transaction was what 
gave Sewall an idea. 

The market was dull for the next ten minutes, after 
which the sole broker executed heavy buying orders 
for Thursday and Friday panetelas. Then, as might 
naturally be expected, Sewall and Phillips and Spinden 
began trading among themselves, so that prices de- 
clined; and as McHenry had only the two boxes of 
cigars, his strategic position suffered. Immediately 
before the dinner bell summoned them, however, he 
produced a flask, and placed it beside him. The Cap- 
tain, who had been leaning against the mantel, al- 
lowed his eyes to glisten. 

" What 's the price of that there stock ? " he stam- 
mered. 
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"This IS on me," bowed Pepper, tendering the 
flask and a cigar to their host. " To the general pub- 
lic this is quoted at seven-eighths — up an eighth — 
and the supply strictly limited." 

Well, they were shipwrecked in a lonely Maine farm- 
house, and they were very normal human beings. 
McHenry was forced to raise the selling price three 
times in order to conserve a small amount of his 
property for the future. 

They went out to the dining-room. That was what 
gave Phillips his idea. 



Now that there was plenty to smoke, the incar- 
ceration wasn't so bad. The only drawback was 
that Spinden and Sewall and Phillips consumed their 
tobacco much faster than McHenry. Throughout 
the long afternoon they simply sat and smoked and 
talked of Cambridge, and what they would do when 
they got back, and how they would magnify the size 
of the big game in the nighborhood of Sheepscot, so 
that all would envy them. Finally Phillips yawned 
and mentioned poker. 

" All right," said Sewall. " The books are open." 

"The books — what books?" 

"Organized sport," Sewall told him. "This is 
a gentleman's club. I'm the officers. It costs each 
and every player five percent for the kitty, and a dol- 
lar to start. Are you ready ? " 
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I won't stand for it!" maintained Spinden. 

It 's a hold-up. Those cards are n't yours ! " 

'* Oh, but they are ! " insisted Sewall. " I bought 
'em right after dinner. Did n't I, Captain ? " 

The Captain nodded. 

** Oh, very well — are n't there some dominoes, or 
something?'* 

" There are, but I own 'em too." 

McHenry laughed outright, and acknowledged the 
indications of genius. He had by this time made up 
fully twenty-five dollars of his losses, and felt better. 
He said that he was perfectly willing to play if the 
rest were, and after a great amount of grumbling 
they set about it, while the snow continued to fall, 
and civilization was as far away as ever. 

" And now," smiled Phillips, as the game came to 
an end with no one loser or gainer to any appreciable 
amount, save that the kitty put thirty dollars in 
Sewall's pocket, " let 's open the exchange for a few 
minutes." 

" What for? We've all got something to smoke." 

" Let 's open it anyway. It 's just occurred to me 
that there 's no sense in our paying Monk twenty per- 
cent commission on these sales. I move we're all 
brokers after this." 

"Motion overruled," said McHenry promptly. 

" V-e-r-y well. Then over on this side of the room 
is the Sheepscot Produce Exchange — foodstuffs." 

"Buncoed!" gasped Pepper. 
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"Dished!" 

" I '11 let you all in easy," promised Phillips, while 
the Captain nearly smiled. " I 've cornered the mar- 
ket, I '11 tell you now. Meal tickets two dollars each, 
or a la carte as you wish. I 'vf got every edible thing 
in this house sewed up by arrangement with the Cap- 
tain, so you 'd better shell out if you want to do any- 
thing in the eating line ! " 

"John," said Pepper hastily, "let's call it all off. 
I '11 throw in my cigars if you '11 throw in the grub." 

"Don't mention it, my dear fellow. I couldn't 
dream of it. I want my money back ! " 

Can we pay by the week? " asked Sewall meekly. 
No, sir. You 've all stung me, one way or an- 
other — cigars, commissions, or the kitty — and I 
can't possibly tell now whether prices will advance or 
not. The present meal costs two dollars ! " 

The other three exchanged I O U's for the privilege 
of eating; but as soon as the meal was finished. Spin- 
den buttonholed the Captain's wife for the purpose 
of discussing the hot-water situation with her, Sewall 
cornered the Captain on the subject of fires and fire- 
wood, and McHenry bided his time to make a propo- 
sition which would grant him a definite lease on every 
room in the house, leaving the woodshed for those 
who wouldn't pay for their accommodations. 

They all reached an agreement at eight o'clock; 
and because no man would give up his valuable op- 
tions, they formed a genuine consolidated exchange, 
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on which all four fought and bickered until bedtime^ 
The underlying motive behind it all was that each man 
wanted to make a little profit on the trip — not much, 
but just enough to call it a profit; and so each one of 
them refused to sell full rights to an)rthing. Phil- 
lips positively refused to quote rations more than one 
meal in advance; McHenry raised the rate of cigars 
until it was almost prohibitive; Spinden charged a 
dollar for enough hot water for shaving, with the 
shaving mug a dollar extra, and a bath twenty cents 
a quart; and Sewall reaped a golden harvest on the 
poker game, although he did succumb to Phillips' ur- 
gent entreaties, and gave him a perpetual ticket for 
ten dollars. 

By Sunday morning it was impossible to secure cut- 
lery without paying for it ; there was a rental charged 
for letter paper; and Spinden, scenting a flaw in Mc- 
Henry 's lease of the parlor, got a chattel lease on the 
furniture, and achieved a compromise at no small ad- 
vantage to himself. The Captain entered into the 
sport most heartily, and intimated to Sewall that he 
had n't enjoyed himself so much in fifty years, but that 
he was a little mite suspicious as to how it was all 
going to turn out. Sewall said that it was all fun, 
and for the sake of whiling away time, but the Cap- 
tain only winked, and made no comment. 

The Captain's wife, too, was cheerful, for she was 
also profiting on the various leases in various ways, 
and altogether, since every one was fairly well satis- 
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fied, what harm was it? She made one stipulation, 
however, and clung to it religiously — no one could 
have a monopoly of beds or bedclothing, because she 
didn't intend to have any one of those nice young 
men making the others pay for the privilege of turn- 
ing in imder the best patchwork quilts in the state of 
Maine. 

Sunday afternoon was the crisis of the week. It 
had stopped snowing early that morning, and by 
twelve o'clock a dismal fall of sleet had turned to 
rain. The soft snow had made journeying impos- 
sible, but when much of it was melted, and the sur- 
face was frozen, it would be a matter of only a few 
hours before the narrow-gage began running, and 
the Captain's sleigh could skip over the glassy surface 
of the roads to the distant station. 

All four traders saw the threatened break in the 
general market, and started out each to make his kill- 
ing. Phillips was in the best position, and knew it. 
He admitted that meals were to be had, but coffee was 
now a quarter a cup, and all else in proportion. Unan- 
imously they censured him for inhuman monopoly, 
but he only shrugged his shoulders, and waited to be 
manhandled in turn. Spinden decided that a shave 
was worth two dollars, so only Spinden shaved. 
Sewall determined that his gentleman's club should 
have an initiation fee, but the rest claimed to have 
had their fill of cards, and would n't play. McHenry, 
who had hoarded his cigars, found that the others 
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were all consumed, and was horrified to learn that 
rather than pay one and a half for a good perfecto, 
his friends were now willing to forego the pleasure 
for a day or so. Only Phillips and Sewall were short 
the ten cigars which Spinden had once agreed to buy 
from each of them, and it cost them fifteen dollars 
apiece to cover ! The furniture trust was shattered by 
the simple fact that everybody could sit free in the 
kitchen. It was a great coup for Phillips, and he made 
the most of it. 

On Simday night the countryside presented the ap- 
pearance of a vast lake — on Monday the four men 
were able to leave the farm-house for the first time 
since they entered it; the narrow-gage made a trial 
trip, and the Captain brought back word from the 
village that regular runs would be resumed on Tues- 
day. Spinden packed his rifle, McHenry his books 
(which he hadn't opened), and Phillips his camera, 
and on Tuesday at nine o'clock they were ready for 
the katabasis to Cambridge. 

The Captain's wife beamed around the circle, and 
hoped they 'd come again. They all lied about it, 
and said that they would. 

"And now," began McHenry, "let's settle. Cap- 
tain. I figure we owe you eight dollars and sixty 
cents apiece." 

"That's right," said the Captain, and accepted 
the stipend. 

" Good-by, Mrs. Jenks — ^" 
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Just a minute," begged Sewall, who was now the 
heavy loser. " It costs ten dollars to travel in this 
sleigh, you know I I've got the sole right to it. 
Pony up, boys I " 

"Foiled!'* 

" Ted, you 're a wizard ! " 

"Gee! I wish I'd thought of that!" said Mc- 
Henry. 

"There's something else," suggested the Captain, 
making no attempt to conceal his emotion. " You 
see, I 'm excise inspector here, an' Mr. McHenry 
brought licker into this state contrary to the form o' 
the statoot in such cases — " 

" Stung ! " said Pepper lugubriously. " I forgot 
all about that!" 

" An' Mr. Sewall, he run a reg'lar poker game — 
gents' club, he called it. Now, I 'm depitty sheriff 
here—" 

" Zowie ! " whistled Sewall. 

"Besides, I saw ye all gamblin' on the Lord's Day. 
Now, I 'm jestice o' the peace here — " 

" What else, what else ? " demanded Phillips. 

"Huntin' without a license — Mr. Spinden went 
out this mornin' — ** 

" For rabbits! '' 

"With a 30-30? I guess not. Not in a tpwn 
where / 'm game warden ! " 

"Altogether — '' faltered McHenry. 

" I won't be hard on ye," said the inscrutable one. 



PEPPER 

" I could — I 'm all the officers o' the law there is in 
Sheepscot, but I won't — say a hundred dollars for 



the crowd, an' let it go at that — oh, and the rest o' 
them cigars ! " 

"A hundred," whispered Sewall. "What '11 that 
leave us to get back to Cambridge with?" 

They hastily examined their resources. The sub- 
traction of a hundred from the gross amount would 
leave the bare requirement of their train fares to 
Boston, without provision for Pullman chairs from 
Wiscasset, lunch on the diner, cigars in the buffet car, 
or refreshments on the road. 

" Say," said Pepper McHenry, " let's call the whole 
thing off! Let's chip in all around, and forget it. 
Shall we?" 

" Right-o." 

" That 's the best way out of it." 

"I suppose we might as well," grudged Phillips, 
the highest winner. "But gee! I thought I was 
rich!" 

The Captain went into the house and tucked a lit- 
tle roll of bills behind the works of the sitting-room 
clock. Then he drove them to the little station, and 
chatted pleasantly with them until the narrow-gage 
train came in. They shook hands. 

" Oh — here ! " said the Captain jerkily. " I won't 
be too hard on ye — have a cigar ! " 

" No, thank you," they chorused. " We *ve sworn 
off!" 
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THE IVORY HUNTERS 

THE June day was at its fairest and also, if the 
truth be told, its hottest. John Phillips, whose 
dignity was such that no one ever called him Jack, 
sprawled on the window-seat of his room in West- 
morly, thinking doggedly of frozen ice-packs at the 
Poles, of the snow-clad steppes of Siberia, and of tall, 
tinkling glasses, shining with white mint. Across the 
room Ted Sewall, who was so jovial that no one ever 
addressed him as Theodore, smoked a particularly 
venomous new pipe, and thought of romance and ad- 
venture and knighthood and Billie Burke. At the 
center-table, idly toying with a little heap of colored 
chips, sat J. P. McHenry, thinking how he would have 
saved thirty-nine dollars if he had n't been so confident 
in the efficacy of three aces and a pair of kings. They 
were all sophomores, and they were all very hot and 
uncomfortable. 

Phillips readjusted himself more carefully to the 
cushions, and yawned with the utter frankness of youth 
in repose. 

" I wish — I — had a drink ! " he remarked, patting 
his mouth tenderly. 
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"Gee! Women are funny people," said Sewall, 
under the impression that he had contributed some- 
thing original to the conversation. 

"Just found it out?" inquired Pepper shortly. 

Now about this game — " 

It was a cash game, Pepper," Phillips reminded 
him. " You made that rule yourself last fall. Cash 
in twenty- four hours: twenty to me, and eighteen to 
Ted ; nineteen to Ted." 

" This girl," mused Sewall, " is funny even for a 
Wellesley girl. She collects things." McHenry 
looked up, and instantly returned to the pile of chips. 

"Autographs, bugs, or postage stamps?" asked 
Phillips. " I knew one once who was daffy over but- 
terflies. It was positively sickening to listen to her 
talk." 

" No ; she ^s a very unusual girl. She *s gathering 
up little ivory ornaments to set around in a cabinet, 
you know. She showed me cats and dogs and ele- 
phants and all sorts of sickly little microbes. And like 
a plain idiot, I said I 'd get her something to add to the 
outfit. What do you suppose she wants?" 

"An ivory skull," said Phillips, with disconcerting 
promptness. 

Sewall gasped: "Why — why, how did you 
know?" 

" Simplest thing in the world," grinned Phillips. 
" I did n't know who you meant until you got as far as 
the collection. It's that little Kentuckian, isn't it? 
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Well, the last time I went out there to call she asked 
me if I knew where she could find an ivory skull. I 
just put two and two together." 

" Sweet little fancy, is n't it? I 'm hanged if I be- 
lieve in women's colleges anyway." 

''/ think," said McHenry, "youVe darned lucky 
she isn't collecting pearl necklaces, if you want to 
know." 

" Well, I had to say something, so I said I 'd find 
one of the fool things for her; and she said of course 
I was joking, so of course I said I was n't. Now I 've 
got to go in town and buy one. Want to come 
along?" 

Phillips glanced out at the sun-baked vista of Arrow 
Street, and hesitated. 

The answer is, No," stated McHenry. 
Well, you come in an3rway, John. I know it looks 
hot, but you think of the cool, cool game room of the 
Touraine, and the cool, cool theater where there 's a 
sprightly show this afternoon at the witching hour of 
about ten minutes late. We '11 buy the fool skull, and 
then we'll go to the Touraine and drink cooling 
drafts, and then we '11 go and sneer at the actors. Are 
you with me ? " 

" As a matter of fact, Ted, I was thinking of chasing 
up one of those skulls myself." 

"Oh, you were?" 

" I sure was. I wonder how much they cost ? " 

" Somewhere in the neighborhood of twenty dol- 
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lars/' opined McHenry, building a leaning tower of 
patriotically hued chips. 

"Ouch!" 

" I was planning to buy mine out of what Pepper 
owes me/' said Sewall. "When are you coming 
across, Pep ? " 

" To-morrow morning." 

" I '11 have mine sent out to-morrow C. O. D. That 
is, if you 're sure you '11 pay up then." 

" I '11 settle," agreed McHenry, smiling down at the 
leaning tower. "Only I think it's pretty middling 
idiotic for both of you fellows to start out after the 
same thing. Only one of you can get there first. 
Why don't you match for it ? " 

"Well— "said Phillips. 

« Well — " said Sewall. 

" I promised her I 'd make a try for it — ^" 

" I said I 'd bring one out to-morrow night," said 
Sewall. 

McHenry shrugged his shoulders. 

" I see," he conceded joyously. " Lots of romance 
in this deal, is n't there ? Well, let 's make it a sport- 
ing proposition. I '11 give you two to one." 

They shook their heads simultaneously. 

" No, but John 's so blamed slow that I '11 give him 
an hour 's start, and bet I '11 beat him to it." 

" Let me in on that, too," begged Pepper. " I 've 
got to get that thirty-nine back some way." 

" Not a chance, Pep." 
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" This IS my last offer," he warned them. '* You 've 
got to give me a chance to get back at you, or else I '11 
do it anyway/* 

"I'm going in now,** declared Sewall, completely 
ignoring McHenry. " I happen to want to make a hit 
with that Wellesley person, and this looks like a good 
way to do it. I 'm sorry for you, John, because when 
I show up with the trophy she '11 think you're a pretty 
languid sort of detective." 

"Joke away, brave boy, joke away,** said Phillips 
kindly; and as soon as Sewall had set out to take a 
trolley car in Harvard Square, he hurried to the neigh- 
boring garage and chartered a taxicab. In the mean- 
time McHenry sat at the table and continued to grin. 
It began to appear as though he wouldn't lose his 
thirty-nine dollars after all! 

II 

Stepping briskly from the car at Park Street, 
Sewall strolled into a famous jeweler's, where he ex- 
pected to find the best assortment of ivory skulls in all 
the city. The salesman, however, shook his head. . 

"Never heard of one," he responded. "You'd 
better try the department stores." 

"I'll try Bigelow's," said Sewall scathingly. 
" This joint was never up-to-date, anyway." 

He went down the heated canon of the next street, 
and stated his errand to a sympathetic clerk. 

" No, we have n't any ivory skulls," said the man, 
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"but we have several animals. Perhaps you'd care 
to look at them ? " 

" I would n't, thank you," retorted Sewall, and he 
retraced his steps to Washington Street with the con- 
sciousness that it was certainly growing hotter. He 
proceeded with somewhat less jauntiness and assurance 
to the next shop, where the manager apologized for the 
hiatus in ivory goods, and sent him to the Arts and 
Crafts. He toiled manfully up the steep hill to the 
tiny showroom near the State House, only to receive 
the sincere regrets of the Arts and Crafts, who offered 
to make the trinket to order in six weeks at a cost of 
forty-one dollars and a quarter. 

" Much obliged," said Sewall, " but I could n't wait 
even as long as six days." 

Yes, the sun was certainly growing warmer. 
Sewall's collar was rapidly liquefying, and little beads 
of perspiration stood out on his resolute countenance, 
but he advanced firmly against the battle-line of the 
department stores, and picked out the biggest of them 
for his initial attempt. A floor-walker sent him to the 
second floor front ; and a haughty cynic in a lace shirt- 
waist sent him back to the ground floor rear. At 
length a kindly errand boy directed him to an obscure 
comer where some delicacies in carved ivory rested 
under glass, awaiting esoteric purchasers. 

" Good morning," said Sewall bravely. " I want a 
small ivory skull." 

" Well," soothed the presiding expert, " I don't know 
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that I Ve got one. The — the ivory carvers struck last 
fall. But would n't you like to see some of the ani- 
mals? The bears are very charming. Fourteen 
ninety-eight for the largest.'' 

" A skull was what I wanted/' said Sewall. 

" I did have some elephants. Perhaps you 'd care to 
look over the Swiss bears while I 'm hunting." 

" Hunt your blamedest ! " commanded Sewall, shift- 
ing his weight wearily. He was absent-mindedly 
fingering the carved animals when he felt a heavy hand 
on his shoulder, and turned to behold Phillips, much 
wilted as to linen, and flushed as to face. 

'' Hello, John. Got him yet ? " 

" Not yet. I was up in the jewelery department, 
and they sent me down here. Gk)t yours ? " 

" I 'm sorry," reported the salesman at that moment. 
" The skulls are out of stock, but these bears — " 

" Good morning," said Sewall, with scant courtesy. 

" Good night I " said Phillips. 

They walked away together ; they neared the revolv- 
ing doors ; and they heard a gentle voice behind them. 

** I beg your pardon, gentlemen, but would you mind 
stepping into the manager's room for a moment ? " 

'' / would," said Phillips belligerently, " unless he 's 
got better air in there than he has out here." 

" I hope you won't cause me any unnecessary 
trouble," volunteered the store detective. 

"Trouble!" repeated Phillips, feeling his under- 
wear cleave stickily to his ribs. ** Trouble ! Why, / 
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don't see where there's any trouble coming! Do 
you?" 

Already a circle of avid bargain hunters was form- 
ing around them. Wide eyes surveyed them curiously 
— whispers penetrated the armor of their modesty — 
some one in the background said very distinctly, 
''Shoplifters I'' 

" Perhaps we 'd better trot along with him," sug- 
gested Sewall apprehensively. " It 's a mistake some- 
where — but look at this crowd! I'm hanged if / 
want to get into a mess — " 

" Not by a darned sight! " flashed Phillips. " See 
here, you ! My name 's John Phillips, and I live at 
Westmorly Court, Cambridge. If the manager's so 
blithering anxious to see me, he can come out there 
and see me 1 " 

The crowd pressed closer — the crowd is always on 
the side of the law when there 's any fun in it — and 
trade languished in the vicinity as merchandizers and 
customers alike flocked to join the swelling, sweltering 
circle. 

" Search 'em ! " advised a courageous little hundred- 
pound book-keeper well out of reach. 

"They're shoplifters!" 

" Don't they look depraved ! " 

" Git off my toes ! I wanna see, too — ^" 

" Oh, mercy ! They 're a-going to fight ! " 

" What hangdog faces ! " 

" Ooooh ! Ain't they rough lookin' — " 
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" You come along with me/' ordered the store de- 
tective, putting out his hand. 

We'd better compromise/' said Sewall hastily. 
You lay that paw on me just once, and I '11 change 
your map for you ! " promised Phillips, backing against 
the ribbon-counter. He had lost his temper com- 
pletely; and his hat felt like a fireless cooker on his 
head. He saw red — it was the detective's hair — 
and he focussed on it steadily. The crowd drew in its 
breath sharply, when a tall, important-looking man 
came shouldering his way through the press, and ar- 
rived just in time to prevent justifiable homicide. 

" Mr. Kelly ! " he said. " Mr. Kelly ! " 

"Yes, sir." 

The man lowered his voice to a harsh whisper. 

" You get this mob away from here somehow ! It 's 
an asinine blimder! The clerk found the elephant 
under the counter! Break up this crowd somehow! 
And if any apology can be made to these gentle- 
men — " 

Phillips eyed him evenly, and turned his back. 

" Get out of my way ! " he said deliberately to the 
bargain-hunters. 

Once on the sidewalk — a button ripped from his 
coat, his shirt clinging to his skin, his collar hopelessly 
gone, and his tie spotted where the color had begun to 
run, he paused long enough to tender Sewall a linger- 
ing gaze of appraisal. 

" You should n't be so cocky," Sewall explained in 
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the tone of a philosopher. " We might have got into 
a whale of a mess, and it does n't pay." 

" Across the street," stated Phillips, " I seem to see 
a portal which beckons to me, and says, * What's 
yours ? ' " 

" Even now I '11 bet I beat you to it," said Sewall, 
skipping over the car-tracks. "Gee! Women are 
funny people ! " 

** Funnier than that," agreed the football man, as 
the swinging doors closed behind them. 

The bartender was a man of parts. He shook things 
in a frosted cooler until the joy of life returned, and 
the adventurers began to realize that sufficient unto 
the day is the refreshment thereof. They each took 
two long, greenish, satisfying drafts, and returned to 
the trail of the miniature ivory skull, but before they 
parted, they stopped at a haberdasher's and bought 
clean collars. 

ni 

At one o'clock the thermometer in the kiosk on the 
Common registered ninety in the shade. John Phil- 
lips, however, was very rarely in the shade. He had 
applied in vain at all the department stores, and was 
checking off the curio shops as rapidly as he could. 
Carved ivory animals, skeletons, birds and reptiles he 
found in great profusion, but regardless of the demand 
for skulls, the supply was strictly a minus quantity. 

" Skulls I " said Phillips to himself. '* If she wants 
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a genuine, life-sized, solid ivory skull, why in thunder 
didn't she simply tell me to come out and call on 
her?" 

It was already matinee time, but instead of dropping 
into a convenient theater to sneer at the actors, he 
chartered another taxicab, and headed for the Old 
Curiosity Shop. First, however, he stopped at a 
haberdasher's, and bought another clean collar. 

" I want a miniature ivory skull," he said to the 
antiquarian. 

" I 'm sorry, sir, but I have n't one in the place. 
Would anything else in ivory do? Here are some 
quaint novelties. Take this Swiss bear, for instance ; 
carved all by hand, and very tasty.'* 

" Pardon me," observed Phillips, mopping his face 
with a very damp handkerchief. " I thought I men- 
tioned a skull ? " 

" Why, yes — but these are bears — " 

Scorning the Swiss bears, he left. At the door he 
ran headlong into the arms of Ted Sewall, who bright- 
ened wearily at sight of him. 

"Nothing doing," Phillips told him. "But you 
would n't be here if you 'rf found one! " 

" No. Had anything to eat? " 

" Sandwich." 

They were on the Sidewalk ; where a buxom young 
woman peered intently at Phillips, and suddenly flung 
herself into his arms. 

" Oh, Spike, Spike ! " she sobbed, almost strangling 
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him with the vehemence of her affection. " Oh, Spike ! 
Where have you been this week? " 

" For the love of Mike! " roared Phillips, struggling 
to disengage himself. 

The young woman wept bitterly, withdrew a step to 
gaze into his eyes, and clutched him again. Sewall 
was paralyzed and impotent. 

Oh, I Ve looked for you everywhere ! " she cried. 

Spike, darling, how could you be so cruel ! " 
Good Lord ! " howled Sewall, coming to his senses. 

Here 's another crowd coming! " 

They broke away from the uncomforted lady and 
bounced into the waiting taxicab. 

"Drive like the devil — anywhere!'^ bawled Phil- 
lips, while still on the wing. 

The taxi drew out from the curb, gathered speed, 
and left the Old Curiosity Shop and the lonely lady 
far in its wake. As Phillips essayed to arrange his 
tumbled attire he suddenly discovered that his watch 
was missing, and he announced the fact in terse but 
vivid terms. Some of them were hitherto unpub- 
lished. 

"Not much use going back,*' said Sewall feebly. 
"Gee! This is a great little tea-party! I smelled 
something like that when she first nailed you." 

" We '11 stop at Headquarters," said Phillips grimly. 
" No use going back there. Christmas ! It was only 
a ten-dollar watch, but gee ! how I do hate to be stung ! 
And by an old gag like that, too ! Only I was so sur- 
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prised I never thought of anything but getting away/* 

" Here 's a Japanese joint/' burst out Sewall. " I 
saw it first" 

"Stop the car!" shrieked Phillips. "The deuce 
you did 1" 

Side by side they made the door, and in unison they 
demanded an ivory skull. 

The Japanese was obliging. He tried to direct his 
remarks half-way between them, and ventured to sug- 
gest that although he didn't have any ivory skulls, 
nevertheless he was willing to sell them a carved Swiss 
bear in imitation ivory. He further befriended them 
by the intimation that pawn-shops in Castle Square 
cater to the cosmopolitan trade. 

" Your Wellesley friend is a great little joker," ob- 
served Phillips, but he swabbed his face thoroughly, 
and gave instructions to his chauffeur. Sewall hesi- 
tated in the offing. 

" Say, John," he remarked diffidently, " it 's getting 
hotter and hotter all the time. There's no need of 
our going over the same ground, you know. Let's 
compromise." 

" You mean that you '11 tell me where you 've been 
if I tell you where I 've been? It 's a bargain," said 
Phillips promptly. " Well, I 've covered the antique 
shops from A to Z." 

" So have I. And the jewelers, and the department 
stores." 
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" Did you go down Charles Street ? Holy smoke ! 
Wasn't it hot?" 

"Hotter than bye-and-bye," agreed Phillips will- 
ingly. " I 've bought four collars already to-day, and 
I '11 bet I 've taken off ten pounds." 

"Three collars and a clean shirt," said Sewall. 
" Well — we still have the pawnshops." 

" Bet I beat you to it," offered Phillips, with deter- 
mination writ large upon his moist features. 

" Well, give me a lift to Castle Square, anyhow, will 
you?" Phillips pondered. 

" I '11 tell you what I '11 do. We '11 go around to- 
gether, and stop everywhere we think there 's a chance. 
And we '11 take turns asking. I 've got enough of this 
solitaire sleuthing on a hot day to last me several cen- 
turies." 

" The only regret I have," said Sewall, clambering 
into the taxi, " is that we could n't ring Pepper Mc- 
Henry in on this. I 'd give a lot to get him humping 
around town on a wild-goose chase. Serve him right. 
Do you suppose — do you suppose we could get him 
started on this thing, John ? He 's put it over on us 
so many times that I 'd darned well like to get back at 
him." 

" Let 's take care of our own picnic first," said Phil- 
lips sententiously. 

Three o'clock came, and four ; and at a quarter past 
the hour a taxicab stopped with much squealing of 
brakes before a loan-broker's on Columbus Avenue. 
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Two disheveled Harvard undergraduates descended 
therefrom, and limped painfully over the hot bricks, 
and in under the symbolic cluster of gilded balls. They 
were footsore, ill-tempered, sticky with ineffable sticki- 
ness, but still of inflexible determination. They leaned 
gratefully against a show-case, and Sewall, whose 
turn it was to ask, asked for ivory skulls. 

" Never seen one," alleged the broker, " but I got 
some of this here Swish stuff — I got a carved ivory 
bear, and a shess set — " 

" Let 's go home ! " panted Sewall, conscious that the 
last vestige of loyalty to the cause was boiled out of 
him. He had entered this place with unswerving reso- 
lution ; but the dead, heavy air and the grinding fatigue 
in his bones had in the twinkling of an eye metamor- 
phosed him to a confirmed anti-suffragist. He sol- 
emnly vowed, also, that he would never marry any- 
body who collected things. He professed great love 
for J. P. McHenry, who had suggested that it was 
idiotic for two men to search the same town for the 
same trinket on the same day, and that they had better 
match to see who would undertake the quest. He be- 
lieved implicitly that he would have lost the match — 
he hoped so. Then Phillips took his arm, and to- 
gether they went slowly from the display of Swiss 
bears which the broker had set out for their inspection. 

As they emerged from the pawnshop in sodden dis- 
comfort they encountered a half dozen descendants of 
the knight-errant species — those doughty warriors 
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who scour the streets in pursuit of whatever manner of 
escapade seems commensurate with the risk. These 
undesirable citizens regarded Sewall's club hatband 
with astonishment, and guffawed. 

" Why, Cuthbert! '' shrilled the leader in a falsetto 
meant to be insultingly feminine. 

What's that?" asked Phillips eagerly. 
Ooooh ! Little pug-dog, ain't he ? " 
Look at his fists, boys ! Maybe he 's another one 
o' them white hopes ! Don't get excited, Cuthbert — 
there 's seven of us ! " 

"Yes," said Phillips calculatingly, "you seven — 
and who else ? " 

At the first onslaught the taxi chauffeur retired 
within his car, and held the door shut with both hands. 
By and bye, when the occasion seemed ripe, he slipped 
from the other side, across the street, and rang the 
police call. When the reserves arrived they saw six 
pairs of heels disappearing around the nearest comer, 
and two badly battered Harvard men nursing their 
bruises as they sat on the largest hoodlum, who was 
carefully explaining their pedigrees to them. To make 
sure of equal justice for all, the reserves requisitioned 
the taxicab, and took the entire party to the station 
house, where the deskman hailed the hoodlum frater- 
nally as "Jimmy," booked charges and counter- 
charges of assault and battery, and remarked that he 
intended to teach these Harvard roughnecks a good 
lesson. 
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"My uncle," said the ragamuffin called Phillips, 
holding his clothes together modestly, " my uncle hap- 
pens to be the lieutenant governor of this State, so 
perhaps you 'd like to be a little careful in your lan- 
guage ! '' 

** My father," said Sewall, twirling the ring of straw 
which he fondly supposed was still a hat, "happens 
to be the district attorney of — " 

" Well," said the sergeant generously, " my mother 's 
Queen Cleopatry — what of it ? " 

Here the chauffeur, hot on the scent of his bill, 
ranged alongside the desk, and nodded familiarly to 
the sergeant. 

" Hello, alderman ! " said the visible manifestation 
of the law. " Know these guys ? " 

" Sure I know 'em," admitted the ex-alderman from 
the ninth ward, and he bent far over the railing and 
held conference. While the boys trembled with utter 
exhaustion and the suffocating atmosphere of the room, 
the sergeant shook his head soberly from time to time, 
but at last he made a gesttire of concession, and said 
dryly, "All right — if you say so — if they didn't 
start It. All right, anything you say. We '11 let 'em 
all go!" 

"You whatf demanded Phillips, straightening 
himself. 

" You 're discharged." 

" Be easy, John ! " pleaded Sewall. 

"Discharged from what? For the love of Mike, 
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man, you don't think you 're a judge, do you ? And — 
and we insist on prosecuting this fellow — " 

" You shut up ! " snapped Sewall. " I 've had 
enough trouble to last me the rest of my natural life. 
I 'm going back to Cambridge." 

Accordingly, the ex-alderman drove them out to 
Westmorly at a pace not quite ten miles an hour better 
than the speed limit. Three times on the way they 
shouted through the flexible speaking tube for him to 
halt. On two of these occasions they were passing 
doors of the " What 's Yours? " variety, and the other 
time they had caught sight of an antique shop, and 
wanted to see if the owner had any ivory skulls. He 
had n't, but he had a good stock of carved Swiss bears, 
and could n't understand why they were so impolite to 
him. 

IV 

Upstairs to Sewall's room the two men stumbled. 
Their clothes were torn and soiled, their faces were 
red and bruised, their hats were gone, and they were 
very, very tired. With one impulse they sank into 
chairs and swore long and heartily. Sewall was the 
first to move. He rose languidly, peeled off his gar- 
ments, arrayed himself in a gaudy dressing-gown, and 
started for the door. 

"Wait!" panted Phillips. 

"Can't I" said Sewall. 

Shortly afterwards, when the football man limped 
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down the tiled steps to the swimming pool, he saw 
Sewall floating on his back in four feet of water. 
Phillips was too exhausted to dive — he merely fell 
over the side, and floated, too. In the course of a few 
minutes he felt renewed enough to attempt a feat of 
strength, so that he swam towards his friend and pains- 
takingly ducked him. 

" Quit that I '* said Sewall, feebly splashing water in 
his face. 

"Cooler?" 

"Lots!" 

" Admit you *re an ass ? " 

** Long ago. Do you ? " 

" Sure I do," conceded Phillips, standing on his 
head. "Woosh!" 

" Feeling better, old top ! The old ginger 's coming 
back ! I can feel it ! I can feel it ! " 

Cheerful little day, was n't it ? How do you like 
Kentucky girls, Teddy?" 

Come on to the manager's office ! " retorted Sewall. 

Oh, Spike, Spike, how I love you ! " 

Ted," the big man warned him, " some day you '11 
get me all peevish, and I '11 slay you ! Women are 
prunes, anyway ! Gee ! I 'm beginning to feel civil- 
ized again ! Where '11 we have dinner ? " 

Ted Sewall was putting the finishing touches to his 
costume, and rejoicing in the contact of fresh linen 
when Pepper McHenry wandered into his room, and 
sat down on the table. 
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" What luck, old hound ? " he inquired genially. 

"Luck!" retorted Sewall. "Don't mention it!" 

" Did n't find what you wanted ? " 

" No," said Sewall abruptly. " I don't believe there 
is such a thing." 

" Is it anything like this ? " asked Pepper, producing 
a bit of carved ivory from a waistcoat pocket, and 
placing it on the table. Sewall fell upon it ecstatically. 

" You wizard ! " he shouted. " Why — Pep! 
Why, you old bloodhound! Where in thunder did 
you get that ? What do you want for it ? You '11 sell 
it to me, won't you ? It is n't any use to you/' 

"Why, I thought it would make a nice watch- 
charm — " 

" Get out! Look here. Pep, be a good sport 1 I '11 
buy it from you ! What 's the price ? " 

" Those things are pretty expensive, Ted — *' 

" Come on. Pep, come on ! Name a figure ! " 

" Well — there 's that little poker debt — " 

" Oh, be reasonable ! " 

McHenry waved his hand indifferently. 

" I 'm not awfully anxious to get rid of it," he said. 
"If you want it, you can have it, Ted, and we '11 just 
cancel that little debt of this morning — ^" 

" Give it to me 1 " exclaimed Sewall, fastening upon 
the little ivory skull, and gloating. " We '11 call it off. 
Pep ! This belongs to me, and the debt is off I Gosh ! 
I 'm glad I 've got this thing I And won't John Phil- 
lips be sore as a hound when he finds it out ! " 
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" I '11 bet my bootware he will/' agreed McHenry, 
departing hastily. 

The two ivory hunters, freshly clothed, bathed and 
razored, strolled arm in arm out into the cool air of 
the June evening. In their hearts was peace, and in 
their viscera was an overwhelming, human hunger. 
Yet somewhere in Sewall's cosmos lurked the germ of 
a deeper, more permanent satisfaction — for he knew 
that he had in his pocket the means of pleasing her. 

" Before we eat," said Phillips, " let 's walk down to 
Leavitt's. I 've got to get some tobacco." 

They rounded the comer of Westmorly, and turned 
towards the Square, when Phillips suddenly grasped 
his friend's arm with a grip which wrtmg a muffled 
howl from the luckless Sewall. 

" There 1 " he gasped. " Right there ! Right under 
our noses ! " 

Just around the turn from their own dormitory was 
a tiny novelty shop, and in the window, facing the 
world with expressions of marvelous contempt on their 
finely carved features, a dozen miniature ivory skulls 
rested on a narrow strip of black velvet. A small card 
flanking them announced the selling price as two dol- 
lars! 

" The r-robber ! " stuttered Sewall, holding out the 
skull which McHenry had sold him for nineteen dol- 
lars to compare it with those in the shop window. 

'*The — the crook!" blurted Phillips, fumbling in 
his own pocket for the skull which McHenry had given 
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him in consideration of the cancellation of a twenty- 
dollar debt. And there were a dozen more skulls in 
the windows of a shop under the very shadow of their 
own boundary. 

"Stung!'* they said together, and made for the 
nearest telephone. p 

" Oh, Mr. Sewall," said the little Kentuckian breath- 
lessly, when she heard Ted's shaking voice over the 
wire. " Oh, how svi>eet of you — oh, what a shame I 
You see, Mr. McHenry spent all day yesterday in town 
looking for one, and couldn't find one anywhere — 
but early this morning he found one right in Harvard 
Square, and sent it out by special messenger — it 's a 
darling — I 'm so sorry, but it was perfectly dear of 
you — but Mr. Sewall, what I really want most of 
anything is one of those sweet little Swiss bears! " 

There are some things you simply can't say to a 
lady ; but the worst of it was, that Sewall and Phillips 
couldn't even say them to McHenry. Their vocab- 
ularies were n't large enough, and, furthermore, he had 
locked his door. They had to content themselves with 
vituperation through the keyhole, but finally McHenry 
began to play his banjo, and there was no use! Even 
at that he need n't have added insult to injury. There 
was n't the slightest excuse for his protruding his head 
through the window as they passed under it, and 
shouting " Boneheads ! " 
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PUTTING IT OVER 

UNTIL the spring of 1908 the Lampoon-Crimson 
baseball game was a delirious farce. It was 
played in costume on the freshman diamond, and the 
team which failed to score at least forty runs was 
destined to sure and overwhelming defeat. There 
was always a small keg on the coaching lines back of 
third base for the refreshment of runners who pro- 
gressed to that desirable haven — and in later years 
there was also another keg back of first, so as to cir- 
cumvent the thirsty ones who insisted on running bases 
in reverse order. 

The game of 1907 was the last contest of the good 
old style. Jimmy Cousins, who played center field 
for the Lampoon, anticipated the downpour of rain 
which arrived during the second inning, and provided 
himself with a camp chair, a mackintosh, and an um- 
brella, so that while his companions were dripping 
all colors of the rainbow, he sat comfortably in the 
middle distance, and hired a small boy to refill his 
stein at appropriate intervals. Steve Black, of the 
Crimson, was disguised as a deep-sea diver, and car- 
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ried a bass net with which he easily garnered all the 
flies which came his way ; and George Thomdike, who 
was registered from Wyoming, played shortstop for 
the Lampoon with the aid of a lariat, which proved 
valuable in roping opponents and detaining them until 
help arrived. The umpire tossed a coin to decide all 
the close plays, and Billy Maxwell was allowed six 
strikes instead of three, because he wore glasses. The 
players were variously disguised as chorus girls, 
pirates, policemen, clowns, and burglars, and nobody 
on the Crimson was in the least disturbed because the 
Lampoon came off victorious at the rate of 57 to 45. 

Before the game of 1908, however, some misguided 
graduates presented a pewter loving cup as a trophy 
for the great event, with the wholly natural result 
that both teams took themselves seriously, abolished 
the costumes and the hilarity, and proceeded to play a 
ten-inning tie, 4 to 4. A very fair proportion of the 
men had served apprenticeship on class or prep-school 
baseball squads, so that when they really turned their 
minds upon the necessity of victory, they utterly 
ruined the spectacle which had delighted so many gen- 
erations of Harvard students, and, instead of enjoy- 
ing a riotous burlesque, fought bitterly for the pos- 
session of the pewter cup. 

The worst, however, was yet to come. James Pep- 
per McHenry, gaily ascending the stairs of the Lam- 
poon building one May evening, paused at the bulletin 
board, and beheld this notice fastened to the cork sur- 
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face by means of one thumb tack, one tenpenny nail, 
and a safety pin : 

ANNUAL INTERPAPER TRACK MEET. 

Stadium, May 20. 

Lampoon — Crimson — Advocate — Monthly. 

Events : Sunset Poem Hurdles, 
Standing Broad Grin, 
Splitting the Infinitive, 
Throwing the Bull, 
Real Long Run, 
Awfully Long Run, 
100-Word Dash. 

Or, to be as serious as we of a funny paper can afford to 
be, there will be the regular list of events. — Candidates reg- 
ister below. No costumes — no horse play this year. 

P. S.— -Logan, '82, has donated an interpaper track cup, 
and we've got to win it! 

McHenry stared long at the unwelcome last sen- 
tence, sniffed scornfully, detached the bulletin, and 
carried it between a disdainful thumb and forefinger 
to the sancttmi, where Morse, the president, was try- 
ing to make up a forty-page number out of eleven 
pages of material. 

" What 's all this nature fake ? " demanded Pepper, 
indicating the reference to the cup. ** You don't 
mean to tell me this decrepit old grad thinks we're 
making a collection of junk, do you? Is it a joke? " 

" Pepper,** said the president, " don't you know by 
this time that nothing about the Lampoon is a joke 
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except the Lampoon itself? No, it*s not a joke. 
He *s put up a cup/' 

"But — why, look here! We killed the baseball 
game by the same silly stunt we — '' 

" I know we did. At the same time, if there *s a 
mug to be won, we 've got to win it, that 's all. And 
there 's no use trying to have the regular comic stuflf 
if we really want to win. That 's why we Ve got to 
cut out the costumes and the foolishness." 

Not in a hundred years!" exclaimed McHenry. 

Ever since those fool graduates started out to put up 
trophies, the interpaper sports have gone straight to 
the bowwows. First it was hockey, and then it was 
tennis, and then it was baseball, and now it 's track ! 
Why, I had a bully idea for the hurdles this year — '' 

"Well, you'll have to forget it," said Morse. 
" I 'm just as peevish as you are about it, but we can't 
turn down this Logan person very well, and so we '11 
just naturally have to pretend we 're regular athletes, 
and lose some darned good fun." 

"And I've been designing costumes and working 
up stunts for the last week," sulked McHenry. " I 
had a wonderful idea for the judges — you remember 
George Thorndike's lasso in the baseball game last 
year? Well, we 'd give that to the judge who was to 
pick the winners — we 'd call him the Poet Lariat — 
and his job would be to rope the first man in each 
heat, and lead him up to the grand stand to make a 
speech. Then the judge who was to pick the last 
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man would be a Greek hoplite, and he 'd carry a lemon 
on the end of a short sword — " 

" I 'm sorry, Pep — " 

" But come to think of it, I don't know why we 
can't have a burlesque, and win, too." 

"The other papers are going to be serious," pro- 
tested Morse. "We had a meeting last week, and 
decided about it. Nobody else will wear costumes." 

"All the more credit when we win," said Pepper 
promptly. "Think a minute, old top. If the usual 
crowd is out there to see us, and we 're the only ones 
dressed up, and still we walk away with that tin 
dipper strictly according to the rules, it would make 
something of a hit, would n't it ? " 

" Why, yes, of course — but it can't be done ! The 
Crime has four men on the varsity squad, and the 
Advocate has two — we haven't such a whale of a 
chance to win, anyway, and we would n't be anywhere 
if we handicapped ourselves with togas or hand or- 
gans, the way we did last year." 

"You leave it to me," McHenry assured him. 
" I 'm not so blamed selfish that I can't try to give 
the public a run for its money. The crowd doesn't 
come down there to see a set of professional games — 
it comes to get a laugh. Well, I '11 furnish the laughs, 
and take the cup along, too. So it 's all settled, and 
you 'd better appoint me captain of the Lampoon track 
team right away, so I can get my men together." 

The president gasped, and capitulated. 
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" All right. Pep/' he said feebly. '' Take it — it 's 
yours I Only remember, I trust you to get us that 
pewter tank to put up on the mantel with the other 
trophies." 

" You can clear off a place for it now, if you want 
to," said McHenry. 

II 

When it was learned that the interpaper meet might 
go the way of the other interpaper sports, and de- 
velop into a miniature athletic carnival instead of 
a roaring travesty, the university emitted a prolonged 
wail of disappointment and protest. They objected 
on the ground of tradition; they objected on the 
ground of amusement, and they objected on general 
principles. To all comment, however adverse. Cap- 
tain McHenry, of the Lampoon team, shook his head 
eagerly. 

" You can take it from me," he declared, " this is 
going to be the best little meet we ever pulled off, 
and the giddiest one to watch. Don't make any mis- 
take about it — come and bring your friends, and, if 
you are n't satisfied, you '11 get your money back ! " 

" But, Pepper," inquired his leading broad jumper, 
"you haven't done an)rthing about training? What 
are we supposed to do ? " 

" Suit yourself," said the captain kindly. " I don't 
believe in these arbitrary methods. Eat all you want, 
or nothing at all — / don't give a hoot ! " 
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THe Crimson, and old Mother Advocate, and the 
esthetic Monthly sent conscientious track squads to 
practise in the Stadium and the cage — it was reported 
that the Crime was holding a special editorial compe- 
tition for the sole purpose of allowing Dick Foster, the 
crack quarter miler, to qualify for the board; and 
that the Advocate, whose requirements for election 
was four stories or eight poems accepted, had en- 
gaged a Phi Beta Kappa man in the graduate school 
to give three husky weight throwers a little advice in 
the manufacture of tottering sonnets. It was per- 
fectly evident that all four papers coveted that inex- 
pensive little pewter cup, and it was fully as evident 
to all but Pepper McHenry that he was deliberately 
throwing away the fair chances of his team to win. 

Yet there was something about McHenry's attitude 
toward the world which forestalled vituperation. He 
had a way of looking at a catechist with an expression 
which was productive of both embarrassment and rage 
— a mild, friendly expression, which seemed to infer, 
in the politest possible manner, " Oh, very well — I 
wonder what you'd be like if you had any sense?" 
There were not many of his classmates who cared to 
oppose McHenry when he looked angelic. 

Now, the interpaper meet was scheduled for the 
twentieth of May, and Pepper's complacency was very 
largely due to the fact that the retiring Crimson board 
had scheduled a punch for the evening of the nine- 
teenth. It was on that flimsy fabric that he had built 
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up his offensive and defensive program; so that he 
was not astonished when Francis Wilcox, managing 
editor of the Crime, dropped into his room on the 
afternoon of the seventeenth to talk it over. 

" It looks to me, Pepper," said Wilcox, " as though 
we '11 have to come to some sort of agreement about 
this punch of ours. It's utterly impossible for our 
men to stay away from it when we 're the hosts, and I 
couldn't trust one of them — except, of course, the 
fellows who are really in training for the varsity — 
not to sop up a few steins. I wanted the senior ed- 
itors to postpone the affair, but they won't — and still 
we want to have a regular track meet on Saturday. 
What are going to do about it ? " 

" You take it very much too seriously," said Pepper. 
"All my gang is coming around, thank you, and I 
don't care if they drink enough of that weak brine 
you Crimson people call ' punch ' to float a battleship. 
Of course, if it were a real punch, the way we make 
it over at Lampy, that would be different." 

" Pepper," said Wilcox gravely, " I wish you 'd look 
at this thing differently. Everybody seems to think 
that you 're going to crab this meet somehow. The 
rest of us are n't — " 

"No," agreed McHenry, "I'll admit it takes a 
certain amount of genius to be idiotic — artistically. 
Meet or no meet, we 've never missed a Crimson punch 
yet, and it 's too late to begin now. What 's fair for 
one is fair for another — and if you '11 take a friendly 
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suggestion, boy, you'll put another ten-cents* worth 
of red ink in the punch bowl, and call it a real 
party ! " 

Accordingly, on the evening of the nineteenth, the 
Crimson sanctum was a scene of dignified revelry. A 
Lampoon punch is a thing to be remembered and 
blushed over; k Monthly smoker is a thing of pink 
drinks and candlelight; a beer night at the Advocate is 
a semioccasional matter of convention, at which the 
guests are in duty bound to simulate intellectual pleas- 
ure; but a Crimson punch is a combination of wake, 
reception, and diplomatic function, which no one is 
especially anxious to attend, but every one always does 
attend in order to show the other guests that one has 
been invited. 

Clustered about the little mahogany table on which 
the official punch bowl rested was practically the entire 
staff of the Lampoon, waving their steins, and clamor- 
ing for a second instalment. Around the sanctum 
the other paper athletes sipped ginger ale or sarsa- 
parilla, watching enviously. Of all the company, con- 
sisting of that exclusive hundred or so of undergrad- 
uates comprising the Crime's exclusive punch list, they 
were the only ones who contented themselves merely 
with looking upon the wine when it was red, and drink- 
ing something else. 

"Down with alcohol!" cried Pepper McHenry, 
toasting his gallant warriors. " Everybody on my 
team put her down ! " 
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Sterling Cox, the best high jumper of the Advocate 
men, approached his captain beseechingly. 

" Say," he began, " what 's the use of passing up a 
perfectly good punch, when the Lampoon crowd is 
sopping it up like a lot of sponges? I move we get 
in on it, too. It '11 be as fair for one team as it is 
for the other — and pretty nearly every blamed f imny 
man is over there enjoying himself. Let's see if we 
can't make a deal." 

" You 're on ! " said the captain promptly, and sought 
out Wilcox, who was mournfully contemplating a 
glass of soul-destroying vichy. 

" By gosh, you 're right! " admitted Wilcox. " If 
we all go to it, it 's perfectly fair enough ! " 

** Well, all their best men are getting in on it. Let 's 
takeoff the lid!" 

Wilcox opened a window, and carefully poured his 
vichy out on the grass. 

"Fill one up for me, Pepper!" he caroled. "A 
big one ! " 

"Yea! Fiir em a// up ! " 

" Now you 're talking ! " said crafty McHenry. 
" What in thunder is the use of making a funeral out 
of an interpaper meet? I've told every man on my 
team to go as far as he likes. Say, why don't you 
have bigger steins in this miserable dump? " 

The Crimson men warmed to their privilege, and 
the Monthly and Advocate followed suit. Some one 
essayed a gentle joke, and it took tremendously. Ted 
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Sewall sat down at the piano and began to play one- 
steps, now and then taking refreshment without losing 
a note. Monk Spinden stood on the table, and gave 
an imitation of himself giving an imitation of Eddie 
Foy. A scrub quartet intoned " Down by the Stream " 
in a manner to make the audience wish they were at 
least that far away, and Jimmy Cousins went upstairs 
to the assembly room of the Union, where the Pierian 
Sodality had been practising, stole a trombone, and 
tried to learn how to play it so as to accompany the 
piano. 

Important men from the upper classes began to drop 
in — they conceded, without much argument^ that it 
was the liveliest Crimson punch in the history of man. 
A member of the Student Council who suggested that 
the interpaper meet would be a dismal failure was 
told to go home and turn in and get a good night's 
rest. Eleven o'clock came, and twelve — the serious- 
minded men drifted homeward in twos and threes, 
but the interpaper athletes stayed on. McHenry was 
indefatigable. He positively refused to speak to a 
friend who did n't have a stein in his hand. He dic- 
tated the musical program, ordered monologues and 
stunts, insisted that the punch bowl be augmented 
every thirty minutes, and when Sewall absolutely de- 
clined to play another one-step. Pepper sang his par- 
odies of popular songs, and commanded that the com- 
pany drink his health at the end of every verse. 

Eventually the punch ran out, and the guests had 
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to go home. To each of the Lampoon men present, 
McHenry addressed a vivid phrase or two at parting. 

"Meet at the sanctum at one o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon without fail," he ended. " It 's vital! You 
won't forget, will you? The whole meet depends on 
it!" 

" B-but where were MacManus and Vose and Hop- 
kins and Grant and Miller ? " said Morse sleepily. 
" They are n't athletes — they C-could have come over, 
all right?" 

McHenry smiled his inscrutable smile. 

"You're right they're not athletes," he acknowl- 
edged. " They were awfully peevish about it, but I 
made 'em go to bed early." 

"But those fellows couldn't win a point against 
the Old Ladies' Home ! I don't — get it." 

" Of course you don't, but I do. By the way, old 
top, you 'd better order the makings for a big party 
in the Lampoon building to-morrow night." 

"What for?" 

"What for?" echoed Pepper, in great disgust. 
"Why, you poor prune, for the celebration — after 
we bring home that cup ! " 

The president of the funny paper shook his head 
in baffled amazement, but he had known McHenry 
long enough to take his predictions at one hundred per 
cent net. In spite of the fact that he could very con- 
veniently have gone to sleep leaning up against one 
of the Crimson's new job presses, he forced himself 
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up three flights of stairs in Randolph to the room where 
the treasurer dwelt, and ordered the makings of the 
big party. 

ui 

Down in the bowl of the Stadium a thousand or two 
of people who had come to see one of the most humor- 
ous spectacles of the college year groaned whole- 
heartedly. On the track, a few men in conventional 
track suits were warming up. In the jumping pits a 
handful of chastely attired young gentlemen were do- 
ing the same. From the whitewashed circle a heavy 
youth was trying out his back muscles with a twelve- 
pound shot. Save for the brilliant colors on their 
breasts, the contestants might easily have been taken 
for a class team at practice; and the audience, which 
had come to laugh, remained to regret. 

The arrival of the officials created a temporary di- 
version, for Pepper had finall v. prevailed upon the other 
captains to include the usual picturesque cohort, and 
both the Poet Lariat and the Greek hoplite were among 
those present. A tall, slim, masked individual, who 
carried a six-shooter in one hand and a baseball bat 
in the other, wore a badge inscribed " Rougheree," 
while the best-dressed man in the senior class was 
designated as " Coarse Clerk." There were two men 
for Starters, and fourteen for Stoppers, there was a 
darky with a megaphone as Denouncer, and a willing 
band of volunteers with badges marked respectively 
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Sleuth, Statistician, Pistol Shooter, Spearmint Chewer, 
Ma Shall, and Ma Shall Not. 

Yet no one of the spectators who saw the prize 
trophy resting on a little table by the judges' box, or 
who observed the serious aspect of the interpaper 
athletes, could doubt for a moment that the humor of 
the affair was vested entirely in the officials — that 
is, until Pepper McHenry led his stalwart band of 
Lampoon athletes on the field. 

McHenry was probably one of the most charming 
figures of the decade. He was a ballet dancer below 
the waist, and a gladiator above ; he had long, flowing 
black whiskers, a crutch, a farmer's straw hat, and he 
was smoking a pipe. Behind him trailed fifteen or 
sixteen similarly striking funny men, and five slight 
and nervous youths with no make-up at all. The au- 
dience got to its feet, and cheered ecstatically for the 
Lampoon, while the editors of the other papers looked 
foolish. 

"There's one thing about it, an3rway," said the 
Advocate secretary to Wilcox, " Pep 's throwing away 
the meet, that 's all ! We '11 swamp him ! " 

" I 'm not so sure about that," murmured Wilcox, 
eyeing the five renegades, and trying to remember if 
they had been at that pimch last night. 

"Why, certainly! The rest of us are all in, and 
sd are they, and, what 's more, they can't run in those 
outfits ! And those neophytes in regular suits are n't 
any good, anyway ! " 
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McHenry waltzed up to the Denouncer, and ten- 
dered him a message which he required to be read to 
the crowd. The Denouncer obligingly took his mega- 
phone, and thus informed the populace : " Ladies and 
gentlemen, the management wishes to state that no 
person over the age of seventy-three, or one who reads 
the Theological Review, or who has entered upon the 
holy state of matrimony will be allowed to participate 
in this meet. The gentleman in the back row who is 
reading a newspaper will kindly stop to see me after 
the lecture!" 

" Look here. Pep," warned Wilcox, during the roar 
of appreciation which followed the announcement, 
" you know this has got to be run off seriously ! " 

"Dear man," rejoined McHenry, smoothing his 
skirts, " I sat up until four o'clock this morning find- 
ing flaws in the intercollegiate rules ! " 

" You 're very much too cocky, McHenry," said the 
Monthly president. " You think just because you 're 
on a ha-ha paper you can make fools of the whole lot 
of us ! " 

" Far be it from me to usurp the power of creation," 
said Pepper religiously. " That was done, old top, 
long before / ever saw you 1 " 

" Well, I think you 're simply trying to make a farce 
out of this meet — ^" 

A sudden shriek of joy drowned his words, and, 
turning, he beheld what appeared to be an animated 
balloon sauntering over from the locker building. It 
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was Titherington, equipped with a circus clown's pad- 
ding, which gave him a circumference of perhaps 
seven feet. He wore tights of purple and yellow, the 
Lampoon colors, and a jerkin of still more violent yel- 
low, on which reclined three links of sausage, bent to 
form the L. 
" For the love of Mike, what 's that? " gasped Wil- 



cox. 



That," said Pepper proudly, "is our crack 
sprinter." 

" First call for the himdred ! " bawled the Coarse 
Clerk. 

At the beginning of the narrow lanes a little knot 
of sprinters gathered — heavy-eyed young men from 
all four papers. Miller and Hopkins, who had n't been 
allowed to attend the Crimson pimch the night be- 
fore, Titherington, and a kangaroo. 

"First heat — Wilcox, Titherington, Pope, Lewis, 
and Young. On your marks ! " 

Titherington took his mark. He not only filled 
his own lane to repletion, but he also crowded the men 
on either side of him. They protested vigorously to 
the Rougheree. 

Take your time, take your time ! " said McHenry. 

I dare you to find anything in the rules against him ! " 
You 're crazy, man ! They say distinctly that you 
can't wear anything for the purpose of obstructing 
your opponents I " 

" They certainly do," agreed McHenry. " Only he 
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isn't wearing that outfit for any such purpose! 
Titherington has an awfully delicate skin — you've 
no idea how sensitive he is. He 's padded so he won't 
get any cinders in him if he falls down ! " 

The Rougheree put his hands in his pockets, and said 
" Whew ! " 

" Well — let him start, then ! He can't run, any- 
way ! " 

"On your marks! Get set!^* 

McHenry coughed, and all the runners but Tither- 
ington fell off their marks. 

" Set 'em back a yard," advised Pepper. '' Ttuit 's 
in the rules, all right. Besides, these whiskers tickle 
my throat." 

" McHenry, you 're ruining this meet ! " 

"I'll be hanged if I run next to that jellyfish!" 
roared Lewis. "He's pushing me clear off the 
track!" 

"Well," said Pepper mildly, "as long as it takes 
five men to a heat, some paper has to have two men 
in — put Miller in there. We don't care — Miller '11 
run next to the fat boy ! " 

Miller went in. He was n't much of a sprinter, but 
he had slept well and eaten wisely, whereas the ma- 
jority of the competitors wished they had n't gone to 
that punch. At the pistol, he got off creditably, and, 
obeying instructions, kept his mind on the race and his 
eyes away from Titherington. Not so the others, for 
as they saw the gelatinous sides of the Lampoon's 
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" crack sprinter " wabbling and shaking, they collapsed 
beside the track, and laughed until they cried. The 
audience down by the finish tape was convulsed; the 
officials hung on each other's shoulders and panted for 
breath; Miller crossed the line an easy winner, and 
when Young recovered his senses, struggled to his 
feet, and dashed after Titherington, he could n't over- 
take him in time — the first heat of the hundred-yard 
dash gave the Lampoon two places. 

In the second heat, McHenry himself started. His 
long black whiskers blew across the track, to the in- 
convenience of the runner on his left, and his villain- 
ous pipe smoke was irritating to the runner on his right. 
Hopkins, of the Lampoon, also was in the race, and 
when McHenry had succeeded in deviling his oppo- 
nents into half a dozen false starts, the little sopho- 
more won the heat hands down. McHenry stopped at 
the twenty-yard mark because his hat had blown off. 

By this time the audience was rocking with merri- 
ment, and congratulating itself that the new order of 
things was even better than the old. It was the advan- 
tage of a one-ring circus as opposed to a three-ringer 
— attention could be more concentrated. The Crim- 
son editors, who had expected to win an easy victory, 
were growing madder and madder, while those of the 
Monthly and Advocate, who never had a chance, and 
knew it, were inclined to invest McHenry with the 
insignia of genius, and let it go at that. Wilcox went 
to the Rougheree. 
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" Look here, Tom ! " he said. " I understood that 
this meet was going to be pulled off according to the 
rules ! " 

" Well, it is," said the official helplessly. ** The only 
trouble is that the guys who framed the rules did n't 
know Pep McHenry." 

"Rules! Well, will you take a look at the high 
jump, and see what particular rule covers that little 
scheme of the Lampoon's f ^' 

The Rougheree looked. The cross-bar was a lithe 
bit of pine, curved on the arc of a twenty-foot circle. 
If placed on the uprights, and left to itself, it sagged 
alarmingly at the center, so that it was some six or 
seven inches lower than at the ends. Lampoon 
jumpers were clearing it comfortably. When, how- 
ever, a Crimson man approached, the measurers turned 
the bar over so that the center was six or seven inches 
higher than the ends I 

" Robbery ! " 
Oh, what a roast ! " 
Rotten, rotten ! " 

MacManus clears five feet six," declared the field 
judge, one of McHenry's particular friends. " Mac- 
Manus, Lampoon, first; Gledhill, Crimson, second; 
Vose, Lampoon, third and fourth." 

A fearful shout greeted his decision. 

"What in thunder is this — a plant?" 

" How can the same man be third and fourth ? " 

"That's easy," said McHenry. "Instead of en- 
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tering the three men we 're allowed in the high jump, 
we entered MacManus once and Vose twice. When 
he got up to five feet two, he called that one of him, 
and when he did five two and a half, he called that the 
other of him/' 

"But — it's highway robbery!** 

** Oh, look here," said McHenry impatiently. ** I 'm 
sick of quibbling. Listen — we entered MacManus, 
Vose, and myself for the high jump, did n't we? Well, 
and I decided to drop out, and asked you if we could 
enter a substitute. And you all said yes. Well, Vose 
was my substitute, so he gets two chances ! " 

" It 's ridiculous ! " 

" Cut it out. Pep — " 

"Find it in the rules!" dared McHenry. "1*11 
give you a million dollars in cash if you can.*' 

"Decision stands," said the Rougheree shakily. 
" What 's the next race? " 

The next race was the low hurdles. The Lam- 
poon's entries were Grant and Miller, and seven young 
men in wild masquerade who were sent in simply to 
disconcert their adversaries. They succeeded admir- 
ably. Sir Walter Raleigh tripped himself and two 
Crimson men with his own sword in the first heat, the 
Chorus Lady ruined the second, and in the third 
Grant and Miller put through a typical McHenry 
coup. Miller, it appeared, was a fair enough runner 
on the flat, but useless as a hurdler, whereas Grant 
was of no great value in any capacity. It was there- 
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fore arranged that Grant should beat the pistol, thereby 
disqualifying himself, and then proceed to run over into 
Miller's lane, and topple all the hurdles in succession, 
so that Miller, by simply taking extra long strides to 
avoid the fallen obstacles, would run his two hundred 
and twenty yards on the level. The conspiracy was 
perfectly managed. Grant knocked over the hurdles, 
was disqualified, and allowed Miller to finish first. 

" We protest ! " howled Wilcox, to the huge delight 
of the audience. " It 's — it's disgusting ! Of course, 
our men could n't beat Miller — they did n't know the 
hurdles were going to be knocked over, and they got 
all tangled up in 'em ! We protest ! " 

" Old top," choked the Rougheree, " all we can do 
is to disqualify the man who did it! Then the race 
goes to the second man, and that was Miller ! Where 
do you get off ? " 

"We'll beat *em, anyway!" growled Wilcox. 
" This meet is n't over yet ! " 

When the entrants for the half-mile run lined up, 
five Lampoon men toed the mark in precisely the same 
costume and make-up. Their faces were blacked, and 
they wore tiny black gauze masks. They were of 
about the same physical development, and they an- 
swered to their names in a shrill falsetto, which gave 
no clue to their identity. It was impossible to judge 
whether it was really Smith who said " Here ! " when 
Smith's name was called, or if it were Brown or Jones 
or Robinson. The Crimson contingent was desperate 
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— but, after all, what is there in the rules about black- 
ing one's face? 

Even although they had attended the fatal punch, 
two Crimson runners jumped into the lead at the pis- 
tol, and drew away from the pack. At the end of the 
first lap, they were several yards in advance of the 
third man, but as the effects of the previous evening 
manifested themselves, they began slowly to drop back. 
Even then it looked like eight points for the Crimson^ 
since Lampoon men running third and fourth were 
laboring fully as hard, and showing even less signs of 
stamina. 

The leaders were at the farthest point from the 
judges* stand — two hundred yards from home — 
when the miracle occurred. Instantly, and incompre- 
hensively, and imbelievably there were ten men with 
blacked faces and gauze masks running for the Lam^ 
poon, and five of them were in the first five places! 
On they swept to the finish line, crossed it, and imme- 
diately withdrew from the screaming, joyous officials, 
and waited. 

The Crimson men staggered to the tape, and fell 
onto the grass, from which they spoke in heated whis- 
pers. Wilcox was incoherently screeching protests to 
the Rougheree. One of the duly appointed Sleuths 
came to the rescue. He was quite professional — he 
had n't discovered anything. 

" But they were hiding under the Stadium ! " 
he said. " I 'm sure of it ! They must have been ! 
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I saw them come out and jump on the track just as 
Whipple took the turn ! " 

Whipple, who expected to win the half, nodded 
vigorously. 

" Here, here, what 's all this about ? " demanded Mc- 
Henry, pirouetting professionally. "Who says 
there's an)rthing wrong?" 

" Good Lord, man ! When five of your crowd start 
and ten finish?" 

"Well, who started?" 

**I — I don't know! I know what names they 
gave ! " 

"What were they?" 

'* Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson, Cutler." 

" All right, boys ! " sang McHenry to the five who 
had finished in the lead. " Off with the masks — we 
know you ! " 

They removed their masks. They were indubi- 
tably Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Cutler. 

" But what are you going to do about it?" pleaded 
Wilcox. " What are you going to do about it ? Those 
fellows did n't run — only the last couple of hundred 
yards ! We all know it ! They came out from under 
the Stadium! Disqualify 'em, and give us the first 
two places! " 

" I 'd like to," said the Rougheree slowly, " but — 
the rules say the referee has got to see infractions 
before he can punish them, and I 'm hanged if I know 
who I saw, and who I did n't ! " 
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But then the Lampoon men who did start must 
have given false names, and you can disqualify 'em 
for that!" 

"Yes, but how do you know which was which? 
You can't blanket the whole crowd, you know. The 
charges must be specific ! " 

" Oh, suit yourself ! " snapped Wilcox. 

The broad jimiping had started, and Hopkins, of 
the Lampoon, who weighed no more than a hundred 
and five pounds, had donned hoopskirts, which, since 
they were jumping with the wind, carried him prodi- 
gious distances. His first measured leap was twenty- 
six feet ; the skirt was so extensive that it did n't ham- 
per him when he ran, but when the wind got under 
it, it threatened to carry him clear over the bowl. 
We protest!'* said Wilcox mechanically. 
Overruled ! " chorused the Monthly, the Advocate, 
the Rougheree, and all the audience. 

The events became a monotonous repetition of suc- 
cess for the Lampoon. Those convivial souls who had 
preferred punch to training harried their opponents 
with badinage, hampered them with outlandish ac- 
cessories, won the tumultuous greeting of the specta- 
tors, and allowed Grant and Miller and MacManus 
and Vose and Hopkins, who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would n't have scored a point, to take all the 
honors. One by one the Crimson athletes retired from 
the field in suspicious haste ; the other two papers with- 
drew from competition in the belief that it was more 
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fun to watch the Lampooners than to compete them- 
selves, and the final event, the interpaper relay, was a 
walk-over for the funny sheet. McHenry gave every 
one a place — twenty-nine men covered small sections 
of the quarter mile, and all came in together. 

There was no need of calling upon the statisticians 
for the score, for the Advocate and Monthly had each 
gained two points, and the Crimson twelve, so that the 
other eighty-five, and the prize trophy, must neces- 
sarily have gone to the Lampoon. 

" Pepper," said Wilcox gravely, " you played us a 
mighty mean trick. You know perfectly well that our 
team wouldn't have touched a drop of that punch 
unless yours did! Only we didn't hold back any- 
body — like those five of yours ! " 

" Wilcox," returned the great strategist of the Lam- 
poon, "you're invited to the celebration to-night at 
half-past eight. I '11 explain it to you." 

" I don't doubt it ! " grudged his friend. " You can 
explain an3rthing. Only I '11 tell you this much — 
we '11 never try to run a serious interpaper meet again ! 
Next; year we '11 all be crazy ! " 

" That 's what I did it for," said McHenry simply. 



IV 

At the appointed hour, Wilcox walked into the 
Lampoon building, and found McHenry loitering about 
the vestibule. 
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" Hello, old top ! " said Pepper cordially. " Feeling 
a little better now? " 

"I am not!" 

" Well — you will. The trophy is full of bubbles." 

" Lead me to it/' said Wilcox. 

They pushed through the throng of celebrants and 
obtained soothing liquid. Then Pepper drew the 
Crimson man over to the bulletin board. 

" Before we look at this/' he said, " I want to tell 
you that we Ve written to this man Logan, asking him 
to take his cup back. We get enough good track 
meets out here, and there's no sense in spoiling a 
funny one. Now for the crash. You remember you 
asked me yesterday if I 'd let my team drink punch. 
I said I would. But I did n't say which team." 

"Which — what?" 

" Behold the bulletins ! " directed McHenry. 

Wilcox beheld them. They were notices written on 
Lampoon stationery, and affixed to the board, side by 
side. 

LAMPOON TRACK TEAM. 

J. P. McHenry, Capt. 
Grant, MacManus, Miller, Vose, Hopkins. 
Be in bed by nine-thirty, and keep strict training. Report 
at the field at three-thirty to-morrow, ready to die for dear 
old Ha-ha ! 

LAMPOON PUNCH TEAM. 

J. P. McHenry, Capt. 
Everybody but the above. 
Be at the Crime punch at nine-thirty, and go as far as 
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you like. Report here at one p. m. to-morrow for costumes 
and instructions. Don't be alarmed, because all you do is to 
wear wild clothes. 
P. S. — Bromo seltzer. 

" Wha — what ! " gasped Wilcox, wide-eyed. 
"Exactly," said Pepper, yawning slightly. "I'm 
captain of both of 'em." 
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THE BROMIDES 

• A NYTHING else, sir? " asked the bell-boy, snick- 
XJL ering in his sleeve. 

McHenry and Sewall, who were already exhuming 
clean linen from their suit-cases, straightened with one 
accord, and glared at him. 

" Why, yes, there 's something else," said McHenry 
pointedly. "You beat it downstairs and bring up 
some ice-water, and some stationery, and a dollar's 
worth of change, and a couple of morning papers, and 
then if you don't act too humorous, maybe you '11 get 
what 's coming to you ! " 

The chastened youth departed hastily, and McHenry, 
with a puzzled sigh, returned to his suit-case. 

" Gee ! " he complained, " I don't know what 's the 
matter with me, but every time I get into a hotel, the 
whole gang from the room-clerk down to the shoe^ 
shine nigger tries to get funny! How long before 
you '11 be ready for breakfast? " 

"If you washed that soot off your nose," criticized 
Sewall, selecting a fresh tie to replace the one he had 
worn all the way from the Grand Central Terminal to 
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the Hotel Belmont, "perhaps they wouldn't see so 
much to laugh at ! " 

McHenry glanced at the mirror, said " Holy mack- 
erel 1 " and dived for the bath-room. By the time he 
had removed the cinders from his countenance, the 
bell-boy was back again with his consignment of mer- 
chandise, and accepted Pepper's quarter with no fur- 
ther display of merriment. 

" But why in thunder," asked Sewall, as they waited 
for the elevator, " did you make that poor mutt go all 
the way downstairs for that junk? We had plenty of 
change, and we 'd get newspapers in the office, and we 
did n't need ice-water or stationery — " 

" Because," explained McHenry, lowering his voice 
out of deference to the feelings of the elevator-man, 
" everybody in New York is out to take our money 
away from us, Ted, and the only way to get even is to 
make 'em work for it." 

Even after they had ordered breakfast — and the ex- 
tent of their appetites staggered an experienced waiter 
— Sewall continued to ponder this last statement. 

" You know, Pep," he said, " I 'm beginning to lose 
my nerve. This party 's going to cost us too blamed 
much ! " 

" Of course it is ! What 's the fun of coming to 
New York on a gebee unless it costs too much ? " 

" Well, we could have stayed at a cheaper joint, and 
saved a lot of these fool tips, and had more money to 
spend on the party — " 
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You talk like a farmer," stated McHenry, boldly 
attacking his grape-fruit. " Don't you know by this 
time that you never have enough to spend on the party, 
no matter how much of a tight-wad you are on the 
incidentals? Besides, look at the company we're 
in!" 

" I think he was out too late last night," retorted 
Sewall, inclining his head towards the only other occu- 
pant of the cafe. " And, anyway, I 'm not stuck on 
paying real money to watch anybody else eat ! " 

" Spend all you want," said Pepper generously, as he 
produced the huge roll of Confederate bills he had pur- 
chased at one of the irresistible novelty shops on Forty- 
Second Street. I 've got four thousand — let 's paint 
the town ! " 

" Shut up. Pep ! That guy heard you ! He '11 think 
we *re horrible four-flushers ! " 

" Nonsense ! " mumbled McHenry through the in- 
terstices of a hot muffin. 

" But that 's just what I 'm talking about," went on 
Sewall, lowering his voice as he saw that the man at 
the nearby table was staring fixedly at them. " We 've 
only got fifty dollars to see New York with; and yet 
you had to come over here on a crack night train to 
get an early start, and then you make us put up at a 
kennel like this where we 've got to keep tipping all 
the time, and then you go and throw away three per- 
fectly good dollars on a wad of Civil War currency! 
Why, for three dollars we could take a taxicab half 
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way to Halifax — " he didn't say Halifax — "and 
back ! " 

" Oh, but this was too good to miss ! '* maintained 
Pepper, sliding the roll into his trousers pocket. " We 
can have a peach of a time scattering that around Cam- 
bridge — I Ve got it all doped out ! Scared freshman 
comes in for a subscription to the track team — hand 
him a hundred — '' 

" Oh, you can't fool anybody with that stuff ! " 

" You bet I can ! People are n't as smart as you 
think they are ! And then on the general proposition 
— well, it 's the first time I 've been in New York for 
two years, and I don't care if they charge me a nickel 
a breath, I '11 pant all I want to ! " 
Shut up. Pep ! That guy — " 
You 're too blamed conceited, old top ! He was n't 
listening — there ! he 's going out." McHenry poured 
his third cup of coffee. " Besides," he added, " if he 
thought it was real money he may take us for a couple 
of steel magnets out on a joy-ride, and tell the re- 
porters, and then the bell-hops won't laugh if we're 
all cinders ! " 

" Well, you talk too loud, Pep ! I don't think it 's a 
good plan to sing out anything about money in a place 
like this, and you yelled it out just as if you meant it." 

"If you're going to deliver a lecture," said Mc- 
Henry, rising, " you 'd better hire a hall. And let me 
tell you something — you don't want to forget that 
your imcle J. P. M. — get the initials, do you? — was 
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born in Chicago — and out there we call this flea- 
bitten little burg a suburb of Buffalo. Why, my dad 
would have the willies if he thought anybody tried to 
tell me how to behave on Forty-Second Street ! " 

They strolled out to the lobby, and took possession 
of two comfortable chairs. 

" Well — life 's blamed short, and we *re only here 
for a little while," said Sewall. ** If you 're so keen 
to get started. Pep, let 's go out and spend something! " 

" Oh, stick around ! I 'm not going to cough up 
seven dollars a day for a room in this menagerie, and 
then not use the scenery! What could we do now, 
anyway ? " 

" We might take a walk — " 

'* Walk nothing ! The only way I walk on this trip 
is in a taxi." 

" Well, come on over and look at the dames on Fifth 
Avenue — " 

" Dames nothing ! It 's too early. Let 's get some 
cigars.*' 

" You get 'em.'' 

" Yell for a waiter," said McHenry lazily, but noting 
that his friend was growing irritated, he got up, and 
set about the accumulation of enough tobacco to bridge 
the gap between breakfast and activity. 

He was cynically inspecting the contents of the hu- 
midor when he observed that beside him stood the 
gentleman who had taken breakfast at the nearby table. 
This gentleman was attired somewhat more youthfully 
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than you would have expected one of his age to dress, 
and he also wore a smile which was apparently a per- 
manent part of his wardrobe. He regarded McHenry 
genially, and volimteered the information that it was 
a fine day. 

" Good enough for New York," said Pepper, bring- 
ing out the roll of Confederate money, discovering the 
mistake, and hurriedly substituting a dollar bill of more 
negotiable tenor. The stranger opened his eyes, 
laughed easily, and suggested that the young man must 
come from the West. 

" Chicago," said Pepper shortly. 

*' /«-deed ! Business there ? " 

" Oh, no — I don't work ! " He lighted one of the 
cigars, and stowed the others away for Sewall. 

" You 're forttmate, sir ! " 

"If you call it fortunate to have to come to this 
bush town for a party," admitted McHenry. 
" Still — ^" Again the florid gentleman laughed easily. 

" I 'm not very familiar with New York myself," 
he alleged. " I 'm much more at home in Chicago. 
My firm has a branch office there. I 'm a broker — " 

"Yes?" McHenry wanted to rejoin Ted Sewall, 
but he did n't like to be rude. Involuntarily he said, 
" My father 's in the brokerage business — ^" and then 
he bit his tongue, and blushed. 

"/n-deed! I shouldn't wonder if I know him. 
The name is — ?" 

" McHenry," said Pepper unwillingly. 
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" Oh — John McHenry ! Why, my dear boy ! I 'm 
doubly glad to meet you ! " His fat face was fairly 
overloaded with cordiality, and he worked Pepper's 
forearm like a pump handle. " Old Jack McHenry ! " 
Pepper winced. " Why, I 've known Jack for twenty 
years ! Surely you Ve heard him speak of Bill Green 

— that's me! Well, he's certainly to be congratu- 
lated! So are you, my boy! I hear he cleaned up 
a big deal in coppers last month — great head-work 

— glad to hear of it ! " The story had been in all the 
Chicago papers, and every intelligent man in the Middle 
West knew McHenry's father. "Well, now, this is 
lucky ! Just over for a good time, eh ? Going to blow 
in all that money on a little spree — ^" 

" All what money ? " faltered Pepper. 

" Oh, I know you youngsters ! " laughed the florid 
man. " Dad made a killing — sonny gets a rake-off ! 
Listen! I'm just waiting around until my boat sails 

— going on the Pannonia — looking for a bit of a good 
time ! You 've got a friend with you — bring him 
along ! It 's my treat — and you 're Jack McHenry's 
boy! Well, I'll be damned!" Pepper wondered if 
his three years at Cambridge had made him look less 
sophisticated than he felt; although he knew that his 
clothes were fully two weeks ahead of the current 
styles, and that his preternaturally solemn face and his 
new tortoise-rimmed spectacles made him look both 
older and more innocent than he really was. ** I '11 
tell you — I 'II take you down to the races in my car ! 
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You probably want some excitement, and — *' he re- 
duced his joviality to a confidential buzz — " I know a 
couple of good bookies — we '11 have a guess at the 
ponies, what? Well, well, well I Just dropped in to 
get rid of some of daddy's roll ! Boys will be boys — 
still a boy myself! Don't get shy, — I'll never tell 
Jack I saw you — why, I haven't laid eyes on him 
since nineteen nine ! And you 're his son — you bet 
I won't let you use up your kale when Bill Green 's 
around ! Not when you 're a son of Jack McHenry ! " 

At about this period of the world's history, McHenry 
saw the light, and when, ten minutes later, Ted Sewall 
came nervously down the broad stairway to see what 
had become of him, he was met with a volley of winks 
which utterly bewildered and disturbed him. 

" Hello, Ted ! " greeted McHenry, winking more 
violently. " Meet Mr. Green — friend of dad's ! I 
told him we were on from Chicago to buy a party, and 
he wants to take us down to Sheepshead in his car." 
He winked prodigiously, and stepped on Sewall's toe. 

" Glad to meet you, Mr. Green," lied Sewall, dazed, 
but obedient. The florid gentleman excused himself 
to telephone, and Sewall addressed his friend in words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin and clearness. 

" Keep your shirt on ! " hissed McHenry. " It 's a 
circus — he must have spotted that collection of Jeff 
Davis bills, and thinks we're a couple of suckers! 
They're all yellow — and he calls my father Jack! 
He must know him better than my mother does ! " 
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"But — but, Pep—'' 

" Say/' said McHenry impatiently, " are we on a 
party, or a Sunday-school picnic? Jolly along — 
don't mention Harvard! Let him think we 're right 
from the West! Be as much of an ass as you can! 
Talk like a fool! Blat about big money — we're a 
pair of rich rounders from Chicago, and there 's going 
to be some fun in it ! I don't know what the game is 
— but me for it ! " 

" But — but he looks like a crook — " 

" Dam it, he iy/ Of course he is I That 's where 
the fun comes in ! " 

"But, Pep — we're not — we ought not to get 
messed up — he '11 rook us as sure as fate ! " 

" Why, you frantic idiot ! " said McHenry in his ear, 
as the smiling gentleman approached them from the 
telephone booths, " what do you think I 'm letting him 
kid me for? This '11 be the funniest party ever you 
went on! I tell you — I'm from Chicago! Vm 
going to rook him! 
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After the races they dined at Claremont — McHenry 
and Sewall and the perennially smiling Mr. Green, 
Florence, and Myrtle, and Sadie. It was difficult to 
determine just where the last three joined the aggrega- 
tion — after it was all over, Sewall said that they must 
have been waiting in the grand-stand, but McHenry 
was inclined to believe that they simply materialized 
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when Green perceived that the boys were bored — just 
as live rabbits and the silk flags materialize from the 
empty hat when the prestidigitateur makes mystic 
passes with his hand. Mr. Green said they were dear 
old friends from socially prominent New York fam- 
ilies, but that was after Myrtle had confessed to Mc- 
Henry that she lived on West Twenty-Third Street. 
Still, cloak models happen in the best regulated families 
of society I 

At any rate they dined together, as they had enjoyed 
the day together, at Mr. Green's expense ; and it was n't 
until the liqueurs were served that Sewall was able to 
remove his gaze from Sadie's hat, which was a mar- 
velous confection composed of a velvet layer-cake, of 
the color of grape-juice, adorned with an ostrich 
feather and three limes. He was induced to withdraw 
his attention from it by the fact that Mr. Green leaned 
far over the table, glanced about to see that neither 
Andrew Carnegie nor a detective was within earshot, 
and stated his proposition. 

"Well, boys and girls," he began, "we're all 
friends — and I 'd like to do a good turn for the son 
of my old pal out in Chi — I don't see why I should n't 
let you in on a little deal — " 

" So do I ! " agreed Florence promptly. " That is, if 
there *s any money in it ! " 

" There is ! " He sobered impressively. " The fact 
is — it 's a sure thing ! " 

"Oh, they all are!" 
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" Bromide number 999/' giggled Myrtle, powdering 
her nose under pretense of covering a sneeze. 

'* Not a bit of it ! We Ve all been down to Sheeps- 
head — I win a hundred — mere chicken-feed — " 

" Lead me to the hen-coop ! " begged Sadie. " I 
need to pick up some of that kind of grub ! " 

" Listen ! It was n't this way in the good old days 
— take it from me! This idea of sneaking up to a 
bookie in a dark comer, and betting fifty cents, does n't 
hit me for sour shucks! There isn't any life in it! 
Now I do happen to know — I heard about — a simple 
little scheme by which we can beat 'em to it ! " He 
reached over to tap McHenry on the arm. " You 're 
not listening," he said accusingly. 

" Of course I am. If it 's a song, I like the music 
so far — how do the words go ? " 

" Well — you told me you 'd never been to see the 
ponies before — " 

" Right-o ! " admitted the gallant Pepper, smiling at 
his friend M)rrtle. 

Just the same, you know what a pool-room is — " 
/ do ! " crowed Sewall, following out his instruc- 
tions. " I play kelly like a wiz ! Want to see me ? " 

"No — I mean a pool-room in the sporting sense. 
Get it?" 

"Oh!" 

" I know," said McHenry. 
Good! Well — I know one of the protected 
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rooms — " 
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"Protected by what?" 

" The police I " said Mr. Green impatiently. " It 's 
down near your hotel, by the way. Well, you under- 
stand, of course, that if you did n't want to travel all 
the way down to Sheepshead, you could slip in to 
Honest John's, and lay all you wanted — " 

" Lay what ? " inquired Sewall innocently, and then, 
also carrying out his orders, he beckoned to a waiter, 
and told him to bring some cigars of any good dollar 
brand. 

" Lay your bets," explained Mr. Green, as soon as 
the waiter was out of hearing. " You 'd get the same 
odds as you could at the track, and you 'd get the re- 
turns over the wire — ^" 

*' That 's a lot better than wasting time at the Bay," 
declared Sadie vivaciously. " I 'd bet on a turtle race 

— but I 'd hate to watch it." 

" Let 's take a shot at it," suggested McHenry. " I 
don't want to kill another day dodging automobile 
traps — I like action! '' 

"You're a true sport," proclaimed Mr. Green. 
" That 's one grand little thing about you Chicago boys 

— you're real sports, and if there's any man I like, 
it 's a real sport ! I 'm proud to know you ! " 

"Where does the money come in?" demanded 
Florence. 

" Simply this — '* Again he swept the terrace for 
possible eavesdroppers. " Yesterday I ran across a 
man I once helped out of a hole — an old telegraph 
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operator — and he's got the only sure thing in the 
world I You swear you'll never breathe a word of 
this?" They all swore it cheerfully. "Wire tap- 
ping ! " said Mr. Green, in a voice barely above a whis- 
per. 

"Thought that was what they use to signal from 
cell to cell in the jail," said Sewall, tossing a silver 
dollar to a small newsboy who ventured to approach 
them. 

" Oh, no — you Ve thinking of something else — " 

"Tell us about it!'' 

" Well — this young fellow just finished yesterday 
— he ^s tapped the Sheepshead wire! '^ 

" Go to your room, Sheepshead ! " ordered Mc- 
Henry, in the supulchral tone of a senior society man. 

" That 's tap-day all right 1 " grinned Sewall. 

" Don't you understand ? " queried Mr. Green solic- 
itously. " He 's cut into the wire that runs from the 
track right to this pool-room I was speaking about. 
He 's in a room less than a block away — he gets the 
information, holds it up for five or six minutes — 
long enough to tip oflf a few friends, who hustle over 
to place bets on the horse that 's already won — and 
then when he 's safe, he relays the results to the pool- 
room ! " He leaned back, and smiled benignly. 
" Don't you call that a sure thing, boys and girls ? " 

"It sotmds reasonable," hesitated McHenry. 
"Only—" 

"Only what?" 
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Why, down there to-day the bookmakers would n't 
take bets after the race started — and if the pool-room 
had the same rule — '' 

" Why, don't you see? The track wires * They 're 
off ! ' Now as soon as that reached the room, they 'd 
quit taking bets. But my young friend gets the info 
— it comes right into his place ! It does n't go through 
at all — not until he chooses to pass it along ! So — 
it takes say one forty to run the mile. Along comes 
the report to my friend. The pool-room hasn't got 
the flash that they've started! They will take 
bets ! Over hustles a man with a wad to put down on 
the horse that won! My friend waits until it's a 
cinch — then he clicks on his key, * They 're off !' 
Pool-room quits taking bets! A minute and forty 
seconds later my friend clicks off the winners ! Don't 
you get it yet ? " 

" I do! " cried Sadie excitedly. " Say — put down 
a dollar ninety-eight for me, will you ? " 

"What do I need money for?" chortled Sewall. 
" Why — if we could get a good one, say, a thousand 
to one shot — " 

"Or three or four medium ones," said McHenry 
thoughtfully. 

"I don't think any more of a dime than I do a 
broken leg," stated Myrtle, " Let me in on that, will 
you?" 

"It's an absolutely sure, double-riveted, copper- 
f astuied cinch ! " promised Mr. Green, poimding the 
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table with his fat fist to show sincerity. " Now, Here 's 
the idea — " 

" Oh, wait a minute t " begged Sewall, trying to act 
as though the thought had just arrived. " Is it hon- 
est?" 

Florence and Myrtle and Sadie simultaneously 
reached for their glasses. Sadie strangled, but the 
others were in time. 

"Honest? Sure! Why, look here! These books 
are all crooked! You know that as well as I do! 
They lay odds, and even up things so they 're bound 
to win ! Is that honest ? No ! Well. . . .. / say that 
when a guy is out to do you, it 's honest to do him, 
if you can get there first! That 's all. Figure it out 
for yourself. Don't you remember when that skinny 
man this afternoon wouldn't take my bet on First 
Consul to show ? Why ? Simply because he could n't 
take any more of First Consul without taking a chance ! 
They work out the odds, and how much they can afford 
to take on every horse, so it 's a matter of percentage. 
That's it — percentage! Individuals win, individ- 
uals lose — the books always make a percentage. Is 
that honest ? No. So I '11 get back at 'em any way I 
can. It 's as fair for one as it is for the other ! " 

" I see the point," said McHenry. " Only, you see, 
Ted and I have a date to-morrow — are you going over 
to see that lightning- jerker friend of yours? " 

" You bet I am ! I 'm not too proud to pick up a 
spare thou or two on the side ! " 
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To Sewall's horror and amazement, McHenry lei- 
surely abstracted a genuine twenty-dollar bill from his 
small capital, and tossed it across the table. " Put 
that up for me, will you ? " he said carelessly. " No 
hurry about this, is there? Racing lasts another 
month. Let's see if the thing is all right. If this 
gets over, we '11 make a killing ! " 

" Killing is right," agreed Mr. Green, stuffing the 
bill in his waistcoat pocket. " Mr. Sewall ? " 

Sewall, goggle-eyed but still utterly confident in his 
friend, produced a ten-dollar gold piece. 

" That '11 do for a starter," he said. " Let 's see if 
it 's right before we go ahead with a fat one." 

"Myrtle — Sadie — Flo?" 

They each sought the treasury, and laid on the table 
the currency which Mr. Green had furnished them for 
this specific occasion. 

" We '11 meet here at seven for dinner to-morrow 
night," he decided. " I '11 have the kale with me — 
if we win, and I sort of think we will ! " He chuckled. 
" I 'm a little shy myself, boys — the wires may not be 
working well yet, you know — we'll soon find out. 
And then —" 

' " By gosh ! " said McHenry suddenly, " if I could 
double my wad, I 'd buy that Packard ! " 

"Double it? My boy — well, we'll see! Now 
who 's game for a good show ? " 

" I'm not," said Pepper, yawning. " We 've been 
traveling a long time — I want to get some sleep! " 
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Same here," said Sewall. 

Mr. Green and the girls looked disappointed. 

" Well — it is n't eight o'clock yet — " 

" I think we '11 walk downtown, and turn in." 

** Oh, take it easy ! The evening 's young yet — " 

" That 's all right. I 'm dead tired. We '11 be here 
at seven to-morrow ? " 

" Y-e-e-s — seven — but I wish you M change your 
mind — " 

" Could n't think of it," insisted McHenry, and he 
and Sewall rose, and prepared to go. 

Miss Myrtle, who had taken a violent fancy to Mc- 
Henry, also rose, and squeezed his hand. 

" Say," she whispered, " you 're all right — d' you 
know it? Let 's make a date for to-morrow afternoon 
sometime — I want to slip you some news ! " 

The young man from Chicago looked straight into 
her eyes, and lost somewhat of his flippant assurance. 
She was n't at all like the magazine pictures of New 
York society girls, she was obviously of the other side 
of life, but as she stood there holding McHenry 's hand, 
and meeting his gaze squarely, there was something in 
her expression which convinced, and sobered him. He 
said to himself that she could n't be more than eighteen 
or nineteen years old, and a couple of seasons ago she 
must have been very pretty . . . and here she was tell- 
ing him, as plainly as her eyes could convey the in- 
formation, that he was a very nice young man, and 
that she liked him, and did n't want him to make any 
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mistakes. McHenry was touched, for he knew that 
she was undoubtedly to have shared in the dividends. 

"Never mind," he assured her. " I 'm a lot brighter 
than I look/' 

"Oh, really?" 

" Absolutely ! " He said good-by to the others, 
thanked Mr. Green for the entertainment, and lingered 
for a last word with Myrtle. 

" Why ? " he murmured. 

" Well. ... I don't know. ..." 

"Come on! Tell me!" 

" I don't know. . . you 're different. . . ." 

"How?" 

"Why ... I don't know . . . you understand, 
though. ... I '11 see you to-morrow night here. . . . 
good-night ! " 

"Good-night," said McHenry. 

For all his cleverness he did n't know, just as for all 
her worldly wisdom Myrtle did n't know, that for the 
moment she was metamorphosed into a close approxi- 
mation of a lady, simply because McHenry was the 
first gentleman she had ever met in her life. 

" You took long enough ! " complained Sewall at 
the coat-room. 

" Too long," conceded Pepper seriously. " A min- 
ute longer and I 'd have spoiled the fun — dam it, 
man, I 'm beginning to get sorry for 'em ! " 
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Like leopards seeking refreshment in the early 
morn, McHenry and Sewall slunk from their hotel 
to breakfast in a dairy-lunch room across the street. 
It was n't a part of their program to meet the effusive 
Mr. Green before nightfall, and they were at some 
pains to avoid him. They didn't dare to give up 
their room, for fear that he might telephonfe, or in- 
quire for them at the desk, but they packed their suit- 
cases ready for . instant departure. They spent the 
day at Coney Island, where amusement was cheap, 
and came back to the city with a bamboo walking- 
stick, a horn-handled knife, three souvenir post- 
cards and two cases of indigestion. At a quarter of 
seven they strolled onto the Claremont terrace, and 
found Miss Myrtle sitting alone at a large table. 

** Beat it ! " said McHenry to Sewall, and Sewall 
took the hint. Pepper sat down, and volunteered the 
delicate compliment that Miss Myrtle had beautiful 
eyes. 

" Oh, don't ! " she said. '* You know . . . I'm 
awfully glad you showed up early. I was crazy to 
have a couple of minutes — " 

" Why ? " reiterated Pepper mercilessly. 

" I told you, I don't know I I don't know ! Only 
I saw right away you wasn't the regular kind — it 
sort of made me sick to sit arotmd here and see 
Murphy string you — " 

"Murphy?" 
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" Sure. That 's his real name. We Ve in with 
him sometimes — you wouldn't get wise even if I 
told you. It 's sort of funny when you come to think 
of it — I ain't used to passing up good things like 
you and your friend — " 

" Mighty nice of. you, Myrtle," he appreciated. 
"You 're a great kid I" 

" No — some kinds of money 's nicer than others. 
I don't want yours. I don't know ! " 

" Myrtle," he said, " what do you want most in 
this world, anyway?" 

"That's a queer one — money, I guess." 
Well, next to money?" 
Please cut it out ! " she pleaded. 
No — I really want to know." 
Well — clothes! '' she blurted. " If you want to 
know — they help a lot! You've got to have 'em if 
you want to get anywhere." 

"Tell me this — what's ahead?" 

" What 's — oh, I see ! " She drummed on the 
table, and paid close attention to her fingers. " You 
are green, aren't you? Do you suppose / know?" 

" What I 'm trying to get at is this," said Mc- 
Henry diffidently. "Of course this is a real expe- 
rience for Ted and me — ^" 

" Oh, I knew that! Nobody could look at you two 
shakes without knowing you're a couple of — in- 
fants." 

"Zowie!" breathed the young man who boasted 
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that he came from Chicago. "Is it really as bad 
as that?" 

" Sure it is/' she laughed. 

" But that is n't why you tried to — warn us — " 

"No — but mostly Murphy and us deals with — 
well, suckers! You know — tin horn sports. They 
sop up champagne, and get fresh with us — oh, that 's 
all part of the business — I don't mind working games 
on them — " 

McHenry took her hand over the table, and hoped 
that Sewall wasn't looking. 

" Myrtle," he said, " you 're one of the nicest girls 
I ever knew ! " For the first time in several months 
she blushed without artificial assistance. "Why 
don't you get out of it?" he demanded eagerly. 
"You could if you wanted to! I'm awfully inter- 
ested in this thing — " 

" Sure you are," she retorted bitterly. " Inter- 
ested! This is some party for you, isn't it? And 
you '11 go home and tell all your nice friends what a 
rough time you had in New York! Look here, kid 
— be fresh if you have to — be spoony if you want 
to — but for God's sake don't be just interested! I 
have n't seen a kid like you for so long — the worst 
of us have good days, you know — Murphy's a 
Catholic — I 've seen him come back from confession 
with the tears rolling down his face, swearing he 'd 
turn straight — that's all — I liked youl" she 
finished breathlessly. 
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"Ah! That's it, is it? You — you were willing 
to throw down your — these people because you liked 



mer 



?" 



I 'm not throwing them down ! You said you 're 



wise — " 



** x\uu you wuuiu n i 

u place — " 

"A jobf" 



" Yes, but you did n't know it until I told you ! 
Look here, Myrtle — can't you cut it out — '* 

" Don't waste your time, little one ! '* she inter- 
rupted. " Sometimes it 's good f im — I make 
enough to worry along — I like it ! " 

"You do?'^ He was baffled, and distressed. 

" Sure I do I " 
And you would n't quit — not if I could get you 
a mighty good place — '' 
A job? 

Why, yes," he stammered. "A good one! 
She shook her head decisively. 

"Not on your life! Why, you poor little kid! 
You think I'm one of these broken-hearted — why, 
look here ! Do you know the biggest puzzle I 've got ? 
How to get a new summer suit ! " She lolled easily 
in her chair, and laughed at him with her mouth ; and 
he was too dazed to see that her eyes were n't laugh- 
ing at all. 

*' Well — " he said lamely. " I 'm sorry." 

" Sorry? I 'm not! I 'm just glad to know you. 
You've been like a glass of ice-water after a party 
— here they come ! " 

McHenry struggled to his feet to shake hands with 
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the advancing cohort. The girls welcomed him jo- 
cosely; and Sewall, appearing from the inn, hailed 
them with inanities. Mr. Green beckoned to a waiter, 
and said " Three quarts ! " Then he grinned craftily, 
and ordered heads to be put together. " Oh, it 's a 
lead pipe cinch ! " he cackled. " Softest thing in the 
world! Do you know what we caught? Seven to 
one shot! Remember what I told you about these 
crooked rooms? Seven to one they gave us — the 
gelding was ten to one at the track! See? They 
shaved the odds on us! But — just the same — we 
copped ! " He produced yellow bills, and tossed them 
on the table. " McHenry, boy, you win one forty — 
Sewall, you win seventy — so do the girls ! I 'm no 
piker — I win a thousand ! See the big ones ? " He 
waved a^ portly roll before their dazzled eyes. 

" Gosh ! Me for a killing ! " quoth McHenry, and 
the fat man's eyes glistened. 

"Keep my seventy," said Sewall, in delirious ex- 
citement. " Keep it till to-morrow — *^ 

Mr. Green shook his head. 

"Nix, no, and nope! We're all through for to- 
day ! Now we '11 have a bite, and take in the Winter 
Garden, and to-morrow afternoon we '11 all go 'round 
for the plunge ! " 

" I can't go to-morrow either — I Ve got a date," 
alleged Pepper. " You take the wad now, will you ? " 

"Take mine too!" begged Florence and Sadie, 
picking up their cues admirably. 
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Mr. Green refused, smilingly. He said he 
wouldn't take the responsibility of handling all that 
money. He didn't even want to act as treasurer 
overnight. He insisted that McHenry ought to re- 
port in person, and when Pepper allowed himself to 
be persuaded, it was arranged that they should all 
meet at the hotel for lunch, and then the girls could 
wait while the men sallied forth in quest of gigantic 
profits. 

" Good ! " ejaculated Mr. Green. " You 're a real 
sport, my boy — true son of your father f And Gad ! 
how I love a true sport ! " But by this time McHenry 
was so sure of himself that he did n't need Miss Myr- 
tle's hand under the table to tell him that the stage 
was being set for the grand climax. All that dis- 
turbed him was that he and Sewall had to stay over 
another day. 

IV 

They were to lunch at one. At half-past twelve 
McHenry, still coaxing his nonplussed friend, paid the 
hotel bill, had the suit-cases checked at the Grand 
Central, and bought tickets for Boston on the three 
o'clock. At limch he talked foolishly and extrava- 
gantly of mythical deeds in Chicago, and partly ver- 
ified them by sending a messenger out to buy orchids 
for the girls, and dollar perfectos for the men. He 
mentioned imaginary deals in the stock market, and 
said that bridge for less than ten cents a point was 
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a wilful squandering of precious time. He gave the 
head-waiter five dollars for reserving a comer table, 
and when Sadie said she did n't like his tie, he sent 
another messenger to a haberdasher's across the street 
to buy half a dozen new ones, and retired downstairs 
to don the one which Sadie liked. Sewall sat stupe- 
fied, and thought of Bloomingdale, and Matteawan, and 
Waverly. 

Well, boys and girls," began Mr. Green at last. 
We 'd ought to be moving. First race in half an 
hour. Now — we men go over to the room, see? 
Two of us are pikers — it wouldn't look right if 
three of us laid big wagers on one race. You get 
the point — sure! So — we all go in, and bet ten 
dollars on the first race. Then we wait for the word. 
My telegraph friend 's going to hang on for a big 
one — five or six to one shot — and when it comes, 
he '11 send a pal of his over to us. I know the pal — 
he comes in, goes up to the grill, planks down his 
money, and makes his bet. The one of us who 
handles the big money 's right behind him. You get 
it, do you? Not a word exchanged — nothin' sus- 
picious — the pal makes a bet, and we follow. Now 
the way to do it is to dope it out before the start. 
One man 'd better carry the big roll with him." He 
made sure that they were not spied upon by any of 
the Pinkertons, and brought out a leather wallet 
from a side-pocket. "Here — he'd better carry it 
in this. Mine 's two thousand," and he ostentatiously 
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slipped four crackling notes into the wallet, and 
handed it to McHenry. 

Sewall held his breath, his palms suddenly gone 
moist, and his heart pounding; but Pepper merely 
reached into his trousers, and inserted a thick sheaf of 
bills beside Mr. Green's contribution. Under his 
lashes he stole a glance at Myrtle — and was sorry 
for her. 

" Our whole wad," said McHenry lightly. " Four 
thousand even. Don't call on Sewall, Mr. Green — 
this is for both of us!" He passed the wallet to 
Sadie, who giggled and said "Mine's only fifty," 
and she in turn delivered it to Florence, and Myrtle. 
The net amount, according to the statements they 
made, was sixty-three hundred dollars. Mr. Green 
took the treasure to himself, and patted it affection- 
ately, then put it in his pocket. 

" At the same time," he hesitated, " I don't know 
— maybe it would be just as well if one of you young 
fellows took care of this. I '11 tell you ! We '11 fix 
it this way! McHenry, boy, you be the plunger! 
You see, I was in there yesterday — ^" 

" Will you excuse us just a minute ? " asked Flor- 
ence, winning an extra wide smile from the fat man 
because of her timeliness. The three girls departed, 
two of them blithely, and Myrtle with lagging feet, 
and an expression on her face which pained Pepper, 
and made him wish she understood. 

" You see, I was in there yesterday, and cashed in, 
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and maybe it would n't look right — they might hold 
out our money on us if they got cagey — if I brought 
you two in to-day, and we all cashed again. McHenry 
holds the wad, and I '11 just pike along. It '11 look bet- 
ter." 

Suits me!" said Pepper, accepting the wallet. 
Wait a second — ^" He plucked out a fifty-dol- 
lar bill, and put it back again. "Thought I saw a 
twenty," he apologized. " I knew nobody wanted a 
twenty, so I thought somebody's made a mistake. 
Say — well, I '11 be da — why, there 's Jimmy Mc- 
Chesney out there in the lobby ! I have n't seen him 
for — Excuse me half a second while I shake hands 
with him ? " 

McHenry hung on the edge of his chair until the 
fat man was out of sight ; then he clutched Sewall by 
the arm. 

" Come on — heat it, Ted ! " 

«Wha — what's that?" 

"Come on, I tell you!" He dragged his friend 
out to the check-room, secured their hats, and sped 
out of the great hotel, across the street towards the 
station. It was ten minutes of three. The sign, 
"Ladies Tailor" on a ground-floor shop caught his 
eye, and he dashed inside, leaving Sewall gasping on 
the sidewalk. Almost immediately he was back again, 
spurting for the parcel-room where the suit-cases 
were stored. He led Sewall a merry chase through 
the concourse, ducked past the gateman, swung aboard 
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the express, dropped into a seat, and laughed until he 
cried. 

"Why, Pep — why. Pep!" panted his friend. 
" What 's the — matter t What kind of a fool stunt 

— is this! What—" 

McHenry, weak from laughter, tossed him the wal- 
let. 
" O-open it ! " he managed between gusts of joy. 
Sewall opened it, and took out the contents. There 
was a coimterfeit fifty-dollar bill — the one which 
Green had carefully displayed to them — and a stack 
of neatly cut yellow paper, the size of bank bills. 

Well — I '11 be darned ! " faltered Sewall. 

Oh, my boy ! my boy ! " gasped Pepper. " Was n*t 
it beautiful! And he said himself it 's all right to do 
anybody wJio 's aiming to do you ! He said it him- 
self! And I did it! I wish I could see his face — 
when he finds out that 's Confederate money ! " He 
writhed on his seat, and Sewall grew flaming red. 

But, Pep—" 

We had our party," croaked Pepper, wiping away 
the tears, " and it did n't cost us a cent — we Ve been 
to Coney, and the races — and the theater — and 
eaten in first-class joints — and stayed at a big hotel 

— and we came away with more than a hundred dol- 
lars — " 

"Why, Pep!" 

" Only — I hope you won't be sore, old scout — 
you know when I beat it into that tailor's ? " 
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" What in the mischief — " 
McHenry grew serious. 









I couldn't help it," he said, with a great sigh. 
I just could n't help it, Ted — it was a lot of fun, 
but we couldn't keep his dirty money — I did the 
only thing I could think of — I gave that tailor the 
hundred we had left, and told him a lady 'd come in 
for a suit — " 

Why, you crazy fool ! " yelled Sewall. 

Oh, I got a receipt ! I '11 write to her from Cam- 
bridge and tell her to go up and get her summer suit ! 
You see — * after the way Myrtle tried to tip us off — 
and the talk I had with her, I felt so sorry — but dam 
it, Ted, there isn't anything we could do for her — 
so I thought the least we could do was to help her 
along the best way we could — Green's bought her 
a hundred dollars' worth of clothes ! " He col- 
lapsed utterly, and didn't recover until they were 
across the Harlem, gathering speed for the run to 
distant Boston. 

" I told you we ought to stay at a big hotel," de- 
clared Sewall triumphantly. "Think of what we'd 
have missed by going to a little one — the way you 
wanted ! Gee ! what a party ! And it did n't cost us 
anything either ! " 

'*No, not in one sense — let's have something to 
smoke in the club car ! " Instinctively he fumbled for 
change. " You '11 have to pay, Ted — I Ve got just 
seventeen cents left." 
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" Why — that 's funny ! I Ve — why, I Ve only 
got eight ! " 

The men who had talked of deals on the market, of 
cars, and of thousands to risk in a New York pool- 
room, looked at each other and smiled feebly. 
If we dodge the porter — " murmured Sewall. 
Sure we can," said McHenry. *' Come on, Ted, 
They must have two for a quarter cigars on this 
train!" 
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X 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

WHEN Sam Whittemore kicked open the door 
of Pepper McHenry's study at a quarter-past 
six, and pausing only long enough to accumulate a 
cigarette and a match, fell upon the divan with every 
symptom of complete exhaustion, he received the un- 
divided but imflattering attention of Phillips and 
Sewall and McHenry, who had been watching the 
clock against the earliest possible moment when they 
could go to dinner. Whittemore was so conscious of 
the interest of his audience that he continued to pant 
somewhat longer than was entirely necessary. 

" Good lungs — bully lungs,'' remarked Sewall, ad- 
dressing the ceiling. " He has n't the heaves — that 's 
a fact! Now if you're positive he hasn't either the 
botts or the blind staggers — " 

" Demonstrating the horrible effects of dissipation 
on the nervous system," suggested McHenry cheer- 
fully. " It sure does ruin a man's wind for him." 

" My own guess," hazarded Phillips, " is that he was 
just getting off a car in the Square when he saw some- 
body he owes a dollar, so naturally he sprinted all the 
way — " 
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"Oh, you all think you're very smart 1" retorted 
Whittemore, sitting upright and lighting the cigarette. 
" It 's very humorous, of course ! Well — if any of 
you frantic hyenas want to know my idea of nothing 
ladylike to do, you '11 volunteer for one of those social- 
service committees over at Brooks House — " 

" There 's nothing in that," said Phillips. " I did 
it myself freshman year. I was in a musical gang,' 
We went out and gave putrid entertainments. One 
was at the Charlestown jail, and one was at the State 
Farm, and one at the Orphans' Home — " 

" Piffle ! " ejaculated Sewall. " That was n't Social 
service, John! That was just plain practice for the 
musical clubs — to get you novices used to playing 
in public — and to fix it up so the audience could n't 
get away! Now in freshman year / did some valu- 
able work. I signed on for the Prospect Union — 
went down there twice a week and taught Latin to 
three stenographers and a nigger and a truck driver — " 

" Mere grand stand ! " interrupted McHenry lazily. 
" That was simply to get a drag with your Latin prof. 
I know, because I did the same thing myself in history. 
But the real social-service job was collecting old 
clothes around the dormitories to send to these mission 
joints ! Holy mackerel I You would n't believe how 
fellows fight to hang on to their old clothes ! Why, to 
make any showing at all I had to sneak into Monk 
Spinden's room when he was in the shower, and pick 
out his oldest stuff — " 
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" Oh, cut the comedy ! " begged Whittemore. " Do 
you realize what / Ve been doing? Well, when I got 
on prob I could n't play football any more, so I told 
those sharks over at Brooks House I 'd coach some 
settlement football teams for 'em. I've been doing 
it this afternoon. The first two minutes I was ex- 
plaining how to line up, and the next two hours I was 
stopping fights. There's one little demon," he said 
reminiscently, " who ought to make a wonder ! Every 
time they lined up he bit off an ear or handed some- 
body a black eye — and I never saw him once ! And 
when I tried to use moral suasion on the little brutes 
— well, they all sailed into me! And I want to tell 
you that twenty or thirty little twelve-year-old muckers 
provide some entertainment!" 

" It 's a wonder they did n't massacre you ! " appre- 
hended Phillips, who had once taught a Sunday-school 
class in East Boston to please his mother and the 
Brooks House organization. 

" Fortimately," said Whittemore, " we were in a 
yard where there was a hydrant with hose attached. 
I suppose the inference is obvious even to your feeble 
intellects. Anyway — I!m through! No more social 
service for S. W. Whittemore, junior, except for crip- 
ples — " 

"As a matter of fact," preached Phillips, "this 
whole Brooks House idea makes me rather tired. I 
can't see why in thunder we ought to beat it around 
town coaching little muckers to play football, and 
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playing the dog-house to men's clubs, and all that 
sort of rot, when there 's so much we could do right 
in the university. I think we could do a lot for some 
of the poor boobs right in our own class if we really 
wanted to help." 

" Oh, you traitor I There are n't any boobs in our 
class ! " 

Ridiculous," scoflfed McHenry. 
Dam you," said Whittemore, " I 'd like to see 
you trying to pick eighty-seven little villains off each 
other's necks — " 

McHenry laughed, and hummed the refrain of his 
own football medley : 

" We '11 sponge oflF the mud and the gore, boys. 
Is he looking a little pale ? 
Well, we *11 do the rest with a vim and a zest — 
Twenty-one men on the other man's chest — 
Mother of men — oh, Yale ! " 

Phillips shrugged his shoulders. 

" The whole thing is more or less bunk," he went on 
dreamily. " Reminds me of the rows back home — 
same old idea of working like blazes for foreign mis- 
sions, and letting your neighbors starve to death. 
For instance, think of the idiocy of sending troupes 
out to entertain men's clubs in Boston, when right in 
our own class there must be a couple of hundred men 
who have n't made clubs, or even friends, and would 
have one whale of a time if we got 'em together 
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for a beer night and vaudeville, or something like 
that." 

"Fine stunt," praised Whittemore with deep sar- 
casm. " Send out bids something like this : ' Dear 
old squirrel, we know you're a mutt, and haven't 
any friends, and did n't make the Institute, so we 're 
going to give you a scuttle of suds and a bum mandolin 
quartet, and hope you'll kid yourself into thinking 
it 's a party ! ' " 

" With a hundred per cent off for common sense," 
agreed Phillips, " that 's exactly what I do mean ! " 

'*The sophomore beer nights didn't work," said 
McHenry. 

" Well, why not ? Simply because the whole class 
was there! And when the whole class got together, 
and the boobs saw that the same old crowd was run- 
ning the affair, they all got cold feet! Why, just 
think of the number of men who come up here from 
country schools — without friends or money. They 
don't make clubs, they haven't a chance for teams, 
there 's nothing for 'em to do but grind, and after a 
month or two they get sour ! Now all four of us have 
tried this fool social-service work — why don't we 
begin at home for a change ? Why don't we pick out 
some of the unhappy ducks, and go at 'em the way 
Brooks House goes at the charities?" 

" I get you," cried McHenry excitedly. ** You mean 
— Brooks House does n't send guys in to teach Latin to 
these settlement lads — it sends Sam in to teach 'em 
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football! It finds out what they want to cheer *em 
up, and then gives it to *em ! " 

" These boobs in college can't be made happy with 
one stein of beer and a nickel's worth of cheese at a 
class smoker," said Sewall. " By gosh ! John 's right ! 
We ought to take some of the most godforsaken of 
the lot, and sling some sunshine into their cosmos! 
It 's a darned sight more sensible than collecting old 
clothes for the sailors ! " 

" I did try it once," narrated Phillips. " I was so 
sorry for the man I could n't help it. Kendall — lives 
over in College House. Lanky cuss with a face like a 
dried prune. Most melancholy man I ever hope to see. 
I don't believe he knows ten men in the university by 
sight — too shy. He 's having a perfectly rotten time, 
so I tried to brace him up a bit." He sighed regret- 
fully. "Absolutely nothing doing — he thought I 
was patronizing him, and he turned me down cold I " 

*' I know the man," said Sewall. " I tried to talk 
to him once. Bitterest man you ever heard. Said a 
poor boy has n't a chance — he had a wonderful line 
of adjectives about Mount Auburn Street — it was 
fierce ! " 

"The trouble with you fellows," explained Mc- 
Henry, " is that you don't analyze things. You can 
get at anybody if you go about it the right way." 

"If we go into this thing seriously," declared Phil- 
lips, " Kendall 's yoiu* meat. Pepper. Personally, I 
think it 's up to us to get busy. Why don't we each 
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pick out one or two of the worst specimens we know, 
and nurse 'em a bit ! Instead of trying to teach brick- 
layers how to appreciate the beautiful odes of Horace 
at the Prospect Union, let 's hunt out some fellows 
whose souls hurt 'em, and cheer 'em up! I can think 
of two men in Grays — " 

" I 'm game," said Sewall. " Anybody but Kendall. 
He 's hopeless ! " 

" Wrong again," snapped McHenry. " I '11 bet you 
anything you care to name that you can civilize any- 
body — " 

" Let 's not fake anything," interposed Whittemore, 
"and for Pete's sake, let's not be cocky about it! 
We'll have our troubles, because most of the boobs 
will think we're simply out to patronize 'em! The 
idea, as I take it, is just to pump a little college spirit 
into some fellows who have n't any. Well — I '11 
take a shot at anybody but this Kendall microbe. He 's 
absolutely out of the question. The only way to civ- 
ilize him is with a meat-ax ! " 

"You pick the poorest prunes you possibly can," 
said McHenry deliberately, " and inside of six months 
I '11 guarantee to have Kendall so civilized that your 
proteges will think he 's a snob! " 

"He's a long-eared, slab-sided, shaggy farmer"! 
You can't do it! Besides, he's the original sore- 
head ! " 

" He '11 insult you if you speak to him, Pepper ! 
He 's an anarchist and a socialist, and he thinks we all 
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ought to be in the cooler! You'd better let him 
alone!" 

'* He 's probably the poorest man in the class. Pep. 
And then, he 's so blamed proud ! And he 's shy as 
they grow ! You 'd better take somebody else — '* 

"The worse they are, the more they need help!" 
stated McHenry. " Well, it 's a bargain ! We '11 try 
to do some good for once in our lives. I think — I 
think the best thing to do for a guy like that is to make 
him a class officer ! " 

They were still staring speechlessly at him when the 
mantel clock pealed the summons to dinner. 

II 

McHenry was a firm believer in strategy rather than 
brute force. Knowing that the impossible Mr. Kendall 
was also registered in one of his history courses, he 
found an early opportunity to climb five flights of 
stairs in College House for the purpose of an interview 
with the man he had contracted to humanize. His first 
impressions were productive of some amusement and 
a great deal of sympathy; for his classmate was a 
cadaverous individual who would have made an ex- 
cellent model for a comic valentine, and even at their 
first meeting he orated bitterly on the subject of aris- 
tocracy at Harvard, the lack of a fair chance, and the 
snobbishness of practically everybody. McHenry ad- 
mitted it. 

Standing in the middle of his cold room, dec- 
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orated only with the barest necessities of bed, wash- 
stand, and writing table, Kendall called attention to 
his shabby clothes, and declared that because they were 
shabby, Harvard had no use for him. 

Pepper was afraid it might be true, and said that it 
was a howling shame. 

Kendall alleged that at school he had run a half mile 
in two- fourteen, but when he had reported for prac- 
tice with the track squad, the trainer dismissed him 
because he wasn't a Groton graduate. 

McHenry feared that the allegation was founded 
on fact. 

Kendall pounded on the table as he made the im- 
equivocal declaration that even in his classes, which 
were presided over by aristocratic professors, he 
had n't as much chance of high grades as stupid men 
from well-known Boston families. 

Pepper said that he'd noticed the discrimination, 
and shuddered to think of it. 

Then, when Kendall was swinging into his pet de- 
nunciation of the entire rotten system of university 
education. Pepper remarked very mildly that he needed 
some tutoring in history, and had been advised that 
Kendall was a crack man in the subject. Duration 
of the engagement, six evenings. Compensation, three 
dollars an hour. And Pepper, who did n't really need 
tutoring at all, but could always brace up his class 
standing and please his father by taking a dose of it, 
had all he could do to prevent the man from putting 
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on his hat, and accompanying him back to Mount 
Auburn Street that very minute. 

Instead, Pepper made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing evening, and the prospective tutor was n't be- 
hind time. He arrived in a hideously checked suit 
which looked as though it had been built to Weber's 
measurements to accommodate Fields' taste, and the 
very appearance of Pepper's rooms made him mad. 
He knew that he must seem like a scarecrow in com- 
parison with the immaculate McHenry; and because 
McHenry had visited his own bare shell of a study in 
College House, he was all the more enraged to con- 
template McHenry's possessions. His gorge rose in 
bitter resentment ; he hated Pepper, he loathed Moimt 
Auburn Street — and just then Ted Sewall came in. 

" Hello, boy," McHenry greeted him. " Know 
Kendall?" 

Yes — we 've met before," said the tutor shortly. 
I was just telling Kendall," said Pepper menda- 
ciously, " that he 's a blamed idiot not to go out and 
run." 

Sewall tried to look politely interested, and suc- 
ceeded in producing a grotesque smirk. It was really 
very funny, but he did n't dare to laugh. 

"You rtm, do you?" he asked. 

'* A little," returned Kendall, very gruffly. " Back 
at school I did a half in two-fourteen. I never tried 
to rim here. What's the use? There's too many 
Groton and St. Mark's candidates ! " 
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After Sewall had gone, Pepper turned to the man 

— consternation writ large upon his countenance. 

" My dear fellow," he said, "of course it 's all right 
if you want to prejudice these people against you — " 

"Prejudice them against met Don't make me 
laugh, McHenry ! The idea of a self-satisfied, purse- 
proud gang — acting like cosmopolitan tnen when we 
ought to be boys — '* 

"Hold on, there! Hold on!" 

"Look at it! Just look at it! You fellows over 
here wear out leather on club chairs, and loaf through 
four years, and hog all the class offices, and sport all 
the pretty hatbands — and you call yourselves the col- 
lege! And what chance does a poor man have? 
What chance has a man like me — Gad, McHenry! 
I lived through my freshman year on three hundred 
dollars — for everything! And tuition is half of 
that ! I don't know anybody — nobody 's ever taken 
the trouble to climb up to my room to see me ! And 
men like that cad who was just in here call me a 
greasy grind! Grind! What is there left for me to 
do? Does anybody want me on one of the papers 

— even supposing I could make Mark Twain look 
like a newspaper reporter? Does anybody want me 
in one of your swell clubs? No — I came from a 
high school in Maine you never heard of. Do they 
want me on the track team ? No — they 'd have to 
eat at training table with me! Do they — " 

" Back up! " said McHenry flatly. " You 're wast- 
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ing your breath, Kendall. See here — just think this 
over a minute. I wouldn't ordinarily tell you, but 
this is different. YouVe tutored before, of course. 
Did the fellow you were tutoring leave his door on 
the latch ? " 

"Why, no — of course not. We'd be inter- 
rupted — " 

" Two or three men are likely to drop in here this 
evening," said Pepper, with great carelessness. " As 
a personal favor to me I wish you 'd sort of lay 
yourself out on 'em." 

"I was under the impression that I came here to 
tutor you — " 

"As far as the general public is concerned, you 
did." 

" The general public — I don't understand you — " 

" There are dozens of men I might have got to 
tutor me. Has n't it occurred to you that there might 
have been some reason for my picking you out?" 

"Why no. You've always been fairly decent to 
me, McHenry." 

"What we want is men of individuality — and 
you're one of 'em. Money doesn't count a hang. 
Neither do the clubs a man happens to be in. Of 
course, there are a few requirements you haven't 
yet met — " 

" What in thtmder are you talking about ? " 

" You '11 have to report for the track squad," con- 
tinued Pepper imperturbably, "and you'd better go 
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out for one of the papers, anyway. That's essen- 
tial. I '11 guarantee you '11 have a fair chance. 
Then it 's most important that you get in touch with 
the Yard crowd. You're interested in debating, 
aren't you? Well — stir up the debaters! Get a 
reputation for starting things. You see, Kendall, 
we 've spotted you for a coming man, in spite of the 
way you 've behaved these two years or so — by gosh ! 
Here's John Phillips coming in! For the love of 
Mike, shine up to him ! " 

" Hello, Kendall, old squirrel ! " said the incoming 
Phillips most amicably. 

** Hello, Phillips, how 's yourself ? " returned the 
cadaverous man, forcing a smile to his thin lips. He 
hadn't the faintest idea where he was going, but 
Pepper McHenry had assured him that he was en 
route, and he did n't like to overlook a chance. 

Then when Phillips had retired, McHenry pulled 
down all the curtains, locked the doors, and whispered 
the words that made a man qi Kendall. 

Ill 

Sewall and Phillips and McHenry and Whittemore 
sat in solemn conclave, and voted, in the ratio of three 
to one, that the boobs could n't be civilized. 

"I didn't even get a rise out of mine," sighed 
Whittemore. 

"I took my two specimens to dinner in town," 
said Sewall, " and they never even called on me after- 
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ward! And our conversation gave me the willies! 
They gabbled about Aristotelian philosophy, and when 
I tried to butt in with some human talk, one of 'em 
said, ' Confound it, don't interrupt ! You broke my 
train of thought ! ' " 

"All through," admitted PhiUips. "I give it up! 
It can't be done. I guess the mutts want to stay 
mutts. Only — your guy Kendall seems to be sort 
of tearing things up. Pepper." 

"I told you," McHenry reminded them, ''you 
don't know how to go at the birds ! " 

" Dam him ! " said Whittemore, " when I see him 
on the street he nods to me as chipper as you please ! 
The poor prune acts as though he's condescending 
to bow to me! What kind of dope did you use. 
Pep?" 

" They say he 's almost sure to make the Monthly 
next election. I don't see how such a sorehead even 
went out for it." 

" I can tell you," said McHenry smoothly. " He 
tutored me eighteen dollars' worth in history 3, and 
then I sicked him on George Yotmg. George makes 
a good Monthly president, but he's a pretty feeble 
history shark — and after they'd had a couple of 
good scraps about some defunct old genius, George 
asked Kendall to write 'em an article. Answer." 

"You've sure made your point. Pep. It can be 
done." 

" Oh, Lord ! I 'm not half through yet," said Mc- 
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Henry modestly. "Anybody coming down to the 
stadium this afternoon?" 

They were all going; Phillips and Sewall for base- 
ball practice, and Whittemore and Pepper to watch. 
The two latter, however, lingered for a moment to 
watch the track candidates, who were disporting 
themselves within the confines of the great amphi- 
theater. 

" Why — I 'II be darned ! " exclaimed Whittemore. 
"Why — why. Pep! Look at that long-legged gi- 
raffe! Why, it's Kendall!'' 

" Certainly looks like him. Holy mackerel ! Look 
at his stride ! " 

Gosh ! He does look sort of hasty ! " 
I wonder if he can really run?" 
Shouldn't be astonished. He's a touchy boy. 
His freshman year he reported to the varsity squad 
by mistake — he thought it was the freshman — and 
because the trainer told him to get the mischief out 
of there, he went home and sulked, and persuaded 
himself it was all a deal! Never bothered to get it 
straightened out — simply sat back and said they 
were n't giving him a show ! " 

" Looks like a time trial ! " said Whittemore, as a 
handful of men lined up across the track. "Let's 
hang aroimd a while." 

I 'm with you. What is it, I wonder? A half ? '' 
Not at that pace. Must be at least the mile. 
Maybe two miles." 
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"Two miles! There's Hutchinson. He's no 
miler." 

They found seats in the lowest row of the stadium, 
and watched the runners slowly circling the quarter- 
mile cinder path. Kendall, a ludicrous spectacle with 
his skinny legs, flat chest, and large head, ran last, 
swinging his prehensile arms awkwardly. 

"Doesn't seem to blow up, though," criticized 
Whittemore. "That's a mile, isn't it? I wonder 
what time — '* 

" Thirty-six ! '* bawled the trainer to the man 
in the lead. "Thirty-seven — thirty-eight three — 
thirty-nine two — forty — forty and three!" 

" Forty and three for the Kangaroo ! " murmured 
McHenry. "Well — it isn't exactly rotten — " 

"Darned good! And — by gosh! He's picking 
up a bit!" 

The elongated sophomore, waving his ridiculously 
skinny arms like flails, and wabbling from side to side, 
passed a man, and finished the fifth lap, running ninth 
out of ten. During the next lap he picked up two 
more places. Several of the leaders were in distress, 
but Kendall appeared as fresh as when he started. 
As the trainer's revolver sounded for the last lap, 
he was running third, and his giraffelike stride seemed 
to carry him a dozen yards at each lunge. Whitte- 
more and McHenry were on their feet, screaming en- 
couragement — out on the track a despised, embit- 
tered sophomore was rounding the last turn hardly 
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behind the cinders cast by the spikes of an H man! 
They leaned far over the parapet, and howled for the 
sprint! 

"Run, you ice wagon!" bellowed Whittemore. 
" Run, you poor prune ! Dig your spikes in it ! 
You Ve got him ! You Ve got him ! " 

"Come on, you Kendall!" shrieked McHenry. 
" Come on, you yellow dog ! Come on, you quitter ! " 

They paused abruptly, and sat down. The H man, 
first across the line by a matter of inches, collapsed on 
the grass and choked stertorously. Kendall breathed 
hard for a moment, then trotted away across the grass 
to the Locker Building. 

"Christmas!" said Whittemore hoarsely. "I'll 
bet that was nine- forty or better. Pep! " 

"Come on! Now's the time to clinch it, Whit! 
Come on — don't ask any questions ! " 

" Where ? What 's the matter ? " 

" Over to the Locker Building," panted McHenry, 
dragging him down the stairs. " Here ! You take 
this thing, and when you see Kendall, you drop it on 
the floor and look as fussed as you possibly can ! " 

Whittemore fumbled the little black pin which Pep- 
per handed him. 

"What in time — is this? What's the story? 
What's—" 

" As a personal favor," gasped McHenry. " Yon 
do it, Whit!" 

"Oh, some more of your deep stuff. Pep? All 
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right — I '11 fall ! " He examined the little pin as well 
as he could for the rapid pace they were making. 
" Why, it 's a coHin! " he cried. 

"Oh, shut up!" pleaded McHenry. ''Shut up! 
And — I 'm winded — you go in and — pretend 
you 're looking for somebody — and drop that thing 
— and let Kendall see it and — then get it out of sight 
quick I '^ 

Obediently, but uncomprehendingly, scenting some 
more of Pepper's effective nonsense, Whittemore went 
in and dropped it. It fell at the very feet of Kendall, 
who was making for the showers, and, when he saw 
it, he turned what Whittemore afterward said was 
absolutely green. Not vivid, you know — just olive. 

IV 

A half dozen of Kendall's new friends, politicians 
of the Yard, sat in his room and discussed what every- 
body else in the university was talking about at that 
particular moment. 

"There's no question about it,'* insisted one of 
them, " the Med. Fac. 's working again ! " 

" What 's the Med. Fac. ? " demanded the least so- 
phisticated of the group. 

" The Med. Fac. ? " The raconteur smiled signifi- 
cantly. " It stands for medical faculty, but of course 
that 's a joke. Why, it 's a sort of club — supposed 
to be some of the big men — no one knows who they 
are — it 's something like the hushes at New Haven. 
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And the initiation is something for which the neophyte 
would get fired out of college if they caught him at it. 
For instance, it was the Med. Fac's stunt to paint the 
statue of John Harvard in the Delta crimson ten years 
ago, and fool tricks like that. Blamed childish, / 
call it!" 

" Well, the regular initiation stunts are pretty stale 
by this time,'' said another man. "I suppose they 
want to be original — '* 

" It was original all right ! That is, if you see any 
originality in swiping the big Bible out of chapel 
and sending it down to Yale — and the letter that 
went with it was a scream ! It said it hoped to bring 
righteousness to the heathen — '' 

" I liked the inscription," put in a third man. 
" Rotten Latin, but they 'd understand it, all right ! 
The covers were ripped off, you know, and on the 
title-page it said: 

" COVERES SERVAMUS IN USUM CHESSBOARDII 

PRO MED. FAC." 



" Would a man get fired out of college for swip- 
ing a book out of chapel? " 

" You bet he would," said KendaU. " That is, if 
he got caught at it." 

''Some club — if you have to take a chance like 
that! Only, I thought the Med. Fac. was extinct?" 

" Well, it was supposed to be, but I 'd heard a 
rumor it was started up again. A lot of wild Mount 
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Auburn Street men like McHenry and his gang, I 
imagine." 

" And it 's supposed to have big men in it ? " 

"Biggest in college. Funny, isn't it? It only 
goes to show that we 're all children, after all." 

" Oh, tommyrot ! " 

"Well, look at it this way! ,WeVe none of us 
clubmen here. Suppose we all had a chance to go 
into a crack Mount Auburn Street club — provided 
we 'd pull off some stimt like this one ? What about 
it?" 

They all looked at each other, and laughed sheep- 
ishly. 

" I guess we 're all in the same boat," conceded the 
best politician dryly. " I 'm not afraid to admit it 
— I 'd pinch Prexy's bicycle if they told me to. Well, 
let 's get down to business. The point is that Mount 
Auburn Street has run this class for two years, and 
we 're sick of it. We 've got to begin right now to 
make up a slate for junior officers, and work all sum- 
mer and next fall for it. The big trouble is that we 
haven't any athletes in the Yard. Just the same, I 
think we can make it if we work hard enough. Ken- 
dall, how do you stand with McHenry's crowd ? " 

" Why, pretty well. I 've seen a good deal of them 
lately, tutoring, and all that." 

" Think you could poll fifty votes over there ? " 

" Why — I think so." 

"Well, you're in a mighty strategic position, old 
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top ! You were n't very well known until this spring. 
You don't have a chance to make enemies. This 
Monthly business and the track work is great! And 
you 're one of us, too. You 'd have the Yard solid ! 
That is, if you weren't so disgustingly retiring — " 

"What do you mean — retiring?" demanded Ken- 
dall belligerently. 

"Well, you wouldn't speak up — " 

"How?" 

" How? Why, if you 'd start in with the debating 
crowd, and then make a regular stump speaker out of 
yourself, roar about the street, and boom the Yard, 
you'd be absolutely sure! And what we want is a 
man who 'd pull the rest of the ticket along with him. 
Sort of Jackson Democrat. Do you see?" 

"You mean you want to run me for — some- 
thing—" 

" Secretary of the class. That snob Phillips is sure 
of the presidency, but if we can get the secretaryship 
and the treasurership, that'll give us two to one in 
appointing the class committees, and we can squelch 
Phillips every time he tried to open his mouth, and we 
can boom you as a man of the people, you see — Abe 
Lincoln idea — one of the masses! Gosh! It al- 
ways gets 'em ! " 

" I '11 — I '11 have to think it over," he stammered. 
" It 's rather sudden, you know — I had n't thought 
of it—" 

He was quite honest ; he had n't. He cjid n't realize 
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that he had altered almost overnight from a man with 
a perpetual grievance to one who held his head high 
and exuded an atmosphere of calm assurance as he 
walked; so that he was glad when these Yard poli- 
ticians withdrew and gave him time to think it over. 
Neither did he realize that it was indirectly, but no 
less certainly, due to the machinations of Pepper Mc- 
Henry that a second delegation of his classmates 
tramped up the cold stairways of College House that 
night to inform him of his election to one of the 
minor fraternities which habitually takes in poor men 
who are making their mark in college life. 



Around the turn into the back stretch raced five 
white-faced runners and one whose expression was 
as placid as though he were out for an afternoon 
stroll around the Reservoir. Moving as gracelessly as 
the kangaroo, which had given him his nickname, he 
pulled out from the pole and struck out for home with 
those laughable strides, which wouldn't seem so 
laughable in anything but the fall handicap meet. 
Against Yale, for instance, they were epoch making. 
And the crowd massed at the finish line, although they 
laughed and cheered as enthusiastically as they always 
did when Kendall ran, felt none of the excitement that 
usually applies to a well-contestefl two-mile race; for 
when Kangaroo Kendall took the lead in the back 
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stretch, it was a foregone conclusion that they could 
write down on their programs: 

Two-mile Run : Won by Kendall, scratch. Time — . 

He finished according to form, arms waving like 
windmills, face disfigured with a mighty grin, and 
a hand ready to support the runner-up, who generally 
needed it; and as Whittemore and McHenry, who 
had coached him with well-meaning inanities for the 
last lap, saw him trotting angularly across to the 
Locker Building, they remembered their more serious 
duties back in the Square, and hurried to assume 
them. 

" Curious thing about that chap," remarked Whit- 
temore. " I never saw anything like it. I thought 
he was the man who invented the grouch — and now 
look at him ! " 

" * Look at him ' is right ! " agreed McHenry. 
" Well, I told you I M do it, did n't I ? " 

"You certainly did, but you didn't promise to 
make a hero out of him." 

" I did n't know I had." 

" Any man with nerve enough to run against you 
for class secretary is something like a hero," said 
Whittemore sententiously. " I wonder if the poor 
prune thinks he has any chance ? " 

"I don't know why not. See what he's done! 
On the Monthly, on the track team, absolute boss of 
the Yard — he 's gone in for this blood-and-thimder 
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oratory lately — those greasy grinds lick the dust if 
he tells 'em to — " 

"Well, there's no question about his nerve, any- 
way. Remember the meet last spring when he got 
spiked in the first ten yards and won out just the 
same ? " 

" Oh, he has plenty of nerve ! " 

Whittemore sniffed. 

" It shows plenty of nerve to run against you when 
you pulled him out of the mud yourself!" 

They came to the Union, and insinuated themselves 
among the watchers at the polls, where the class elec- 
tions were being fought. The distant chimes an- 
nounced the hour of six before they had an oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries, but as some of the less 
tactful watchers told them immediately afterward, 
there was hardly any use in counting the ballots. It 
was a landslide for the Yard. John Phillips, whose 
presidency had been assured, was snowed under by a 
spectacled Crimson editor; Titherington, the Mount 
Auburn Street choice for treasurer, was defeated by 
a strict geographical vote, and Pepper McHenry, sup- 
posedly the most liked man in his class, was a hun- 
dred votes behind a cadaverous man named Kendall, 
whose name had n't been known to more than a hand- 
ful until last February. 

An additional miracle was that the Yard, which 
customarily turns out only a small representation — 
for most of its representatives are confident that 
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Mount Auburn Street will win an)rway, so why waste 
time going over to cast a ballot — had turned out to 
a man — and it was these xmexpected citizens who 
had beaten McHenry. 

He and Whittemore were talking it over quietly in 
McHenry's room that night when Kendall came in — 
Kendall, dressed neatly enough, suave, and self-as- 
sured. His manner was so impressive that Whitte- 
more instinctively rose to leave. 

" No — sit down ! " Kendall told him. " I 'm not 
afraid to have you hear what I 've got to say — Pep, 
old man, I 'm sorry ! " 

" Why, I 'm not sorry," said McHenry heartily, as 
they shook hands. " I believe in giving the people 
what they want, old top — and they evidently wanted 
you instead of me. Let it go at that! " 

" No — there 's more than that to it. This man 
McHenry," he said to Whittemore, " is a wizard ! " 

" You 're on ! " granted Whittemore. 

"No, you don't know — you can't know! Only, 
I want somebody to know — I don't exactly want to 
publish it in the Crime — but I 've got to tell some- 
body! This man McHenry is a wonder! Whitte- 
more, you 're another ! " 

"I?" faltered Whittemore. 

" You certainly are ! Pepper put me in the way of 
making a lot of money — that is, a lot for me. I 've 
made a wad tutoring this last year — all Pep's friends, 
and I know darned well he was responsible for it. And 
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then it was the — you know — that made me get out 
and mix with the fellows. The track work helped, 
but that was n't all. When Pep told me that leader- 
ship was one of the requirements, I hustled! I said 
to myself that it did n't make a darned bit of differ- 
ence whether men liked my clothes or not — I 'd make 
'em listen to me ! I must have been a whale of a sore- 
head! Well, then, when I was beginning to think it 
was a put-up job, you dropped that pin in front of 
me at the Locker Building, and it was mighty clever 
the way you did it, too — and I knew then just what 
it meant I That was a trick of Pep's to show me that 
it was a real club — and inside of two weeks I got 
my election notice, and — and made good ! " 

" What in thunder are you talking about ? " gasped 
Whittemore, but Kendall did n't pause. 

" I know we should n't speak about it until senior 
year," he hesitated, lowering his voice, " but I had to 
tell you fellows that it was n't the money I got from 
tutoring that did it — it was getting out and meeting 
the fellows! And nothing under Heaven could have 
started me to doing that but — this ! " 

" Is he bugs ? " whispered Whittemore to Mc- 
Henry. 

" You see — up where I come from there 's a lot 
of little colleges, and the men run pretty wild. So 
when I came down here, and found everybody so 
sort of — mature, I could n't understand it. I 'm a 
kid at heart, I guess — and this — this rah-rah stuff 
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tickled me to pieces! And so did the idea of men 
like you — big men here — wanting me!" 

" For the love of Mike, call an ambulance ! " hissed 
Whittemore. 

" And that makes it all the harder — but somehow, 
now that I'm a class officer — although you should 
have had it, Pep — I — I can't stay in. I must have 
collected some ideals somehow. I — I hope you'll 
let me resign ! " 

Before McHenry could stop him, he reached inside 
his waistcoat, detached a little black pin, and laid it 
on the table. McHenry, using admirable presence of 
mind, kicked Whittemore violently on the shins. 

"This is pretty serious, old top!" he said. 
"You're sure you mean it?" 

" Yes, I 'm sure." 

"You understand the necessity of secrecy — " 

" Good Lord, Pepper ! You don't think I 'd give 
away my friends, do you ? " 

" Do we accept his resignation ? " demanded Pep- 
per of Whittemore. 

"We do," agreed the man who was still nursing 
his injured shins. 

The door had n't closed before Pepper grabbed for 
the pin, but Whittemore was too quick for him. 

" For Pete's sake," he gurgled, " what is it — my 
head feels funny — " 

" Oh, nothing ! " McHenry rose and inspected 
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the scenery of his best engraving. " I suppose you 
have to know, though — only if you ever mention it, 
I '11 slay you — you 're present, dear man, at the final 
crash of the Med. Fac. — ^" 

"The what?'^ howled Whittemore, forgetting his 
shins at the magic name. 

Pepper sat down suddenly, arid laughed until the 
tears came. 

"It's — it *s a scream!" he bubbled. "It's — 
it's a positive scream!" 

His friend leaped upon him and executed a very 
good imitation of the strangle hold. 

"Let go! Let go! I'll tell you! Ouch!" 

" You tell me, and be darned quick about it ! " 

" Why," said McHenry, snickering loudly, " I told 
you the way to reform the boobs is to find what they 
want and give it to 'em. This man Kendall was ab- 
solutely homesick for some of the rah-rah stuff, so I 
got some for him — " 

"You did!'' 

" Yes, I did ! " gulped the reformer. " He was so 
homesick — and soreheaded — he was going to quit 
college! So I pumped him a while — and then I 
filled him full of rah-rah ! I told him we were the old 
Med. Fac.—" 

Mel'' bawled Whittemore, aghast. 
Y-yes. And I told him a lot of fool stuff I did n't 
think he 'd believe, but he swallowed every bit of it ! 
And I told him we picked men of — of individuality 
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— and you never in your life saw a guy who did n*t 
think he had individuality! And I said we wanted 
men who were active in college — and I made him go 
out for the Monthly and track work — but of course 
/ did n't know he 'd make good at either — and then 
I gave him his initiation stunt ! " 

"Pepper — that guy — swiped the Bible out of 
chapel!'* 

He did ! '* quavered McHenry, weeping with joy. 

And — oh, Samuel, Samuel ! It was just the thing! 
He was so proud of being a devil — he braced right 
up — it was wonderful!" 

"But — but about the other members — ^* 

"I told him we didn't recognize each other until 
senior year," gasped Pepper, shaking pitiably. " Only 
the man who gave him his stimt ! That 's all r-right 

— that's the t-tradition — " 

" And that crazy game at the Locker Building — " 

"T-that was to persuade him there really was a 
Med. Fac." 

"Whew!" said Whittemore weakly. 

" Oh, it was wonderful — wonderful ! He was so 
proud of being a devil ! He could walk along Mount 
Auburn Street and look into everybody's eye — and 
wonder who the other devils were ! " 

" And you,'' said Whittemore, " you Ve handed the 
class offices over to the Yard — and the man you 
fooled took your secretary's job away from you!" 

"Well — he'll make a peach of a secretary," de- 
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dared Pepper, wiping his eyes. "And he*s still 
fooled — and he 's got to stay fooled I AH his blamed 
life! Don't you see? He'll never mention it — but 
even if he gets to be a mighty big man — he'll al- 
ways remember — ** 

" I '11 be darned if I see how you had the nerve — " 

"It was what he wanted!'^ 

** But if he 'd been caught he 'd have been iiredl " 

"There wasn't much chance of that," laughed 
Pepper helplessly. " He was so disgusted he was go- 
ing to leave college, anyway — and the door of the 
chapel wasn't even locked — ^" 

" How do you know — ^" 

"I tmlocked it myself with a skeleton key — half 
an hour beforehand — " 

Whittemore sat dazed with the consummate daring 
of it, and only blinked at the still quivering Mc- 
Henry. 

" I said I 'd do it, and I did. I made a man out 
of a mutt and a class secretary out of a sorehead — 
and if we 're good, he may put us on the finance com- 
mittee, and make us beat it around collecting dues 
— but, oh, Samuel! This social service is too rich 
for my blood ! Let 's register over at Brooks House 
again — and teach the little muckers how to play 
football!" 

" The Med. Fac. ! " breathed Whittemore. " And 
he swallowed it ! Oh, Lord ! And you unlocked the 
door!" 
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"Of course I did ! If I had n't, it would have been 
breaking and entering," said McHenry virtuously. 
He smiled with angelic mildness, and leaned back 
comfortably in his morris chair. " Gee ! but I 'm 
strong for my fellow men ! " said McHenry. " You 
did n't think I 'd let him get caught, did you ? What 
kind of idiot do you think I am, anyway?" 
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IT was generally understood in Cambridge that 
Roger Ward suffered from an extraordinarily ag- 
gravated case of Dad. It was specifically known that 
he had to make daily reports showing how much he 
worked and how little he played; that his allowance 
was figured out on a cost-accounting basis, with a 
five-per-cent surplus for dissipation in the form of 
one theater a month, and commutation tickets for the 
best libraries ; and that when he went home on a vaca- 
tion he never dared to take with him any ties which 
apparently outdistanced the purchasing power of a 
quarter. It was common information that Roger's 
father was a wealthy man, but those of Roger's 
friends who had seen his cash account were inclined 
to be cynical about it. They alleged that no father 
who had such overwhelming respect for a nickel could 
possibly be on familiar terms with real money. The 
whole story, however, did n't come out until after the 
collapse of Monk Spinden's Prohibition Club, which 
was organized for the sole purpose of humiliating 
Pepper McHenry, and reducing him to subjection for 
the remainder of his college course. 
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The Prohibition Club was a dismal failure from its 
very inception. It left McHenry with an additional 
cash stipend from his father, a little runabout from 
his mother, an improved physique due to his enforced 
repudiation of alcohol and tobacco, and the undying 
regard of six or seven young women in Wellesley, 
Smith, and Briarcliff, each of whom believed, curi- 
ously enough, that Pepper had sworn off on her ac- 
count alone. It also got into the newspapers, and 
when Roger Ward's father out in St. Louis read about 
it, he positively declined to consider it as a practical 
joke. 

The idea of a brewer's son allying himself with a 
Prohibition Club did n't coincide in the least with the 
old gentleman's brand of humor ; and since there had 
been in the past a number of incidents which his 
limited experience in college affairs led him to believe 
were signs of unworthiness on the part of his son, he 
let his temper run away with him, and asked the 
faculty for waivers. He then wired Roger to the 
effect that the last straw was cast, and the camel had 
struck. 

With customary attention to detail, he told Roger 
where to sell his furniture, and how much to get for 
it. He specified the train he should take. He es- 
timated within sixty cents the amount which should 
remain intact from the last instalment of allowance 
— it would buy the train ticket and berth, and allow 
for all meals en route, with no tips to anybody, for 
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tipping is a useless habit, uneconomic, and conducive 
to sycophancy. 

Next Monday morning, he said, the brewery whis- 
tle would blow as usual at seven o'clock, and, when it 
did, Roger ought to be standing just where he could 
put out his right hand to punch the time recorder. 
The following Saturday afternoon he would receive 
a little yellow envelope containing six dollars — and 
they 'd all try to forget that Roger was handicapped 
by nearly two years' association with a pack of yoimg 
reprobates. They 'd try not to be prejudiced against 
him on that account. 

If it had been a sincere prohibition club, he said, 
that would have been different; but when Roger al- 
lowed his name to be connected with a sodality which 
made a laughingstock of Ward's malted products, 
brought himself to ridicule, and proved only too 
clearly that Roger was frittering away his time with 
athletes — which, all the world knows are the mere 
chaff of the colleges — that meant the end. Signed, 
not affectionately, nor sincerely, nor yet very truly — 
simply "Your Father," with a terribly angry scrawl 
terminating in a pen thrust which tore a hole in the 
stationery. 

Now, a year and a half in Cambridge had unques- 
tionably made Roger careless in at least one respect 
His cash accounts balanced to a penny; his daily re- 
ports left not one swing of the pendulum unrecorded; 
his habits, in spite of what his father thought, were 
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remarkably regular if you remember that he was a 
perfectly normal young man — but he never opened 
his father's letters when they first arrived, because 
they generally came on the morning mail, and there 
was no sense in spoiling a whole day. He read them 
just before he went to bed, so that he could forget 
the unpleasant parts by the simple expedient of going 
to sleep. 

On the present occasion, however, he was misled by 
the obvious presence of an inclosure — a thin slip of 
paper which rustled pleasantly. He went for it, 
wondering if the millennium had come and the brewer 
had sent along an extra check; and twenty minutes 
later he was still staring at the summons home and at 
the newspaper clipping, when Pepper McHenry wan- 
dered into his room and hailed him cheerfully. 

" Well, old gazabo," said the McHenry, " you look 
worse than you feel, I '11 bet my hat ! What 's the 
matter — going to be shot at sunrise ? " 

Roger handed him the letter and the clipping, and 
tried to fill a pipe, although his hands trembled so that 
he spilled most of the tobacco on his knees. 

" I suppose it was only a question of time, anyway,'* 
he opined dully. " It 's always been more or less of 
a row ; but I never thought he 'd get this far ! " 

McHenry glanced through the epistle, scrutinized 
the wildly imaginative newspaper story, sat down, and 
whistled. 

" Christmas ! Well, that is a hot one ! Now you 
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want to write back a perfect whale of an answer. 
I've seen these things before; got one myself fresh- 
man year. You want to explain the whole thing. 
Point out the joke, you know — '* 

"Don't waste your breath," said Roger bitterly. 
"You don't know my dad. I guess I don't, either. 
Only, all the letters in the world would n't make any 
diflFerence after he 's made up his mind. It was only 
a question of time, anyway." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" Well," hesitated Roger, " it was a bad start. Pep. 
You see, my dad 's been disappointed in me right from 
the beginning. He didn't like my name; he had a 
row with mother about that. Then there was another 
fight when she wanted me to go to an academy, and 
he wanted me to go to high school. Then we had 
a scrap about my playing football. Then he'd de- 
cided I 'd go to the State university, and I wanted to 
come here. Then he was absolutely set on my being 
a lawyer ; he 's never forgiven me for what I said 
about it. So the only thing he could do was to let me 
come here, and take darned good care I worked all the 
time. If I wrote home that I 'd been in town for 
dinner with you fellows I 'd get back seven or eight 
pages about it. Midyears freshman year I had* four 
A's and one B ; and he roared like a hyena about the 
B, and said the A's were probably all cinch courses at 
that. Then at that show last year, when the lines 
were full of insults about this joint, and some of the 
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crowd hissed the actors off the stage and fired lemons 
at 'em, I was pinched, of course ; and the fact that the 
judge discharged me because I proved I did n't fire a 
single lemon did n't make the slightest difference with 
dad. He said that if I ever got my name in print 
again except in a scholarship list he 'd pull me back 
home and start me to work. He 's been looking for 
a chance for over a year, and now he's found it. 
That's all!" 

When are you — going?" 

Going!" flashed Roger. "I'm not going!" 

"You're not?" 

" You bet your neck I 'm not ! What do you take 
me for, McHenry? Of course I 'm not going! " 

" But — naturally he would n't send you any more 
money — " 

"Well, do you think I'd take it if he did? But 
don't fool yourself for one single minute. Pep. I 'm 
going to stay right here and take my degree whether 
he likes it or not! Plenty of poor men's sons work 
their way through Harvard. I don't see why a rich 
man's son can't do it once in a while ! " 

"Bully!" said McHenry appreciatively. "What 
are you going to do ? " 

Roger grinned, and made a wry face. 

" Hanged if / know," he admitted. " But I 'm go- 
ing to make good, Pep. I 've got some junk I can 
sell; there's that phonograph I got last Christmas, 
and a fur coat ; and I suppose I can tutor a bit." 
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"The woods are full of tutors," deprecated Mc- 
Henry. "That is, unless youVe a wizard." 

" Well, I might scare up some new idea — " Mc- 
Henry's upraised hand stopped him. 

"Wait a second, just a second," said McHenry 
softly. "You can't mow lawns for a living, Roger; 
you are n't that kind. You 've got to cash in on your 
scholarship standing ; you Ve got to use your noddle. 
Let 's see — on this tutoring question — " He was 
silent for so long a time that Roger felt constrained to 
prompt him. " Just a second, boy ! I Ve got it I By 
gosh ! It 's a corker ! You '11 make a fortune ! It 's 
tutoring, but it 's a new one ! " He rushed over and 
began to pump Roger's hand excitedly. " Congratu- 
lations, old top ! " he yelled. " You 're a wonder ! " 

"Wha — what is it?*' 

" What is itf Why, you poor simp, it 's the phon- 
ograph ! Only, I 'm afraid you will have to hock 
your fur coat to get working capital ! " 

" Spring it ! " commanded Roger eagerly. " And 
— who wants a fur overcoat in March, anyway ? " 



II 

Of course it was all over college in about two days. 
It wasn't particularly pleasant for Roger to walk 
down Mount Auburn Street and know that every 
man he passed was regarding him as the paradox of 
the decade, and it was still less pleasant for him to be 
interrogated by some of his less tactful friends. 
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Obeying McHeniys sage advice, he told no more 
than was absolutely necessary; that he expected to 
work his way for the next two years, and that he 
did n't want people to think he did n't need the money 
simply because somebody else had paid his bills up 
to this point He didn't say that his father had 
written him to the effect that he could go where the 
fire-department is ineffectuaL 

His room rent was paid to the end of the year, so 
that whether he left college or not there would be 
no rebate accruing to his male parent on his father's 
side, whereby he felt no qualms of conscience in keep- 
ing the room. 

He sold his furniture, sent the brewer a money 
order for the correct amount, and picked up enough 
pieces from a secondhand shop to insure him a place 
to sleep and a desk at which to work. He sold the 
fur coat to Monk Spinden, and Monk insisted on his 
taking it back and raffling it, which was far more 
satisfactory to all concerned ; for Roger netted a hun- 
dred and seventy dollars, and Monk won the coat, 
anyway, on a dollar ticket. 

Then Roger and McHenry got leave of absence for 
a few days, and returned to Cambridge, uncommuni- 
cative but elated. They were, said McHenry, about 
to put upon the market a proposition beside which 
wireless telegraphy, the steam railway, and the science 
of aviation would seem like the childish conceptions of 
the entering class at a Froebel kindergarten: It would 
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be completed when it was finished, and it would 
be announced when it was advertised, and if anybody 
had any more questions of the same variety to ask, it 
might be better to eliminate them from the system as 
soon as possible. 

One evening some four weeks in advance of the 
final examination period, Billy Murchison was roaming 
around Moimt Auburn Street looking for company 
when he discerned a light in Pepper McHenry's room 
and decided to run up for a moment. 

It happened to be the particular night on which 
McHenry had decided to present the wonderful in- 
vention to a waiting world ; and because it had seemed 
expedient to him to let the project insinuate itself into 
Harvard life rather than to force it, he had merely 
set the stage properly in his own room, provided 
smoking materials, and sat down to wait fhe first 
arrival. 

He was fully conscious that the best possible pub- 
licity would arise from the conversation of the first 
visitor, so that he didn't care much who it was, al- 
though afterward he had to admit that Billy Murchison 
was an especially good visiting committee because he 
talked so much. 

The door was closed and locked. As Murchison 
beat upon the panels he was suddenly aware of the 
phonograph which McHenry must be playing to amuse 
himself, so he beat more insistently. The door opened ; 
McHenry glared out at him, and then grinned. 
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'*0h — come on in, Bill! Wait a second until I 
choke off this machine." 

" Oh, don't stop on my account," said Billy hastily. 

Got any Bert Williams ? " 
Lord, no ! I have n't time for that sort of rot 1 " 
He stopped the motor, but not before Murchison heard 
something which caused him to ruffle his forehead 
perplexedly. He walked over to the phonograph and 
examined it with great interest. 

" What sort of hocus-pocus is this ? '* he demanded. 
"If that was n't something about producers' goods and 
consumers' goods, I 'm a liar I " 

" Far be it from me to say you *re a liar, Bill,'* said 
Pepper complacently. "If you ask me as man to man, 
I'd say that's Ec i." 

" JSc I — on a phonograph ! " 

" Sounds all right to me," stated McHenry. " Be- 
sides, look what she saves in seminar fees." 

"For the love of Mike!" breathed Murchison, in- 
specting the machine professionally. " Where did you 
get that thing?" 

" Roger Ward got it up. Rather clever, I call it. 
You see, it 's like this. Lots of fellows get along fairly 
well through the year, but when it gets around exam 
time, they all trail over to the Widow's and pay big 
prices for a seminar. Now what is a seminar? Ab- 
solutely nothing but the Widow giving a complete 
resume of a course in three or four hours ; and if you 
want to brace up on all your courses, you 've got to 
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spend the best part of a week up in the Widow's joint, 
and hand him about thirty dollars. And if you get 
sleepy about ten o'clock and miss any of his dope, it 's 
hopelessly gone, just as if you 'd cut a couple of lec- 
tures." 

"You're darned whistling, old topi" exclaimed 
Murchison. " The last time I went to the Widow's I 
slept clear through a Comp. Lit. 2 seminar — " 

•' Exactly. Well, of course you know that Roger 's 
working his way now, and about all he can do is to 
tutor — " 

" The deuce it is ! Somebody I know went over to 
see him a couple of days ago about tutoring, and Roger 
said he was too busy ! " 

"I shouldn't wonder," agreed Pepper. "His 
scheme is this : Instead of paying the Widow a five- 
spot, you pay him two and half and get the use of a 
phonographic seminar — ^" 

McHenry pointed to the small box full of wax 
records which reposed on his window seat. 

" There you are," he said. " Here 's Ec I — com- 
plete brief, resume, seminar, synopsis — call it any- 
thing you want to — of the whole blamed course. I 
paid Roger two and a half for a set of this stuff for a 
week. I soak in so much Ec that I could n't flunk that 
exam if I tried. And if I get drowsy, I simply stop 
the record, go out and take a walk, come back, and 
turn her on again. It 's a cinch. Same grotmd the 
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Widow would cover at half the price — and you can 
keep it a week." 

" Murder and sudden death ! " ejaculated Murchison 
in amazement. " Holy Moses ! What a scheme ! " 

" The point is, I hope you notice, that it saves money 
for us, and makes more for Roger, because he 's got 
I don't know how many courses on his list, and a whale 
of a lot of sets of records. All the big lecture courses 
in Ec and Gov and Phil, and the freshman courses in 
English A and German A — ever3rthing Roger ever 
took, and, of course, he got A's in ever)rthing. Why, 
these Ec records of his have given me more real dope 
in half an hour than I got out of section meetings all 

199 

" But I have n't got a phonograph," wailed Murchi- 
son. " That sounds fine — I 'd like to take a look at 
Fine Arts i myself, but I have n't got a phonograph." 

" Hist ! " said McHenry, affecting tremendous se- 
crecy. " It is n't out yet, but it might be to-morrow or 
next day — I don't think Roger 'd mind if I told you 
— but Roger's got the Cambridge agency for these 
machines, and you can buy one if you want to — and, 
of course, you could put in a stock of regular records 
just for fun, all the grand-opera stuff, and Bert Wil- 
liams, if you 're so keen for him — or he '11 rent you 
one for a week or two while you 're taking a seminar. 
It 's — it 's like a correspondence school, in a way." 

"My gosh!" chattered Murchison. "That's a 
brand new one ! That 's a pippin ! But — but where 
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does Roger get off if a couple of dozen fellows all use 
the same machine and the same records? Why 
could n't you simply turn one loose in a room and let 
a whole crowd come in?" 

McHenry shrugged his shoulders. 

"Of course," he alleged, " that 's up to the honesty 
of the fellows. The price is two-fifty a person, and 
if, say, six men listened to the stuff at the same time, 
each one of them ought to cough up to Roger, so he 'd 
take eighteen dollars out of the crowd." 

" It seems to me that some fellows might take ad- 
vantage of him," said Murchison slowly. 

" I doubt it. And here 's another scheme. If a 
crowd wants to get together on a course, and they '11 
each pay a dollar extra, Roger '11 come around, too, 
and then if anybody wants to ask any questions, he '11 
stop the machine and explain until the cows come home. 
Even then the fellows would be getting the Widow's 
service at a dollar and a half under his price." 

" But — how will people know Roger 's capable of 
handing out stuff like this ? I mean, what 's the guar- 
antee that it 's the right dope ? " 

" Look here, boy," reproached McHenry, " if people 
would be willing to fork out five dollars an hour to 
Roger Ward to sit down at the same desk with him 
and get tutored by word of mouth, they ought to see 
that there is n't such a whale of a lot of difference be- 
tween that and listening to Roger Ward through a 
phonograph ! And Roger's price for straight man-to- 
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man tutoring is five an hour. It's high, but he's 
worth it. Why, in two years he 's had all A's but one ! 
He '11 be a summa cum as sure as fate ! What 's the 
matter with it ? " 

**Turn on the juice and let's listen to it," com- 
manded Murchison, helping himself to one of the care- 
fully planted cigarettes. 

The motor stirred, and began to hum steadily. Mc- 
Henry allowed the reproducing needle to touch the 
waxen surface, and immediately the voice of Roger 
Ward intoned a cardinal principle of political economy. 

"Now we're going to talk about wages," said 
Ward's calm voice. " Adam Smith said that wages 
ought to be just enough to let the workman live. John 
Stuart Mill thought that as long as labor produces the 
goods, laborers ought to be paid enough so they don't 
need to work at all. In other words — and this ought 
to tickle the examiner if you get it down — Smith 
said the wage earner ought to get just enough to live 
on, and Mill thought he ought to have enough to loaf 
on — 

" Stop the ship ! " said Billy Murchison. " Say, 
that 's an idea and a half ! This Ward guy is clever! 
I wonder if that 's his own line of drip? It 's better 
than Taussig's ! " 

"It*s his own stuff," declared McHenry menda- 
ciously, for some of it was McHenry's own. " And 
the rest of his courses are as good as Ec i. And here 's 
something else : Next year Roger 's going to run a 
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sort of lecture service right through the year. Sup- 
pose you're taking Phil A, for example. Well, you 
pay Roger twenty-five dollars the first of the year, and 
every two weeks you get a couple of records contain- 
ing a general summary of what 's gone before. It '11 
be a lot better than your section meetings, because it 
won't contain anything that is n't important enough to 
be on one of the exam papers. Rather a neat stunt, I 
call it." 

" Do you suppose Roger 's in his room to-night ? " 
queried Murchison. " I was going to blow in a wad 
on the Widow's seminars for the finals, but if Roger 
can hand me out the particular kind of Fine Arts bunk 
I need — at half the Widow's price — I 'm hanged if 
I don't give him a try ! " 

" Go on over and see," suggested McHenry. 

As soon as Murchison was out of the room he hastily 
substituted a Government i record for that of Eco- 
nomics, and held the trap ready for the next victim. 
The next victim was n't long in arriving, for Murchi- 
son had stopped three times on the way to Roger 
Ward's to tell people about it ; and when he banged on 
McHenry's door, he found it locked, and heard the 
metallic intonation of the phonograph explaining the 
constructive difference between the German Reichstag 
and the United States Senate. It was a great night 
for McHenry. 
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At opposite sides of Roger Ward's study table sat 
Ward and McHenry, and in the battered morris chair 
before the fireplace reclined a cadaverous young man 
who held the reputation of being one of the crack 
tutors of Cambridge. He was a graduate of six or 
seven years' standing, and he maintained a small es- 
tablishment, a sort of cramming school, which stood 
second in importance to the Widow's, and was sup- 
posed to be making nearly as much money. He had 
stated his case, and he was waiting for the verdict. 

"If you want to know, what / think," said McHenry 
decisively, '' / think the price is a blamed sight too low, 
Roger. Why, look here ! The total running expenses 
of that one room in the post-office block don't amount 
to more than fifty dollars a month ! We 've sold out- 
right nearly thirty machines — and two of 'em were 
big fellows that netted a hundred per cent.! We 
haven't carried a stock of records of regular music 
and stuflF, but we 've ordered 'em in from the Boston 
distributing station as fellows wanted 'em. They 've 
paid a net profit from the first day ! And Roger made 
all the seminar records, and there 's pretty close to two 
hundred of 'em in use now — at two and a half apiece ! 
And besides, Mr. French, you 've got to remember that 
we 've got the only license there is for making records ! 
It took a fearful nerve on our part and a million dol- 
lars' worth of talk, and three solid days of cuts, before 
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we put it over ! This thing stands us in darned close 
to two thousand dollars profit — and you talk about 
offering a thousand ! It 's — it 's ridiculous ! " 

" You fellows have knocked the bottom out of the 
tutoring business/' conceded the cadaverous young 
man. " I had four freshmen for my last English A 
seminar, and I used to have forty. There was a gentle- 
man's agreement among the tutors to maintain prices 
until you came along." 

" You 'd better listen to our third record in the Ec i 
series/' retorted Pepper. " Roger — I mean we ab- 
solutely prove that price maintenance is n't logical ! I 
never saw it myself until — well, anyway, we don't 
believe in restraint of trade ! " 

Mr. French snorted. 

" You seem to forget that next year your scheme 
won't be worth thirty cents," he assured them. 
" We '11 cook up something that '11 make your records 
a drug in the market! Records take up too much 
room ; and men can get together and use one set — " 

"Listen to our fourth cyHnder on supply and de- 
mand," counseled McHenry. 

" Twelve hundred for your stock and the transfer 
of your licence, and your agency," offered Mr. French, 
wincing as though it hurt him. 

" You can laugh if you want to, Roger," said Mc- 
Henry to his friend. 

But Mr. McHenry — " 

I'll tell you what we'll do," interrupted Roger, 
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struck with a sudden brilliant idea. " You see, Mr. 
French, so many men have subscribed for these sem- 
inars of mine that they 're rather well known. Now I 
wouldn't want you to make capital out of my indi- 
vidual work. What '11 you give for the agency and 
the rights to make records, and everything but the stock 
on hand ? " 

" Why, the stock on hand is vital — " 

" And yet," McHenry reminded him, " you said a 
couple of minutes ago that next year it would be a 
drug in the market ! " 

The cadaverous young man wriggled in the morris 
chair. 

" Well, what 's your price ? " 

"Two thousand," said Pepper promptly, "plus a 
royalty." 

"A royalty!'' 

"Sure, a royalty! A royalty of — well, let's say 
ten cents on every record you turn out ! " 

" But, my dear fellow, at only two dollars and a half 
for a set of at least twelve records — and a ten-cent 
royalty would cut that in half — ^" 

"But, my dear fellow," retorted McHcnry, "it 
seems to me you 've been howling a lot about cutting 
the price I Don't try to kid us into believing that you 
are n't going to raise it ! " 

" My idea," explained the young man stiffly, " was 
based on sound economic principles — to sell the prod- 
uct for more than it costs us to make it.** 
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" Same on this end," said Roger. " Hence our 
price." 

" I 'U make it fifteen hundred! '' 

" You '11 make me giggle," said McHenry pointedly. 
" Two thousand plus a royalty. Why, man, nothing 
like this has ever been pulled off anywhere before! 
It 's an innovation ! Think of it ! Do what you like 
during the year, and then have an automatic instructor 
come and sit in your own room for two weeks before 
the finals, and give you the gist of any course you want 
— and if you want to pay a little extra for it, the gist 
of all the prescribed reading, too! And if you took 
hold of it, you could do all sorts of stunts ! You could 
give every course in college, because youVe got as- 
sistants in your shop who naturally know a pile more 
than Roger — than we do ! It 's a mint ! " 

" Eighteen hundred for the whole thing is the limit," 
insisted Mr. French, and McHenry, gazing at him 
thoughtfully, saw that he showed no signs of intention 
to depart. McHenry winked at Roger and yawned 
ostentatiously. 

" Mr. French," he said, " we 're not business men, 
you know. We're just in college. I'm helping 
Roger work out a plan to make a little wad. We 
don't know how to bicker over prices ; and besides, I 've 
got a date. If Roger can get enough out of this 
scheme to let him stay in college two more years with- 
out working, we'll sell — otherwise not. Is it eight 
o'clock yet, Roger ? " 
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Mr. French was pondering very diligently; and as 
he pondered he consulted the tablets of his memory, 
which advised him that the final examination period 
had so far been a dead loss to him, and that phono- 
graphic seminars were likely to ruin his business com- 
pletely in another year. Furthermore, there was the 
undeveloped field of foreign languages, the possibility 
of profit on the agency, and a golden opportunity to 
make a national mail-order enterprise out of the con- 
ception of a university education on phonograph 
records I Was the privilege worth two thousand dol- 
lars, when Roger Ward's organization had already cut 
into his seminar receipts by seven or eight hundred in 
one month ? 

"Two thousand without royalty would be a dif- 
ferent matter,'' he hesitated. 

" Ten cents royalty, or nothing doing,'* was Pepper's 
ultimatum. The cadaverous young man sighed. 

" All right," he said. " I '11 take you ! " 

A very few moments later McHenry. and Ward sat 
alone, and between them on the table lay a check, as 
guarantee of good faith, and a written agreement 
which covered all the conditions which Pepper's fertile 
imagination could suggest or Roger's native caution 
could infer. One of the young men was smiling 
beatifically — but Pepper was gliun and downcast. 

"What in thunder is the matter with you, Mc- 
Henry ? " demanded his friend. '^ I thought you 
thought it was a good sale?" 
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Pepper shook his head soberly. 

" Dog-gone it ! " he murmured. " It was so easy 
there wasn't any fun in it!" He brightened sud- 
denly. " Well," he added, with more vivacity, " two 
thousand isn't much, Roger.' Perhaps it isn't as 
hopeless as I 'd thought ! No, come to think of it, I 
guess it is n't I I 've got an idea to take that two 
thousand and make four out of it — " 

"Pepper!" 

" And if that guy wants^ to take over the shop to- 
morrow, I suppose we ought to clean up a bit first. 
Have you got the key ? I must have lost mine. No, 
don't come with me, if you don't mind, old scout I 
want to make one last record all by myself before we 
quit!" 

IV 

A very fierce-looking old gentleman in a silk hat 
and costume to match paused irresolutely before the 
door of a certain room in Matthews, and finally, after 
examining with great care the visiting card tacked upon 
it with a tenpenny nail, whacked vigorously on the 
doorknob with his malacca cane. 

" Let her run ! " said a lazy voice from the interior, 
and the old gentleman, construing this as an invitation 
to enter, proceeded to accept it. The sight which met 
his eyes was to him typical of the life of any univer- 
sity. Seated in a decrepit morris chair, with his feet 
on the table, was a young man, utterly throwing away 
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precious minutes in the perusal of a more or less worth- 
less and frivolous publication called the Lampoon. 

" The card said Roger Ward," growled the old gen- 
tleman, in threat rather than apology. 

" Right-o," agreed the occupant of the room, re- 
moving his feet from the table. " Only he *s out just 
at present. Anything I can do for you? " 

"When '11 he be back?" 

" I really don't know. He 's so busy these days — " 

''Busy!'' 

" That 's it exactly. Busiest man I know." 

" Busy sitting on a fence singing fool college songs, 
I suppose — " 

" This is n't New Haven,'^ the young man corrected 
him. " We have n't any fences to sit on. And he 's 
too busy to sit on 'em if we did. No, he 's out look- 
ing after his business interests." 

" B-business interests ! " spluttered the fierce old gen- 
tleman. " P-poppycock, sir I What business interests 
can a boy like him have 1 " 

" Well, he has — his printing company, and — " 

"His what?" 

** Printing company. You don't know him, then ? 
Why, none of the college papers but the Crime — the 
Crimson, I mean — has a plant of its own, and the 
other four were all printed by different job printers 
around town ; and Roger saw a chance to get together 
and make some money, so he 's incorporating a little 
company to do the whole business, and save the papers 
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ten to fifteen per cent, over what they were pay- 
ing — 

"Impossible, sir, impossible! Why, he doesn't 
know the first thing about the printing business ! " 

" Oh, no, but he 's putting up the money. It *s a 
sure thing. And then he *s got hold of the Register." 

"The what?" 

" The Register. It 's a book with the directory of 
the university, all the students, and their clubs, and 
that sort of thing, and all the athletic records from the 
year one. It's been frightfully manhandled, so he 
did n't have to pay much for the copyright, and it ought 
to net a couple of thousand." 

" Oh, impossible ! " whispered the old gentleman. 

" Yes, sir ! And then of course there 's the novelty 
business." 

" The whatr " 
Great idea," said the young man proudly. 

Dance orders and badges for the games, and class 
buttons, and that sort of thing. No work and a good 
commission. Around this time of year it keeps him 
busy simply writing out the orders." 

" But — but — " 

" I 'm afraid you '11 have to excuse me, Mr. Ward," 
said McHenry hastily. " Unless I 'm very much mis- 
taken I hear Roger beating it upstairs now — I *m glad 
to meet you — " 

"Hold onl" bawled the old gentleman. "Hey! 
Hold on!" 
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But just here the door burst open, and Roger, halt- 
ing as though spellbound on the threshold, emitted a 
whoop of delight and then leaped for his male parent 
on his father's side. It was all McHenry could do to 
make his escape without overhearing any of the re- 
sultant conversation. He would have given half his 
month's allowance to stay, but he did n't think it was 
right. Besides, it was nearly dinner time. 

For two days McHenry avoided Matthews Hall as 
though it harbored the plague, and during this time he 
also sedulously avoided those places which Roger Ward 
ever honored with his presence. He was very fond of 
Roger Ward, but he had taken an immediate dislike 
to his father, and was afraid that if he met him again, 
he might be tempted to utter a few sincere thoughts 
which wouldn't make for close friendship between 
them. It wasn't until the third day that Roger lo- 
cated him, cornered him, and forced him to stand and 
hear the narrative. 

" By gosh ! " said Roger dazedly, " I 'm still trying 
to make it out. Pep ! You could have knocked me over 
with a feather. A couple of months ago he told me 
never to darken his doors again and that I was a dis- 
grace to the family, and he never cared if I wrote to 
him or not, and this afternoon dad simply breezed up 
to me, and pretty nearly took my hand off and began 
shooting questions at me so fast that I could n't half 
understand 'em, let alone answer 'em. He wanted to 
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know where I got the money to start with, and all 
about the phonograph business and the printing scheme 
and the Register — how much I 'd made, and how 
much I expected to make — and then all about you. 
You must have made a fearful hit with dad. Pepper — " 

"He didn't even know who I was," scoffed Mc- 
Henry. 

" No, but he seemed to know a lot about you some- 
how. At least, when I told him you thought up the 
phonograph stunt, and the combination of print shops, 
he said he thought you'd probably be that sort of 
young man — " 

" Funny how news travels," said Pepper modestly. 

" Well, the fimniest thing is that he crawled com- 
pletely on that Prohibition Club affair. I can't get it 
at all! Said he might have been mistaken — maybe 
it was a joke, after all. Then he spnmg this one : He 
said it was a lot worse for a son of his to be working 
his way through college than it would have been if I 'd 
intended to knock his business through the Prohibition 
Club. He said he simply would n't stand for it. It 
seems he 's changed his mind about a lot of things. 
Admitted he had n't understood me very well — had n't 
thought I was capable of handling money, and all that, 
and now he seems to think I 'm something of a busi- 
ness man. Well, the whole story is that he wants me 
to quit all the things I 've worked up. Pep, and go back 
on an allowance." 

The deuce you say!" exclaimed McHenry. 
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"You're not going to, are you?'* Roger grinned 
feebly. 

"Well," he admitted, "I thought perhaps it does 
look queer for the son of a fairly wealthy man to work 
when he does n't have to. It 's what we 'd have called 
imeconomic in our records. Pep. It certainly does take 
money away from fellows who need it. I was only 
working so as to stay in college, Pep. And if he hon- 
estly wants me to take an allowance — it 's to be just 
three times as big as it was before — I — don't — 
know — " 

McHenry exhaled disgustedly. 

" Darn it ! " he exploded. " Every time I get a man 
to working out any of my pet sttmts, something hap- 
pens to queer it 1 You 're not honestly going back to 
sponging, are you? After the way we're walking 
through Cambridge like Coxe/s army ! " 

He says it '11 hurt his reputation," defended Roger. 

And after all, Pep, I've got to think of his feelings. 
He 's my father, you know." 

" So you 're going to quit ? " 

"Yes, Pepper," apologized his friend. "I'm 
rather sorry. I was having a whale of a good time, 
and I 'd have made a bunch of money next year, but 
I 'm going to sell out everything — it ought to bring 
me about three thousand — and quit." 

" Just because your dad wants you to ! " 

" Yes, Pepper, just because my dad wants me to." 

" You 're a coward ! " said McHenry. 
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" Well — in a way he 's right. You 've got to ad- 
mit it. If he 's willing to pay my expenses again, I 
ought not to take business away from the poor boys 
who need the money. I thought I 'd see if I could n't 
help out a lot of 'em on that three thousand — not try 
to profit out of it, you know, but just finance other lads 
who have good schemes. Think it's worth while?" 

"Great!" said McHenry. "That's a great idea! 
I 've got a lot of ideas! I 'm with you, Roger ! " 

" Still," continued his friend, " there 's two things 
I can't make out even yet. One of 'em is why he came 
on here at all, and the other is how he seems to know 
so much about you. He certainly didn't recognize 
you there in my room, and yet every time I mentioned 
you he seemed to think a lot of you. Where did you 
ever meet him ? " 

Pepper grinned, and prepared to dodge. 

" I '11 tell you the truth," he promised. " Remember 
that night when French bought out the phonograph 
business ? And I said I wanted to go over to our little 
shop alone to make one set of records all by myself? 
Well, you 'd told me you have a machine at home. So 
I just naturally went over there and filled up three 
records with what I thought about him and what a 
corker you are, and sent 'em to him. I told him how 
much money you were making and all that — and I 
knew blamed well he 'd listen to a phonograph record 
when he might not have read a letter. It 's the novelty 
— you know. It was pretty strong stuff, Roger, but 
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I had a hunch he might be wavering a bit, so I took a 
chance. And now," he finished rather bitterly, " after 
I Ve spent all that time heaping coals of fire on his 
head, you go back and take his tainted old allowance ! 
Roger, you make me sick ! " He turned and hesitated. 
" But as long as you 're going to do it," he said, " I 
wonder if you could let me have, say, twenty-five of 
'em tmtil, say, Saturday afternoon." 

** Twenty-five? Is that enough ? '' 

"Plenty," McHenry told him firmly. "Twenty- 
five is exactly what I need. I 'm sort of shy in Gov. 8, 
old top, so I thought I 'd subscribe to one of French's 
courses on the phonograph ! Did n't you ever hear of 
poetic justice?" 

" And you — you fiilled up three records about me, 
and sent 'em out to my dadl" gasped Roger, who 
hadn't until now fully comprehended McHenry's 
meaning. The imperturbable Pepper nodded, and sud- 
denly raised a significant forefinger. 

" Oh — make it twenty-seven if you don't mind, old 
gazabo. I forgot — I sent the blamed things prepaid, 
but I did n't have the two iron men, so I told the ex- 
pressman I'd come in and pay some time when I 
thought of it. Gee!" he murmured. "Isn't it as- 
tonishing how much a fellow can accomplish on his 
nerve ! " 
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AFTER the matinee was over — the plot had 
concerned the squandering of a million dollars 
by a yotmg man who thereby got a few additional 
millions from an eccentric tmcle — McHenry and 
Sewall took their way across the Common toward the 
Esplanade. 

" Pepper/' said Sewall thoughtfully, " what would 
you do if you had as much as a million yourself? " 

"Get a shine," said McHenry. 

" No — seriously." 

" Seriously ? " repeated Pepper. " Impossible 1 I 
could n't be serious if I had that much." 

'*Well, suppose we were just beating it along, as 
we are now, and a lawyer came up to us and told 
you one of your old reprobate ancestors had died in 
Hongkong and left you his wad What would you 
do?" 

" I 'd stand right where I am and yell for a taxicab," 
said Pepper. " Td drive out to Cambridge, and then 
I 'd buy the machine and give it to the chauffeur for a 
tip. Then I 'd get you a shine." 

Sewall opened his mouth and closed it again in the 
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irritated fashion of the majority of people who tried 
to pin McHenry down to facts. 

" Money does n't bother me much," continued Pep- 
per. " I 'm rather impartial, too, because I never have 
any." 

" That 's your fault. Your dad certainly sends you 
enough." 

" No one man could ever send me enough, my dear 
young friend! He sends me about twice as much as 
he says he will, and that's about half what I want. 
As I said, money does n't bother me. It 's so blamed 
easy to get, if you know how. Take one of these six- 
best-seller authors, for instance — the lads who draw 
a quarter a word. He sits down and writes some- 
thing like this : * No,' she said, * you can't kiss me 
— ^ I 'm insured ! ' Then he puts in a bill for two 
seventy-five! Or look at these real-estate sharks — 
all they do is to get options on some dimip on a good 
street and sell it to widows and orphans. Or — or 
brokers. Say, that 's a great business ! They get you 
going and coming ! It costs you money to buy stock, 
and it costs some more to sell it ! But any scheme is 
a good scheme — only it 's hard to get started. I tell 
you, Ted, making money isn't anywhere nearly as 
hard as keeping it ! " 

" Speaking of that — decided what you '11 do when 
you get through? Not much longer to wait, is 
there?" 

" Murder, no ! " said McHenry. " Two more 
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months ! Why, I have n't decided exactly what I '11 
do." 

"Really? I thought of course you'd go in with 
your father/' 

" So did I, but he 's changed his mind. He says 
he thinks I ought to get some experience somewhere 
else first. Wants to be sure I'm not a loafer. I 
suppose that means I '11 have to get a job in some 
joint on State Street' at six a week and work my 
brains out." 

" John Phillips says he 's going to raise razor-back 
hogs down in Virginia," said^Sewall. " That 's a fine 
stunt for a Harvard man — manicuring shoats ! " 

"Yes, but think of the humanity of it, old topi 
It's kindness to dumb animals, and besides, if there 
weren't any Virginia ham, there wouldn't be any 
free lunch at the Parker House ! " 

Monk Spinden," said Sewall dispassionately, 

says his dad is going to give him thirty a week to 
start — he 's going to travel all over the Middle West 
chasing advertising." 

" Hope he catches it ! " said McHenry. 

They crossed Harvard Bridge and hurried through 
the sordid streets of Cambridgeport, slowing their pace 
automatically as soon as they emerged into the leaf- 
hung stretch of the avenue where the odors were less 
objectionable. 

" Well," observed Sewall, " it 's been all right to 
fool around here for four years, but I '11 be pretty 
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glad to begin something worth while. Just the same, 
I wish I felt as familiar with cash as you do. Some- 
times it gives me the shivers to remember I Ve got to 
earn a living ! " 

"There's only one way to succeed/' said Pepper 
sagely. " Keep your shirt on, and don't do too much 
work yourself. As a brilliant illustration — the men 
digging the subway get a dollar a day, and any one 
of 'em could lick both of us with one hand. But the 
lad who sat back and smoked his cigar and figured 
out how to build the subway — he 's the one with the 
big roll!" 

" Straight goods," insisted Sewall, as they came to 
the Square and headed for McHenry's room, "how 
much money do you honestly think you want to 
make?" 

" Take the biggest ship in the world," returned Pei>- 
per promptly, " and fill it with needles, so full that one 
more needle would sink the ship, and wear every one 
of 'em down to the eye making bags to hold my wad 
— and I'd probably be just as indifferent as I am 
now ! " 

Sewall said nothing. What was the use in trying 
to cooperate on daydreams with a man who had an 
imagination like that? 

In McHenry's study Monk Spinden was experiment- 
ing with the banjo. 

" Wait a second ! " he murmured to their salutations. 
" I can do the first four notes of * Fair Harvard.' 
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Wait a minute I By gosh, that is n't so rotten for a 
man who never tackled it before, is it ? " 

McHenry took the instrument away from him and 
put it behind the bookshelves. 

" You come over and eat," he said severely. " You 
musical geniuses never take proper care of your- 
selves ! '* 

"All right. There's some mail for you, though, 
and a note from the office. Terry just brought it 



over.'* 



ti 



Any news ? " asked Sewall, as McHenry slit the 
envelope. " That little Ethiopian knows more about 
what 's going on than anybody on the faculty ! '* 

" Oh, he said there 's some crazy new idea — reg- 
ular prep-school stuff — about paying your bills before 
you get your degree — " 

"Holy mackerel!" bawled McHenry suddenly. 
" Well, what do you know about that ! " 

" Wh^t 's the trouble. Pep? " 

'' Trouble. f He rammed his hands deep in his 
pockets, and glowered at them. ^' Trouble! Why — 
why, a couple of the pin-headed tightwad ginks around 
the square I owe money to have complained to the of- 
fice! '' 

Sewall and Spinden exchanged quick glances. 

"Why, Pep," said Spinden, "that's rotten! 
Did n't you hear what Terry told me? " 

" I was n't listening." 

" He said there 's a brilliant scheme to make fellows 
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dean up all their bills in the square before they can 
take their degrees/' 

'^You do the worrying," interpolated Sewall. 
" That 's easy. All Pep has to do is to write home, 
and his dad sends him another barrel of bonds. The 
only thing is that it was pretty cheap of those people 
to tell the office." 

McHenry, whistling savagely, opened his second 
letter. Shortly afterward he turned his eyes to the 
ceiling and emitted an exclamation which, if trans- 
lated into English, would be unprintable. As Spinden 
said later, it was the most profane sound without 
words ever produced in a civilized community. 

" More trouble ? " inquired the tactless Sewall. 

McHenry swallowed two or three times, filled his 
worst pipe with some dusty tobacco, burned his fingers 
with a safety match, and so arrived at coherence. 

'* Merely nothing," he sniffed. " Oh, absolutely 
nothing at all. Every year I 've been a few hundred 
in the hole when college was over, and dad always 
gave me a check. I thought I 'd anticipate it this year 
by a couple of months. Here 's his answer. He says 
he 's financed me for twenty-two years, and it 's about 
time for me to pay my own debts! In other 
words — ^" 

" You 're stung ! " gasped Spinden. 

McHenry smoked stolidly. 

** I must owe five or six hundred dollars altogether. 
Dad says he does n't expect to send me another sou ! 
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Regular dad stuff. Get out and make good, pay my 
bills, and feel like a prince! Shucks! Prince is a 
dog's name! How the mischief can I raise six hun- 
dred dollars two months from Commencement? 
Everybody who isn't broke is tightwadding it for 
Class Day!" 

"You could sell your runabout?" 

" No, I could n't. My family 'd never forget it." 

" Don't you suppose if you wrote home and ex- 
plained things, your father might shoot along a little 
check?" 

" You don't know him. On the contrary, he 'd say 
it served me right." 

Pepper ! " said Sewall abruptly. 
Spring it." 

"Remember what you said on the way out here 
about how easy it is to make money?" 

"Yes, but— " 

"Well, here's a mighty good chance to prove it. 
You say it's a cinch. So go on and make some!" 
I could do it if I wanted to," said Pepper. 
You could, could you ? " 
I certainly could." 

" Not without borrowing from somebody ? " 

" Absolutely." 

"Not without selling off some of your jimk, or 
hocking your watch? " 

"I sure could." 

" In two months ? " 
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" In two weeks/* said Pepper sweetly. 

" For how much ? " 

" I '11 bet fifty — '' 

" You 're on," said Sewall. 

" Take you," said Spinden. 

McHenry sat down to meditate. 

"You fellows never take into consideration,'* he 
said, "the fact that it's ridiculously easy to make 
money. Why, you can make it out of almost any- 
thing." 

" Excuse me. Pepper, but you 're raving," yawned 
Sewall. 

"No, I'm not. Why — why, a man with any 
brains can make money selling collar buttons." 

" You could n't make thirty cents selling collar but- 
tons," scoffed Spinden. "Let's eat." 

"On the whole," mused Pepper, "that's rather 
clever. It certainly is. There 's real money in it. I 
suppose I might as well make six himdred in collar 
buttons as in anything else." 

"If you 'd promise to play fair, I 'd take a shot — ^* 

"I'll bet you fifty more I can make six hundred 
dollars selling collar buttons inside of a month — " 
Taken," said Sewall. 
You 're on," said Spinden. 

McHenry removed tie and collar and began to un- 
fasten his shirt. 

"Here," said Spinden. "Don't change your 
clothes. We 're going right out to eat." 
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" I 'm with you, old top," promised McHenry. " I 
won't keep you three minutes — I just want to see 
how they go to work to make these collar buttons." 

II 

As a: matter of fact, he couldn't have borrowed 
money if he had tried. Parents are notably suspi- 
cious near the end of senior year ; and, as Pepper had 
remarked, those men who were n't in financial straits 
were already hoarding against Class Day. It was out 
of the question to dispose of his furniture and ac- 
cessories, partly because he still needed them, and 
partly because the spring is no season for putting 
second-hand furniture on the market in Cambridge. 
The coming crop of freshmen isn't yet in evidence, 
and last year's crop has matured. 

McHenry visited U4, held a brief but spirited ar- 
gument with the visible exponent of temporal author- 
ity, and returned to his room much chastened in spirit. 
The imiversity had noted with horror the laxity of 
morals displayed by late classes with regard to the 
payment of bills, and intended to exercise some slight 
supervision over the graduating class. Men in ar- 
rears to the amount of three hundred dollars or more 
must furnish satisfactory evidence of payment before 
the sheepskins would be handed out. 

McHenry wrote a wonderfully diplomatic letter 
home, hinting at all sorts of dire mishaps which had 
befallen him; and received by return mail a second 
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epistle frcn his father to the effect that if Pepper 
owed money, he had better make arrangements to pay 
it as soon as possible. 

McHenry sighed dolefully, revised his estimate of 
his influence with various parties, and began to think. 
In spite of his apparent attitude of indifference to the 
conventions of college, he would consider himself 
hopelessly and eternally disgraced if he left it without 
his diploma. He knew that if he simply had to ac- 
quire by his own efforts the sum of six hundred dol- 
lars in order to obtain that diploma, he could do it. 

That was purely incidental. Nevertheless, it was 
his father's judgment which had sent him to Cam- 
bridge; and if he should fail for any reason whatso- 
ever to take his degree, it would be his father's judg- 
ment which would be compromised. For himself, he 
had wagered, in cold anger, that he could accumulate 
the required amount by the sale of one of the com- 
monest and cheapest and least speculative articles of 
masculine attire; and if he failed to accumulate it, 
the stain would be on his own judgment, and his 
alone. 

That was what hurt him most. He had made a 
rash and childish statement, backed it, as he usually 
backed his wildest statements, with the solid support 
of a bet; and it was his proudest boast that he had 
never lost a bet when it hinged upon some action of 
his own. Having committed himself to sell collar 
buttons, he resolved to sell them. 
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His friends said he was slightly aflfected by the 
heat; and when any man made that remark in Pep- 
per's presence it meant another annotation in the mem- 
orandum book, and another bit of allowance risked on 
the ingenuity of McHenry. 

The most astonishing feature of the campaign was 
that it didn't seem to deprive Cambridge of his so- 
ciety. To be sure, he spent a morning and two or 
three afternoons in Boston, but after that he lounged 
about his customary haunts in customary idleness; 
and to all requests for information on the subject of 
getting rich quickly, he replied that he was a thinker, 
not a worker, and that salaried, servile minions were 
taking care of the detail. 

The curiosity of his closest friends was so great, 
and their indignation at his reticence was so acute, 
that Spinden and Roger Ward undertook one day to 
shadow him to town and discover for themselves the 
field of his activities. 

Without particular difficulty, they trailed him to the 
Bow Street garage, distant about a hundred yards 
from his dormitory, whence he sped quickly, a moment 
later, in the battered nmabout which had now seen 
two years' service, but still served to remind them that 
if they had n't formed the Prohibition Qub, McHenry 
would yet be riding in trolley cars. 

They tried to flag him, but he squawked at them 
with his Klaxon, and disappeared down the avenue, 
disgorging oil, regurgitating smoke, and exhaling a 
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fearful odor of burned gas at every revolution of the 
wheels. 

Spinden and Ward looked at each other in vast dis- 
comfiture. 

"Well, we're regular detectives, anyway," said 
Spinden. "We didn't find out a darned thing.*' 

"Yes, we did," contradicted Ward. "He inust 
have got some money somewhere, or he could n't have 
taken the boat out of the garage. Don't you know he 
owed 'em a hundred, and they would n't let go of the 
machine until he paid up?" 

" A hundred ! " ejaculated Spinden. " Well, if he 's 
made as much as a hundred in a few days — *' 

"That's what I was thinking," said Ward un- 
easily. " I 've got twenty on that proposition myself." 

On the following morning they interrogated him, 
maintaining that it was cruelty of the most refined 
sort for him to wear such a smug expression to lec- 
tures, and to grin so sickening whenever some one 
spoke to him in a respectful and gentlemanly manner. 

" I '11 tell you this much," said McHenry, " I 've 
discovered a whale of a big idea. It 's worth so much 
that I don't know whether I ought to tell it to a couple 
of simps like you or not. Well, it's just this: you 
understand all about this supply and demand stuff, 
don't you? Of course you do — we all got scared 
into taking Ec One together. Well, when you- want 
to sell something, you get the supply, and then get the 
demand. That 's all." 
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"Get the demand! Come closer. Pep, come 
closer!" 

Create it, if you have to," explained McHenry. 
As, for example, we all know perfectly well that lit- 
tle children don't moan in their trundle beds because 
papa doesn't wear some special brand of collar but- 
tons, don't we? And nobody lies writhing on a bed 
of pain imtil the doctor writes a telegram for a new 
supply of the things — and a man does n't go and buy 
a collar button the way he does a cigar, or a drink, 
either. So — when I got into this fool scheme with 
you people, I naturally had to go and create a de- 
mand. Incidentally, I did!^' 

" I wish I thought you 're a liar. Pep ! " complained 
Spinden. " The trouble with you is that I 'm always 
afraid you 're telling the truth." 

McHenry grinned, and brought from the drftwer 
of his desk two envelopes. 

** I have n't opened these yet," he said, " but I guess 
I know what 's in 'em. You can look if you want to." 

Accordingly they looked; and they found two re- 
ceipted bills, one from the haberdashery where Pepper 
bought the most outrageous novelties in Cambridge; 
the other from the garage. The total amount in- 
volved was considerably over two hundred dollars. 

"You don't mean to say," breathed Ward, in an 
awed voice, " that you 've made that much peddling I " 

"Oh, I don't do the peddling myself," said Mc- 
Henry airily. " I can't waste time with the little f el- 
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lows. The only people I see are the magnates — the 
guys I can meet on an equal footing, you know." 

"Magnates!" snorted Spinden. 

" Yes, magnates ! " retorted McHenry. ** Just to 
keep you from being so fresh, I '11 just remark in pass- 
ing that I lunched with one of 'em at the Exchange Club 
yesterday noon. Believe me or not, I don't care. I Ve 
got the lunch all stowed away, and I deposited a check 
in the First National this morning." 

" This man McHenry," said Spinden to Ward, " is 
going to be either the President of the United States 
or a jail-bird before our triennial — and I don't know 
which." 

" Whichever I am," said Pepper generously, " I *11 
always count on you when I need help. The easiest 
way to make money I know of is to take it away from 
simple souls like you fellows on a bet. By the way, 
I 've got only a week or two more to run. Want to 
double the stakes?" 

" No, thank you. Pepper! " they said in chorus. 

Ill 

On the day specified for the termination of the con- 
tract, McHenry gathered into his room all the men 
who had wagered against him, and supplied cigars, 
cigarettes, and some very tasteless beer which, he as- 
sured them, was much better for their digestions than 
if he had remembered to order ice with it. When the 
assembled company — and it wasn't a very hilarious 
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company — had sampled the beer and unanimously 
expressed a preference for water, McHenry sat on the 
top of his desk and harangued them. 

" I Ve just been over the figures," he began, " and 
this aggregation of physical and mental giants I see 
before me owes me exactly seven hundred and thirty 
dollars. Some of the cowardly gentlemen didn't 
show up, and one classmate whom I won't mention 
save by inference — his name is Street, and he's a 
mean hound! — hedged. But the amount coming to 
me is seven-thirty." 

" Prove it ! " said a man in the back of the room. 

"I will, my gentle gazelle," Pepper assured him. 
" That is, if you fellows will take a lot of receipted 
bills and my check book as evidence." 

" Well, how in thunder do we know how you got 
it?" demanded Sewall. 
^ "That's the point! I want to explain how it is. 
Well, I '11 give you my absolute, rock-bottom, gilt- 
edged word of honor that I made every single cent of 
that wad in collar buttons." 

" Prove it. Pep ! " 

" You must have something to show for it ! " 

" Oh, I '11 take Pep's word ! Don't be idiots ! " 

" Sure, we '11 take his word — but the trouble with 
this lad is that you 're never quite sure what he 's talk- 
ing about." 

" Prove it, Pep — if there 's money in it, we might 
want to get in with you." 
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" That 's it exactly/' said McHenry. " The scheme 
is so confoundedly simple that I don't want to give it 
up until Gass Day at least So I ask you to take my 
word — ^" 

*' Yea, that 's a fine, fat stimt ! We take your word, 
and you take our money! Why don't you take our 
word — we '11 pay up when you prove up ! " 

'' Now you 're talking ! " said Sewall wickedly. 

"Suits me," agreed Pepper. "There's only one 
hitch in it. You're all together now, and by Class 
Day I could n't collect more than one of you at a time." 

" Nothing doing, Pep!" 

" Oh, that 's too obvious ! " 

** We 're none of us Rockefellers ! Come up with 
the big idea!" 

" I 'U tell you what I '11 do," said McHenry. " To 
any man in this room who *11 write me a check now for 
what he owes me, I'll tell the whole thing — t 
privately." 

The men instinctively turned to catch the eyes of 
some one else.. No one spoke. 

" More than that," said Pepper, " to any man who '11 
write that check now — and so that nobody tries to 
quibble, I 'd suggest that the man who writes it goes 
down to Leavitt's to cash it, and bring real money 
back with him — to any man who '11 do that, I '11 give 
a tenth interest in the scheme." 

" But I have n't got a hundred in the bank," said 
Spinden plaintively. 
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Neither have I," said Sewall. 

"I'm overdrawn as it is," apologized Ward. 
** And they 're raising Cain about it." 

" Oh, threaten to withdraw your deficit and put it 
in the Cambridge Trust if they won't shut up," advised 
McHenry. " That 's what I did once — it made 'em 
so cheerful they let me overdraw some more." 

" I was going to ask you for time, an3nvay," said 
Phillips frankly. " As a matter of fact, Pep, I never 
thought I 'd lose." 

" I did n't either." 

" Can't do it. Pep, old top." 

McHenry grinned quizzically. 

"What a fine bunch of financiers I see in this 
room ! " he scored them. " After all the big talk you 
made, you'd be in a nice hole if I did prove up to 
you, wouldn't you?" He pondered diligently. 
" I '11 tell you what I '11 do," he said. " Seeing you 're 
all so hard up, and Qass Day 's coming, and I 'd hate 
to see any nice girls going around without flowers on 
account of me, I '11 compromise for fifty cents on the 
dollar if you '11 pay now. Otherwise, I might have to 
dun you on Class Day for the full amount. What 
about it?" 

Spinden grabbed for his check book. 

" I '11 take you up ! " he said, scribbling as fast as 
he could. 

" Lend me a blank check, will you? " asked Phillips. 

" My dear young friends," said Pepper wearily, tak- 
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ing a little heap of white slips from his desk, '' when 
will you learn that your uncle Pepper is a great man ? 
Here 's enough blank checks to pay the national debt ! " 

One man paused in the act of signing. 

" This is perfectly square, is n't it ? " he queried. 
" We know you must have made six hundred. Pep, but 
you swear it was in collar buttons ? " 

I '11 swear it any time," McHenry assured him. 

Any time I can keep my face straight ! " 

Well — " The man completed his signature and 
waved the check in air to dry it. ** You 'd sting us 
somehow anyway. Pep — I '11 take your word for it, 
and think I 'm lucky ! " 

" Lucky ! " grinned McHenry. " You 're shot with 
it ! " He produced from his pocket a handful of lit- 
tle trinkets which glistened in the sunlight. "As a 
memento of this delightful occasion," he added, " I 
want to present each of you with a little souvenir — 
a fourteen-karat collar button, with my compliments ! " 

There was a firm rap on the door ; Sewall, opening 
it, beheld the radiant features of Terry, the sable mes- 
senger of the gods who dwell in University Hall. 

"Hello, Terry!" sang out McHenry. "What's 
new ? " 

" Oh, nothin' much," said Terry, dropping a letter 
on the window seat. "Just a liT bit o' congratula- 
tions from the dean ! " 
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IV 

Four days prior to Class Day, McHenry's room be- 
came the mecca of all those who felt that their funds 
could n't do justice to the affection they cherished for 
certain young ladies of Boston and vicinity. 

Hearing that McHenry was again a capitalist, they 
sought him out; and he, exercising the privilege of 
capitalists the world over, delivered a long didactic 
lecture in each case before he advanced the loan. 

It was n't his conception of sanity, he said, for men 
speedily to undertake the running of elevators, the 
cleaning of inkwells, the treading of State Street with 
wallets chained to their wrists, to waste money buying 
flowers and extra Pudding tickets, and spread tickets 
for girls they could n't afford to marry, anyway. 

In listening to the counter arguments, he was as- 
tonished and highly gratified to learn how many of 
these men were bringing their sisters to the festivity ; 
but he responded by insisting that any well-bred sister 
would be so startled at the unexpected extravagance 
in the way of flowers that she would probably analyze 
them as a bribe, a mere blind to divert attention from 
some recent defection, and so the shortsighted brother 
would be suspected of untold sins. Nevertheless, he 
made the loans. 

McHenry himself didn't remain in Cambridge for 
Class Day. He had never been a ladies' man, and he 
knew that if he prowled about the yard in search of 
amusement, he was sure to come upon some of the 
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men who had borrowed money to entertain their " sis- 
ters," and that the meetings would be embarrassing 
for all concerned. 

Even so, he managed to keep his covenant to three 
or four of his immediate circle, and left them fully 
convinced that James Pepper McHenry could make a 
fortune in toothpicks or birdseed if he gave his mind 
to the problem for a sufficient length of time. 

He did not, however, shun Commencement. Class 
Day was a mere garden party, with the view ob- 
structed on all sides; but Commencement was an oc- 
casion of deeper significance. Throughout his four 
years. Pepper had orated humorously and cynically 
against that species of mankind known as the " greasy 
grind," but when it came to the final issue, he wanted 
to sit in Sanders Theater in his thin black gown and 
applaud the Latin salutatory, given by a man he had 
never met. That man had accomplished something ! 

He wanted to hear the class oration and the poem, 
and he wanted to sing the ode, although he flattered 
himself that he could have done better with one hand 
than the nervous author. He yelled himself hoarse 
at the honorary degrees ; sang " Fair Harvard " at 
least as loudly as the men on either side of him, and 
faked the second and third verses, as every one else 
did. Then, escaping from the stuffy auditorium 
among the first, he sprinted over to the new lecture 
hall, where he dived into* the basement, and won the 
distinction of receiving the first degree in his class — 
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unfortunately not the first in rank, but the first in time. 

It was not his nature to delay in the yard for melan- 
choly retrospection. It was all over, and it would n't 
do any good to hang aroimd and wail about it. Be- 
sides, his father had come unexpectedly to Cambridge, 
heard the speeches from the gallery of Sanders, and 
arranged to meet his son in town at noon. Pepper 
did none of the things which the departing graduate is 
supposed to do. He shed not a tear at the dear old 
library; dropped not a pearl of recollection on the 
steps of dear old Sever; wasted not a whistle of recog- 
nition on the dear old squirrels. He merely bought 
one of the dear old cigars at Leavitt's, and hopped 
down to the dear old subway, and carried his diploma 
in to his father. 

*'Well, boy," said Mr. McHenry, "so this is it? 
What does all that mean ? " 

" It means," explained Pepper, " that I 'm admitted 
to the fellowship of educated men." 

" James," said his father, " they Ve misjudged you. 
By the way, I was rather annoyed that you didn't 
write more about your finances for the last few 
months. You distressed me a great deal by asking 
for so much money." 

" Oh, I came out all right," said Pepper. 

His father ordered a modest luncheon, without the 
appurtenances to which Pepper was accustomed. The 
head waiter, scenting the circumstances, winked at 
Pepper behind his father's back. 
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" I came over chiefly to see if I could n't get 3rou 
in with some friends of mine on State Street/' said 
Mr. McHenry. " We '11 take that up this afternoon. 
As I was saying — if you hadn't showed so many 
signs of weakness in your financial affairs, I 'd take 
you in with me, but as it is, I think you 'd better get 
some imprejudiced training first. How did you get 
out of your need for money in April ? " 

" Collar buttons," said Pepper, tasting his cold con- 
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Collar buttons," repeated Pepper. "You 
wouldn't send me any money, and I don't like to 
borrow it " — his father nodded approvingly — " so I 
made some." 

" You 're not trying to be fimny, are you, James? " 

" Oh, no." 

" Then be a little more communicative." 

** Well," began Pepper, " you see, I was broke, and 
everybody knew it, and we got talking about making 
money. I said it was a cinch, if you know how. I 
think I said a man with any sense could make money 
selling collar buttons, if he knew how. Some of the 
fellows — er — differed with me. So I showed 'em 
up. 

"How was that?" 

Pepper grinned. 

"Oh, I thought of a scheme. Of course I knew 
there wouldn't be anything in selling small lots — 
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youM have to deal in big figures. So first I came 
in town and looked for a manufacturer. Well, right 
there I was lucky. I found a little fellow who was 
making gold-plated ones and solid-gold ones, and he 
was just about ready to go into bankruptcy. You 
might as well talk up to people, you know — it does n't 
cost anything. I asked him what it would be worth 
if I could sell a couple of thousand dollars' worth of 
his junk. He nearly had epilepsy, and said he 'd give 
me fifty per cent for all I 'd sell. Then I went to the 
biggest laundry in Boston. I asked 'em how many 
new customers they get a year, and how many they 
keep — how many quit to go somewhere else. Then 
I asked 'em what they 'd pay for a little advertising 
dodge to please a new customer so much that he'd 
never think of changing. They got interested about 
that time. Well — I told them that whenever they 
got a new man customer, to send all his shirts back 
to him with gold collar buttons in the holes instead 
of these little cheap black or white ones they do put 
in. Of course I had a pretty long argument — well, 
they bought a lot of 'em. Then I said what a great 
scheme it would be to use those buttons on the delivery 
just before Christmas for all their customers. They 
saw that, too, but they said it was too far ahead to 
buy supplies. I had to have that order, so I sold 'em 
at cost. I didn't make any commission, but it was 
good business — because I could go across the street 
to the second biggest laundry, and tell them about it ! 
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And — well, after the second day I made the manu- 
facturer pay me fifty dollars a week salary besides 
the commission. I got a trade list of laundries all 
over the country, and sent 'em circulsu" letters. Then 
I hired two or three decent young men that had been 
down and out — I got their names through the Y. M. 
C. A. — and paid 'em ten dollars a week to go through 
this whole section — you know there are a lot of fairly 
big towns not more than a dollar's car fare from here. 
And then I got the idea of going to the haberdashers 
— only the ones that sell high-priced shirts, and get- 
ting them to put these buttons in the shirts. You 
see, dad, they were pretty fine buttons, and lower by 
three dollars a* gross than anything else on the market. 
I guess that 's all." 

"James," said his father, "how much money did 
you make?" 

"Oh, not much — I paid the solicitors myself — 
maybe two thousand." 

" You made two thousand dollars — and that was 
your own scheme ? " 

Of course it was ! " retorted Pepper indignantly. 

Why? Doesn't it sound foolish enough?" 

Mr. McHenry put his hand on the table with such 
vigor that the glasses rocked. 

" James," he suggested, " I guess perhaps we 'd bet- 
ter go back to Chicago together. I can use a few 
brains right in the office. Do you think you could get 
along in brokerage?" 
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" Sure I could ! '' said Pepper. " No different from 
college, is it? All you have to do is think a little 
faster than the next man. How much do I get ? " 

"We generally start beginners at ten dollars a 
week/' said his father jocosely. "What do you 
imagine you could earn? " 

"Well/' dreamed Pepper, "how much money is 
there in Chicago?" 

V 

He stayed at the Touraine with his father that night. 
When he unpacked his suit case, the diploma rolled 
over the side and tumbled to the floor. He picked it 
up, smoothed it out, and read the solemn Latinity with 
intense seriousness. 

" Educated, by gosh ! " said Pepper. 

He tmdressed slowly, switched off the light, and 
scrambled into bed. At the end of an hour, he raised 
himself on his elbow and grinned rapturously in the 
darkness. 

" Great old dump ! " he murmured enthusiastically. 

All his yesterdays were behind him; to-morrow he 
must begin the great race of life, and he longed for it 
passionately. Confident, eager, secure in the realiza- 
tion of his future, he could hardly wait for the day- 
light to come. 

" Of course,** he admitted to himself, " they *re all 
good fellows — darned good fellows; but, after all, 
that was just playing! It was too easy! Now I can 
be a regular business man." 
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For a moment he dreamed happily of the life he 
would lead, the fortune he would make, the clubs he 
would join — illogically his memory reverted to 
Phillips and Ward and Sewall and Spinden, who lived 
so widely apart, whose lives had mingled so closely 
with his, and now would touch it only between trains, 
or at brief reunions. He remembered their famous 
Prohibition Club, their track meets, their Med. Fac 
escapade, the interclass football victories; their quar- 
rels and their loves and their probations and their pol- 
itics — of course that was very juvenile, and his life 
work was just opening before him ; but — 

" By gosh ! " he whispered, in the darkness. " By 
gosh, I wish I were a freshman ! " 
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